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One flag, one land, 





one heart, one hand, 





one nation evermore! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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SOUPY...SOUPY...SOUPY 


YES SIR! ... when Uncle Sam’s fighting men line up for mess... in camp or afield 
... there’s good, substantial, muscle-building food ready to knock the edge off those 


healthy appetites! 


Chase Bags . . . Burlap, Cotton and 
Paper . . . help carry food and sup- 
plies wherever needed—to fighting men 
on the battle front... to folks at work 
on the home front! They furnish protec- 
tion for shipping and storing many 
foods and supplies — grains, fruits, 
vegetables, produce, cereals, chemicals, 
fertilizers, and many other commodities 
for industrial and commercial needs. 


The Chase Bag Company is continuing 
its policy of producing the finest bags 
possible. Even now, confronted by re- 
stricted sources of supply, both domes- 
tic and foreign, we are using only the 
best grades of raw materials procurable 
for making into bags. And we adhere to 
the advanced methods of fabrication 
that have made the Chase name famous 
for ninety-five years. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


General Sales Offices, 


GOSHEN. IND DALLAS 
MILWAUKEE ST. Lous 
MINNEAPCLIS NEW ORLEANS 
KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA 


REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA 


309 West Jackson Bivd., 


SERVICE 


Coast-to-Coast 


FOR BETTER 
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NEW YORK 
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" WE'VE DONE IT FOR YEARS 


Enrichment with vitamins and minerals is something Commander- 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Larabee has done for years. Long before vitamins and minerals 
became headline news, we evolved a process of milling that not 
only restored the vitamins and minerals of natural wheat to patent 
flours, but also retained the tempting, satisfying natural wheat 


flavor. 


Since the inception of the enrichment program, there has been a 
growing public consciousness of the importance of vitamins and 
mienrels in the daily diet. Nutritionists and government agencies 
have released a tremendous outflow of publicity urging the con- 
sumption of enriched bread. But the fact remains that the public 
can’t tell whether a loaf is enriched or not, because you can’t see or 


taste a vitamin. 


You can cater to a vitamin-conscious public, and offer a richer- 
tasting loaf, by using Commander - Larabee Vitalized Flours. 
They are milled in any type or grade of patent flours, to meet 
varying requirements. Ask your Commander-Larabee represen- 


tative for complete details regarding these distinctive flours. 
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Out here on these high plains of the Oklahoma 
and Texas panhandles, this fine hard winter 
wheat of the most approved varieties attains 
its peak of milling quality for both bakery and 
family flours. 


Millers in every part of the country place par- © 


ticularly high value on this wheat, often pay- 
ing an extra price for it. 


Yet out here it is just run-of-the-crop whea ito 
us, for it grows all about us, much of it being 
gathered directly from the growers at our own 
country stations. 


Why shop about when we have the "pure 
quill” flour? 


LS} 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 





WHITE SWAN 
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An Empire of 
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More than 200 of our buying 


stations are located at the wheat centers of 





the high plains and the mountain valleys of 


the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 


wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 





trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 





THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Baker Uf America for wer5b Years 
olrtado MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: avez, COLORADO 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 








Our best sales talk for 
these flours is each cus- 
tomer's own experience. 
We ourselves do not 
make excessive quality 
claims. But we do de- 
‘liver high and uniform 
quality at invariably full 


value to the buyer. 
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The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Field Measuring 


* * * 


by Wheel 


* * 


A Simple Device Makes a Big Job Comparatively 
Easy and Highly Accurate 


By Wilfred Lingren 


Editorial Staff of THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HEN AAA compliance super- 
\) \ visors and co-operating farm- 
ers tackle the job of checking 


acreage allotments in the vast agricul- 
tural areas of the Northwest this year 
they can whisper a little prayer of 
thanks for the enterprising imagination 
of a former county agent turned in- 
ventor. 

The former county 
Gandrud, now of Owatonna, Minn., and 
the cause they’ll have for gratitude is 
the Gandy Measuring Wheel, a simple 
device perfected by Gandrud which has 
made field measuring comparatively easy 
and highly accurate. : 

All of the Northwest’s huge wheat 
acreage will be checked under the fed- 
eral farm program. It’s a job that 
supervisors and committeemen in every 
county will finish in about six weeks. 
In the winter wheat area of the South- 
west, compliance measuring is largely 
completed after planting in the fall. 

Other principal farm crops are in- 
cluded in the federal program and acre- 
age has to be checked regularly on 
farms where owners indicate intention 


agent is E. S. 


to comply. 

In the early days of the farm pro- 
gram—1933 and 1934—AAA committee- 
men were using bicycle wheels and steel 
tapes in compliance measuring. In Min- 
nesota they “got along” with bicycle 
Steel tapes required more work 
and more time. Breakage was high, and 
lost and miscounted marker pins were 
common, 

But the bicycle wheel was far from 
satisfactory. Each time across a field 
a farm reporter got a different meas- 
urement. The wheels were so low that 
weeds would trip the unprotected coun- 
ters, registering inaccurately. Varying 
air pressures in the tires affected the 
measurement. The walking movements 
of the operator threw the figures off. 
Stones and mud were picked up by the 


wheels. 


tires, affecting the wheel’s accuracy. 
The results were disgusting. 
Disgusted especially was County 


Agent Gandrud, then located at Pipe- 
stone, Minn. He could see no reason 
why these inefficient measuring methods 
should continue. 

After careful observation of wheel 
momentums, Gandrud analyzed the real 
cause of the inaccuracy of the ordinary 
wheels. Then the principle of the 
Gandy wheel began to develop. 

One afternoon Gandrud put his idea 
of a rod wheel down on paper—wall 
paper. He drew a circle a rod in cir- 
cumference on a wall of the hallway 





leading to his office. 
size—5Y, feet in diameter—and he spent 
the next Saturday evening at 
bending -wire, trying to get a muedel 
that would fold up. 


That gave him the 


home 


Then the idea went to a blacksmith 
shop—and Gandrud with it. Each morn- 
ing from five o’clock until time ito open 
his office, and many evenings after 
hours, he worked with the blacksmith 
on the first full-sized model of his meas- 
uring wheel. 

A rod in 
was pushed by one man. A _ specially 
designed handle eliminated the walking 
motions of the operator from affecting 
the measurements. A farm reporter 
using the bicycle wheel would uncon- 
sciously guide the wheel in a slight zig- 
zag across the field. 

The small surface of the narrow iron 
rim of Gandrud’s wheel did not pick 
up mud, sand and gravel like a rubber 
tire, and because of its greater diam- 
eter, the new wheel was not greatly 
affected by rough, rutty ground. 

With each revolution an arm tripped 
a counter which measured in rods and 
tenths of rods. The mechanism was 
protected so that high weeds would not 
accidentally register. 

Performance of the wheel in tests 
satisfied the inventor. But the method 
had to be approved by the state com- 
mittee before it could be used officially. 
Gandrud telephoned the state AAA 
compliance official, asking for a chance 
to demonstrate his new device. 

“If you’ve got a wonder machine out 
there, Gandy, we’ll come out and look 
at it,” came the answer. 

The wheel registered 14 inches off in 
the first official test of 80 rods. Gandrud 
was disappointed, but he knew where 
the trouble was. He had allowed for 
the wheel to sink into soft ground. It 
didn’t. With that allowance corrected, 
the wheel came out right on the nose in 
the official tests. 

The Minnesota committee gave the 
“wonder machine” an enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and county committees all over 
the state began to use the rod wheels as 
fast as a St. Paul manufacturing firm 
could turn them out. 


circumference, the wheel 


The device was patented as the Gandy 
Measuring Wheel, and it is now used 
by farmers and government agents in 
27 of the main agricultural states of 
our nation. j 

It was at the University of Minne- 
sota that the trade-mark “Gandy” orig- 
inated. Gandrud’s roommate was work - 
ing on a nickname—the E.S. stands for 














Here’s the Smaller, 10-Foot Model of the Gandy Measuring Wheel in Action, Operated 


by a Southern Minnesota Farmer, 


The White Spoke Serves as a Guide in Beginning 


2 Measurement, 


Ebenhard Stewart—and he hit upon 
Gandy. The name stuck and has served 
well as a popular identifying trade-mark 
on the inventor’s products. 

In 1937 Gandy left county agent work 
to put all his time on what had been 
only an interesting hobby. The meas- 
uring wheel, now the only one of its kind 
in production, was his main product. 


He went to Owatonna, Minn., and 
established the E. S. Gandrud Co., 
which now manufactures all of the 


Gandy products. 

Wisconsin and South Dakota soon 
joined Minnesota in approving the wheel 
for use by AAA farm reporters. Mis- 
souri was sold on the idea next and, 
one by one, states from Texas to Mon- 
tana approved the “wonder machine.” 

Gandy abandoned the folding wheel 
when he found that a rigid model per- 
formed better and could be carried con- 
veniently on the front bumper of a car, 
tied to the radiator cap or grille. But 
by 1940, radiator caps had disappeared 
from the new auto models and the 
bumpers were inclosed. Gandy antici- 
pated inconvenience for farm reporters 
in transporting the measuring device. 

So he set to work on a smaller model. 
Experiments showed a_ half-rod wheel 
was too small to be accurate. A wheel 
10 feet in circumference proved satis- 
factory and that model is now the 1942 
baby, and pet, of the Gandrud shops. 
Only three feet high and much lighter 
than the rod wheel, it fits inside a car 
and is handily carried under a field 
reporter's arm. Its counter registers 
in feet, the basic unit of measurement 
used in aerial photos. 


Gandrud predicts an even more wide- 


spread use of the device during the 
The 
gram is vitally important to the wartime 


production effort of the United States. 


coming season, federal farm pro- 


And this handy method of measuring 
acreage to check individual compliance 
in the control of farm production is a 
great aid in the administration of the 
program. 

Gandy travels some 50,000 miles a 
year demonstrating the wheel to officials 
and farmers. One state found that in 
eliminating the assistant necessary in 
measuring by steel tape, the saving 
amounted to more than the cost of two 
And labor 
saving is important to agriculture in 
the present emergency with the draft 
and glittering defense industries draw- 


wheels for each reporter. 


ing farm labor away from the farm. 
The 


strument, but tests prove that it is more 


wheel is not an engineer’s in- 
accurate than steel tape for practical 
measurements in the hands of an ordi- 
nary farm reporter. It has many ad- 
vantages over steel tape. Its durability 
makes for a great long-run economy, 
and it can be operated in wet weather 
It is not affect- 
ed by wind and weeds, always trouble 
makers in tape measurement. 


without inconvenience. 


The wheel has been valu- 
able supplement to measuring by aerial 


photography. Rotation of crops makes 


proven a 


difficult the comparison of aerial photos 
from year to year for individual field 
acreage. That’s where the measuring 
wheel comes in. 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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* S sOUND REASONS te « 


FOR BAKERS USING rf 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” : 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR ing 
1.—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS a 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS oi 

3.—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” ™ 

4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS Ok 

5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR gr 

Mc 


BAY STATE MILLING Ck sonics crass rurnistes Upon Reques e 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 





WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS Ff ILE 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... : 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the ser iu 
National Research Council. RO er clin *” 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching ss ; 3 oo aes pre 
we can supply 1) i * 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE ee pt a: of 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. - 








Over a Century of Milling Progress a 
Since 1821 do 


ACME-EV ANS i 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ma 





BEERS 
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Sau 


Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis sm 











Minnesota Girt Flour .. . . . . long on quality! | §« 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour pie 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. * 
Enriched and Iron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul “ 


For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your ARCHER~DANIELS~IDIAND Com PANY’ toe 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. ag * 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. gle 


Cuicaco & ILLinois MipLanp Raiiway Co. GRAIN MERCHANTS Breatony | du 


: ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
E. IRBER, Agent, V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OMAHA, NEB. Cit 


316 Corn Exchange 709 Public Service Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Ill. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. | 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5": 2» || STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | §* 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS ing 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS ee ae ” 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Forward, Not Back, 


.to the Farm, Says 


Oklahoma Editor 


LMER T. PETERSON, Oklahoma 
City editor, who owns a farm in 
Oklahoma and one 
hunch that the men who do their think- 
ing between plow handles are better able 


in Kansas, has a 


to solve the agricultural problems than 
the farm experts who “brain trust” ideas 
about how to save agriculture. In his 
new book, published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press, he “pans” the farm pro- 
grams of the last 20 years, beginning with 
McNary-Haugenism and continuing to 
the present Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

The title of his book is worth noting. 
He does not preach “back to the farm,” 
a slogan that was voiced in another gen- 
eration and has lived through the years 
as men have moved more and more to 
the city. He calls his book, “Forward 
to the Farm.” 

He reviews the various farm remedies 
concocted in Washington and concludes 
that the only way we can have prosperity 
after the war boom ends is to work and 
work plenty. He insists there is no 
other panacea. 

While Mr. 
Kansas, it is not a worked farm. He 


Peterson has a farm in 
has never broken the original buffalo 
grass sod. With considerable 
he points out that his western Kansas 
land fills all the desires of the prophets 
of planned economy, but he can get no 
cash benefits for growing grass, merely 
because he has never put the land to 
wheat. Others, who broke their sod, are 
helped financially by the government to 
plant grass. 


humor 


He regards the paying of benefits to 
a farmer for doing what he ought to 
Here is where he 
They have 


do a very great evil. 
says the experts have failed. 
not realized that agriculture is the fun- 
damental occupation and that production 
He shows that they count 
money as wealth and adopt what he 


is wealth. 


calls “moneyways.” 

The early chapters of “Forward to the 
Land” are filled with accounts of inter- 
farmers and townsfolk in 
small communities in five southwestern 
states, who have accepted cash benefits 
from the government, who have accepted 
WPA and other aids for their communi- 
ties, but think it is wrong. 

Mr. Peterson would put the reliefers 
on the land and make producers of them. 
He shows how a rabbit can live on a 
piece of ground and has the idea that 
a man is as smart as a rabbit. He then 
goes to prove it by telling of Oklahoma 
City with its great buildings, its wealthy 
people, its fine streets and parks. These, 


views with 


he declares, are not fundamental wealth. 
Land is fundamental. He tells of the 
run into Oklahoma by poor men, who 
took a chance in a new land because 
they were poor. He tells how they strug- 
gled and how they made the land pro- 
duce so that they could later build fine 
buildings and erect a city like Oklahoma 
City on the raw prairie. 

He contends that the surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, corn and other crops have 
been piled up because of the farm pro- 
grams. He insists that the men who 
think between the plow handles are very 
smart, and that they would stop produc- 
ing surpluses even if they were not in- 
duced to do so by various forms of federal 
bribery. In condemning one-crop wheat 





farming, he says that no factory would 
expect to succeed by running only 30 
days a year, and yet that is the time 
it takes to run a wheat farm. 

He would have the farmers produce 
Quoting from statistical 
studies, he shows that our country, to 


other crops. 
be well fed, should produce 43% more 
eggs, 53% more milk, 79% more fresh 
vegetables and 108% more butter. We 
are only producing one half as much as 
we should to feed our country well, he 
farmers who 


contends. Therefore the 


are producing surpluses by one-crop 
farming could turn to something else 
and could succeed, if his reasoning is 


right. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLENTY OF QUALITY 
WHEAT IN KANSAS, 
OBSERVER REPORTS 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas.— Whatever hap- 





pens to overripe wheat in this and adja- 
cent counties to the south and east, Kan- 
sas will have plenty of quality wheat 
this year. 
the area surrounding Hutchinson a dis- 


A majority of farmers in 


tance of 50 miles were still marking time 
on the fourth of July, although many 
went ahead and cut with binder or 
hitched two tractors to combines to ne- 
gotiate the sodden fields. 

Scattered harvesting took place in the 
wet belt the last two days of the week, 
but elevators reported the grain too wet 
for acceptance. Two to five inches of 
rain fell throughout this area early in 
the week just when fields were beginning 
to approach the ready stage from the 
heavy precipitation of the last two weeks 
in June. 

The 


sas harvest is another story. 


and southwestern Kan- 
Fine hard, 
into 


western 


dry, high protein wheat 


market all 
prior to the holiday being 1,679 cars, all 


poured 


Hutchinson week, receipts 


1942 crop except a few. The new wheat, 
showing less ash than last year’s, com- 
manded just as much premium as the old. 

The western “dust bowl” counties are 
finding yields large and quality all that 
could be desired. Much is grading No. 1, 
with less than 11% moisture and test 
weights of 60 to 631/ lbs. 
ranged up to 1714,% and grain men be- 


Protein has 


lieve the average will be close to 13.5, 
which is slightly below last year. 

C. C. Kelly, president, and W. N. 
Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., made a trip to the 
western line, inspecting commencement 
of harvest on farms in Kearny and Stan- 
ton counties. That territory has only 
showers as cloudbursts visited the cen- 
tral and southern section, so harvest is 
unimpeded except where hail has devas- 
tated fields. 

Walter Stiles, grain buyer here for 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., who spent the 
week at elevators in the southern tier 
of counties, reported harvest there sty- 
mied by wet weather. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAINS CONTINUE IN GOOD 
CONDITION IN IDAHO AREA 


winter 





Boise, Ipano.—Barley and 
wheat are heading in most Idaho dis- 


tricts with weather generally more fa- 


vorable for crops in Idaho of late. Heavy 
rains damaged grains in some northern 
sections and delayed haying somewhat. 

Grains continue in good condition gen- 
erally, except where damaged by rains. 
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A dynamometer shows the pull of an army “jeep” under test at the tillage 
machinery laboratory of the Department of Agriculture at Auburn, Ala. 











OTN. Re mee 
@. ONC ay oom: 


The army “jeep” shows what it can do in plowing a field and preparing the 
seed bed. 


Jeep Could Be Used on Farm, 
Post-War Salvage Test Shows 


HE army’s “jeep”’—or quarter-ton 
reconnaissance car—may get a job on 
the farm after the war is over. In a 
test conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture, the “jeep” showed up favor- 
ably as a farm power unit. The test was 
the first of several by agricultural en- 
gineers to find post-war salvage uses for 
materials and machines. “Jeeps,” designed 
by the army, are being made in large 
numbers, and it is probable they will be 
in surplus after the war. 
Supplied by the War Department and 
a motor car manufacturer, two of these 
tough and nimble “battle buggies” were 
tried out by engineers of the bureau of 
agricultural chemistry and engineering 
who reported they did good work in 
plowing, harrowing and other farm oper- 
ations (row crops excepted) at the till- 
age machinery laboratory at Auburn, 
Ala. 
In the opinion of R. B. Gray, head of 
the farm mechanical equipment research 
division of the bureau, the “jeep” could 


be highly useful as supplemental power 
for light plowing and other field work 
except cultivation of row crops, and for 
road use. He says that the car is too 
low and too narrow for the usual row 
Also, he thinks 


the “jeep” would perform better at farm 


crop cultivation jobs. 


work if it were changed to give it a 
slightly lower low gear ratio and a lower 
hitch for plowing. 

The “jeep” plows a little faster, but 
in comparison with the usual one- or 
two-plow small farm tractors the draw- 
bar horsepower is from one to three less, 
the pull is about two thirds and horse- 
power hours per gallon about a third 
less. 

Tested on the dynamometer at the till- 
age laboratory, the “jeep,” which has 
a 60 h.p. engine and four-wheel drive, 
pulled as much as 1,300 lbs with almost 
no wheel slippage. Front wheel drive 
can be disconnected for road work and 
light field. work. The car has six speeds 
forward and two in reverse. 
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SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY LOOKS BACK 
AT NINETY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


——<j>—— 


Founders of Early California Mill Lured to West by Discovery 
of Gold—Story of Concern One of Continual Expansion 
—Vallejo Plant Acquired in 1910 


The discovery of gold had brought 
Austin Sperry from Vermont to Cali- 
fornia. That was three years before he 
and a partner, George Lyon, built the 
first Sperry flour mill in 1852. And this 
year the Sperry Flour Co., now the 
Western Division of General Mills, Inc., 
is celebrating its ninetieth anniversary. 

That first mill, founded in Stockton, 
Cal., was a frame building only 175 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. Its founders 
were among the few Californians of those 
hectic “boom town” days who chose to 
make their livings in business rather 
than by uncertain luck in gold mining. 

At the end of the first year Samuel 
Baldwin acquired George Lyon’s interest 
in the business, and in 1856 Mr. Sperry 
induced his cousin, Samuel W. Sperry, 
to join the firm. The following year 
Austin Sperry bought out Mr. Baldwin’s 
interest. About this time Alexander 
Burkett joined the partnership, continu- 
ing this association for 19 years. The 
Sperry cousins were still in business to- 
gether when Austin Sperry died in 1881. 
The concern was incorporated three years 
later. 

During the 34 years between the found- 
ing of the mill and its incorporation, it 
had grown considerably. Fire destroyed 
the original mill in 1855, and the one 
built to take its place was larger. Its 
daily capacity was 100 bbls of flour, and 
two years later this was increased to 150 
bbls. In the years that followed addi- 
' tional facilities were acquired, so that 
by 1874, the mill was turning out 500 
bbls of flour per day. 

Eight years before the turn of the 
century Sperry & Co. merged with five 
other important concerns. The consoli- 
dation included, besides the Sperry com- 
pany, the Golden Gate Mill, of San 
Francisco; the Pioneer and McReady 
Mills, of Sacramento; the Central Milling 
Co., of San Jose, and the Buckeye Mill, 
of Marysville. ‘The new concern was 
incorporated as the Sperry Flour Co. It 
was composed of the six firms with their 
11 mills. 

In the year 1894, the Union Mill, at 
Stockton, and the Fresno (Cal.) Milling 
Co. were acquired. The Capitol Mill, 
at San Francisco, was added in 1902. 
The next year the concern was further 
expanded when a feed mill was built in 
Los Angeles. 

The company’s first flour mill outside 
its native state was built in Tacoma, 
Wash., in 1905. 

Five years later the California facili- 
ties were expanded by the addition of 
the Port Costa Milling Co., at Vallejo, 
and from that time on the company grad- 
ually concentrated its California flour 
milling operations there. In 1917 a mod- 
ern plant was constructed of two 1,800- 
bbl units. A 1,000,000-bu grain storage 
elevator was built there, also, during that 
year. A huge warehouse was construct- 
ed in 1925, and a bag factory, which 
turns out 1,500,000 bags monthly and 
supplies the entire Sperry system, was 
added to the Vallejo facilities the next 
year. 

Meantime operations outside California 
had been expanded, also. A plant had 





been built in Spokane, Wash., in 1918 and 
one in Ogden, Utah, two years later. 
Facilities in Portland, Oregon, had been 
purchased in 1922. 

The Los Angeles feed mill had been 
growing, too. After several enlarge- 
ments, the original mill was replaced by 
a huge new plant in 1926. 

In 1929, the Sperry Flour Co. became 
a unit of General Mills, Inc. 

Total capacity of the Sperry flour mills 
now is 12,900 bbls daily. Capacity at 
Vallejo is 3,600; at Tacoma, 5,000; at 
Ogden, 2,000; at Spokane, 1,800, and at 
Portland, 500. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON REACHES BEST 
LEVELS SINCE MAY 29 


Washington Developments Mainly Respon- 
sible for Strong Buying—Burlap Market 
Continues Generally Dull 
New Yorx, N. Y.—A general belief 
that the administration would accept 
100% of parity loans on the condition 
that permission to sell surplus grains 
below parity was granted, caused the 
cotton market to pursue an upward 
course. New highs and the best levels 
since May 29 were recorded, with the 
Washington developments furnishing the 

main incentive. 

The burlap market continues generally 
dull. No clearances from Caleutta are 
being recorded and the Egyptian situa- 
tion is lending further concern. How- 
ever, there is some optimism over the 
possibility that the shipping situation as 
regards jute cloth and bags may be 
somewhat alleviated in the near future. 

Buying was strong in the cotton mar- 
ket and hedging definitely in evidence, 
with leading spot firms hedging more 
than 10,000 bales at high levels and 
southern offerings of good size. A good 
share of the selling was probably against 
CCC cotton, but the larger part was 
private hedging by parties that had been 
holding off for just such a market re- 
covery. 

Bag manufacturers are displaying in- 
terest in lightweight cotton sheetings 
and osnaburgs because of the burlap 
searcity. Although bag demand is sea- 
sonally light, the trade anticipates a 
market pickup during the month. 

The cotton bag trade interpreted a 
recent statement by David Winton, chief 
of the pulp and paper branch of the 
WPB, as favorable to the industry. The 
statement indicated a probable reduc- 
tion in the production of paper. The 
supply situation has recently resulted 
in paper bags digging into the cotton 











RESORT FOR GRAIN 


PresHo, S. D.—Some Northwest 
grain will be put up snugly in tour- 
ist cabins. C. S. Hubbard, when he 
found that the trade for his camp 
here had declined 60%, converted 
nine of his cabins to granaries, which 
will hold 15,000 bus of grain. All the 
cabins have been rented at the rate 
of 6c bu for one year. 








bag market, but a tighter paper supply 
situation, added to the order converting 
more looms to cotton bagging materials, 
should result in a more favorable posi- 
tion for the cotton bagging trade. 

There has been no recent news con- 
cerning overland shipment of burlap and 
jute from Calcutta, Bombay or Karachi. 
If shipping instructions thus far re- 
ceived are an indication, very little of 
the Calcutta backlog is being moved. 
The army is not currently calling for 
much burlap, and importers await Wash- 
ington arrangements for disposal of the 
government burlap stored. 

A private estimate shows the cotton 
crop this year at 73.2% of normal com- 
pared with 70% last year. The prospec- 
tive crop was estimated at 11,287,000 
bales, as against 10,744,000 last year, 
and the acreage at 23,727,000, a 2.6 in- 
crease over 1941. 

The government’s weekly _ bulletin 
showed weather generally favorable for 
the cotton crop, with temperatures near- 
ly normal and precipitation generally 
light to moderate. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.62 as compared with 
15.65 a year ago. 





e WEE ARTIST + 


The dainty little 4-year-old shown here 
on roller skates is the accomplished 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hede- 
lund, Omaha, Neb. Mr. Hedelund, who 
is associated with his brother, John, in 
the United Grain Co. there, will, when 
pressed, admit that into little Miss Mar- 
lys Ann’s four years has been crowded 
a great deal of public activity. When 
she was 19 months old, Marlys Ann be- 
gan ice skating, roller skating (she can 
do three turns, spread eagles, back skat- 
ing and dance skating), ballet dancing 
and public reciting. Lately she has even 
attended Red Cross meetings with her 
mother, getting a certificate for her in- 
terest. She has been a flower girl three 
times, and for a year and a half or more 
has not missed a single session of Sun- 
day School. The Hedelund brothers also 
have a sister in the grain business, Mrs. 
Dorothy Myers, who is with Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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EXTRA SUGAR GRANTED 
BAKERS BY HENDERSON 


Allotment Increased to 80% of Normal Ke- 
quirements for July-August Period 
—Consumers Also Favored 





An extra quantity of sugar will be 
made available to industrial and institu- 
tional users as an increase in their July 
and August allotment, Leon Henderson, 
OPA administrator, has announced. 

Bakers will receive 80% of their nor- 
mal requirements instead of 70% as 
heretofore. The extra allotment, how- 
ever, is for the one allotment period 
only. A two-pound extra ration of sugar 
will also be released to consumers on 
their sugar ration stamp No. 7 begin- 
ning July 10. 

The extra sugar ration, the price ad- 
ministrator said, is made possible by re- 
ceipt of somewhat heavier shipments 
from the off-shore producing areas than 
were anticipated when the present ra- 
tion allotments were fixed. He said it 
is not possible to give assurance regard- 
ing the continuing basic ration allot- 
ment, however, because of lack of any 
assurance that the shipping situation 
will remain as favorable as it has been 
in the past two or three months. 

Mr. Henderson’s decision was reached 
after consultation with shipping officials 
and after the Division of Industry Op- 
erations of the War Production Board 
had determined that the quantity of 
sugar available for distribution to civil- 
ian consumers between July 1 and Dec. 
31, 1942, would be 3,435,000 short tons. 

Actual distribution of the extra sugar 
ration will entail no red tape, the OPA 
said. For the individual consumer, it 
simply means cashing in coupon No. 7 of 
the ration book at any time between 
July 10 and Aug. 22. The No. 7 coupon 
will entitle him to buy the two extra 
pounds, without any effect whatever on 
any other coupons in the book. 

Likewise, there will be complete ab- 
sence of any red tape for industrial and 
institutional users. When they apply for 
their regular sugar allotments for use 
in September and October, which they 
may do on or after Aug. 15, they sim- 
ply will get this extra: allowance of sugar 
above their regular allotment. 

While the extra sugar for these two 
classes of users does not actually be- 
come available until Aug. 15, OPA said, 
institutions and industrial consumers 
may step up their rate of consumption 
immediately in anticipation of the forth- 
coming increase. 

Institutional users, such as restaurants, 
hospitals, etc., will receive 75% of their 
normal needs, instead of 50% as regu- 
larly allowed, and industrial users will 
receive 80% of their normal requirements 
instead of 70% as heretofore. The extra 
allotment, however, is for the one allot- 
ment period only. 

In no case is there any reason for 
anyone to go to the local rationing boards 
to get this additional allowance, OPA 
said. 
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CUT ANNOUNCED IN PRICES 
OF SYNTHETIC VITAMIN B, 


Manufacturers of synthetic vitamins 
announced on July 1 a reduction of 7c 
per gram in the price of thiamin hydro- 
chloride U.S.P. (vitamin B,). The new 
prices are: shipments of 100 grams or 





_more, 4lc gram; shipments of less than 


100 grams, 44c per gram. 
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OPA RULES CLARIFIED 
FOR BAKERS OF OHIO 


Government Officials at Summer Conference 
Explain Sugar Supply Situation, Ad- 
ministration of Ceilings 


Russetts Pornt, Oun1o.—Many “why’s” 
and “how’s” concerning sugar rationing 
and price ceilings were answered for 
Ohio bakers at their summer meeting at 
Beatley’s on the Lake here June 28-30. 
Walter Dietz, Sugar Rationing Depart- 
ment of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and Edward Bloch and Edward 
Plant, also of the OPA, spoke during two 
breakfast business sessions, which were 
devoted to the clarification of OPA regu- 
lations. 

The need for rationing was made plain 
by Mr. Dietz in his outline of the sugar 
supply situation and the nation’s require- 
ments for that product. The bakers were 
assured that the sympathy of the OPA 
was with the baking industry in its re- 
adjustment problems, and that its wel- 
fare came second only to the winning 
of the war. Mr. Bloch talked on the 
administration of price ceilings as they 
affect the industry. During the question 
period which followed his talk, he was 
aided by Mr. Plant, legal counsel. 

Public relations and employee person- 
nel were discussed by A. O. Malmberg, 
of the Doughnut Corp. of America. 

Among the prize winners at the golf 
tournament were. Joe Wallace, low gross, 
allied tradesmen; Jack Mason, low gross, 
bakers; Fred Brown, low net, bakers, 
and Earl Nelson, low net, allied trades- 
men, 
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FLOUR PURCHASES BY 
GOVERNMENT CONTINUE 


<— 


Buying at Close of Last Week Totaled 
325,000 Bbls by AMA and Navy 
—More Coming 
D. C.—(Special)—Con- 
tinued activity in the buying of flour and 





WASHINGTON, 


feedstuffs is reflected in the almost daily 
calls of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration for supplies, destined chief- 
ly for overseas shipment. 

Purchases were made at the close of 
last week of 255,000 bbls of white flour, 
about evenly divided between Type A 
and Type B, for deliveries within the 
next 60 days. 

These flour purchases were followed 
the first of this week with the opening 
of bids on a quantity of semolina, corn 
grits, barley, cracked wheat and barley 
cereal for deliveries to spread out over 
whatever period is required to obtain 
shipping space. 

Similar activity is noticeable in the 
Navy Department, with 70,000 bbls of 
flour being bought from the Flour Mills 
of America, General Mills, Inc., and the 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

Details of the quantities furnished by 
the various bidders and the prices, were 
hot disclosed by the government buying 
agencies, but these data will be forth- 
coming shortly, it was learned. 

In the meantime, the following infor- 
mation was disclosed on purchases made 
during the period June 24 through June 
26: 


From Washburn Crosby Co., f.o.b. 
Buffalo, 6,840 bbls of Type A flour, 
packed in 5-ply paper and inner bag, 





5-yard brown cotton sheeting, at $5.15 
bbl. 

A total of 24,653,000 Ibs of Type C 
biscuits, distributed as follows: 


Quantity, Price 
Vendor—F.o.b. point— lbs per lb 
National Biscuit Co., 
New York, N. Y.— 
Beeemee. GR. ccc ecvece 1,634,000 $0.11762 
Buffalo, N. Y. ..--+-> 1,118,000 11614 
Cambridge, Mass. . 1,419,000 -11305 
New York, N. Y. ..... 4,455,000 .11428 
Philadelphia ......... 903,000 .12283 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.- 
Wilkes-Barre. ........- 1,500,000 -1147 
Wilkes-Barre ......... 2,000,000 -1197 
Wilkes-Barre ......... 1,000,000 1272 
Greenwood, 8S. C. ..... 1,000,000 1222 
Peoria, Th. .ccecssccee 1,000,000 -1172 
POOTIR, TW. .ccccvevees 800,000 1222 
George Weston, Ltd., 
Passaic, N. J.— 
Salamanca, N. Y. 640,000 .1165 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y.— 
Now York ..cccssesess 64,000 .124 
WOW TWOP ccccccccssee 960,000 .124 
Darton, CMO sccocevens 990,000 124 
Saginaw, Mich. ....... 750,000 124 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 700,000 a8 
St. Louis, Mo. ........ 700,000 -118 
Southern Biscuit Co., 
Richmond, Va.— 
FRICMMORE 2 ccccecccess 20,000 12 
Griggs, Cooper & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.— 
Gt. Fd cccvccscaceces O900,008 .1039 
0 A ee ee 24,653,000 
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CIVIL SERVICE SEEKS 
FEED SPECIALISTS 


Continuous Call Reported for Qualified 
Persons to Meet War Service 
Demands 

New York, N. Y.—A letter from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission noting 
the need of applicants for the position 
of feed specialists arrived via air mail 
after the close of the convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 
The letter read: 





“There is a continuous call for quali- 
fied persons in specialized fields to meet 
Specialists in 
the commodity animal feeds are being 
sought to set up workable price sched- 
ules and practical rationing procedures. 
Their duties will be to negotiate with 
representatives of trade groups dealing 
with grains or processed feeds in setting 
up reasonable price schedules and ration- 
ing controls; to formulate workable regu- 
lations to make the schedules and con- 
trols effective; to study the relationship 
of grains and processed feeds with re- 
lated commodities; and to analyze the 
results of both price controls and ration- 
ing systems to determine whether the 
results aimed at are being attained. 

“Salaries for the various commodity 
specialist positions range from $3,200 to 
$6,500 a year. Applicants must have had 
experience of length and quality which 
would insure thorough familiarity with 
the phases and details of the marketing, 
transportation and final distribution of 
grains or processed feeds, and in addi- 
tion, some general knowledge of their 
manufacture or processing.” 


the war service demands. 





NEW CROP OHIO WHEAT 
BEGINS TO MOVE 


ToLepo, Oxn10.—The first car of 
new wheat arrived here July 6 from 
Ludlow Falls, Ohio, under permit. 
The grain graded No. 2 Red; weight 
59.3 Ibs bu; moisture, 13.3. 
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Howe’s Bakery Looks Like New 








OWE’S Bakery, 
complete 


Peoria, Ill, has 
undergone remodeling. 

Originally built in the form of a letter 

“U,” the hollow has now been built in. 

The old wooden front, which extended 
only part of the distance across the 
frontage, has been removed, and a new 
modern front of Kitting buff brick in- 
stalled. 

Part of the original building, includ- 
ing the office and retail salesroom, had 
low ceilings. These have been raised, 
making them uniform with those of the 
remainder of the building. Several new 
additions to round out various unoccu- 
pied corners have been built to make 
the building compact and utilize all the 
ground space. The result has been to 
greatly increase the space in the building 


and permit a rearrangement of the vari- 
ous departments to greater advantage. 

All departments shared in the changes. 
The make-up room was considerably en- 
larged. An entirely new storage depart- 
ment for flour and another for miscel- 
laneous storage were added. Hardwood 
floors were installed throughout the en- 
tire plant. Two self-closing doors were 
installed between the operating depart- 
ment and the garage. 

Several changes in equipment were 
made at the same time. The most im- 
portant of these were the replacement 
of the old reel oven with a new 33-tray 
oven and the installation of a new three- 
barrel bread mixer. 

Paul H. Offenstein, president and gen- 
eral manager, planned and supervised 
the remodeling-rebuilding operations. 





Wheat Pool of 100 Million Bus 
Formed to Relieve War Areas 


WasuinotTon, D. C.—The United States 
and four other nations have decided to 
create a wheat pool of not less than 
100,000,000 bus for the relief of famine 
in war-stricken areas, the Department of 
State has announced. 

The decision was embodied in an agree- 
ment looking toward control of prices, 
production and exports of the grain. 
Signers of the pact are the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. 

Worked out by the five countries par- 
ticipating in the Washington wheat meet- 
ing last April, the agreement became 
effective June 27, the date on which for- 
mal approval of the respective govern- 
ments was transmitted. 

Canada and the United Kingdom are 
to furnish 25,000,000 bus of wheat or 
flour to the relief pool, and the United 
States is to provide 50,000,000 bus. These 
nations, with Argentina, would furnish 
additional supplies, as required, on a 
basis to be worked out by the govern- 
ments involved. Argentina’s exact quota 
apparently is to be determined later. 

The memorandum agreement is de- 
signed as a first step toward the conclu- 
sion, after the war, of a comprehensive 
wheat agreement between all countries 
in international wheat trade. 

The agreement provides that as soon as 
conditions warrant, the United States 


shall convene a general international 
wheat conference. At this meeting the 
draft convention of an _ international 


agreement drawn up by the Washington 
wheat meeting will be submitted for con- 
sideration. 

This would call for an international 





wheat council to fix basic minimum and 
It also would provide 
for lowering of barriers against imports 
and control of exports. If the draft 
convention were adopted, the basic ex- 
port quotas for Argentina, Australia, 
Canada and the United States would be 
25%, 19%, 40% and 16%, respectively, 
of the estimated volume of international 
trade in wheat and flour in each quota 
year, less reasonable allowance for ex- 
ports of other nations. 


maximum prices. 


Meanwhile, to get the relief pool going 
and to forestall the accumulation of 
wheat surpluses likely to create serious 
post-war difficulties, the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Argentina bind 
themselves under the agreement to adopt 
positive measures to control production. 

The agreement also provides if a com- 
prehensive international agreement has 
not been reached by the time the war 
ends the four exporting countries shall 
temporarily adopt the provisions of the 
draft agreement regulating wheat stocks 
and exports, and that all five countries 
shall co-operate in stabilizing prices. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
said the agreement offers little immediate 
benefit to wheat farmers in this country, 
aside from the diversion of 50,000,000 
bus of surplus grain into the relief pool. 
They said the benefits will come rather 
from a long-term stabilization of sup- 
plies and prices and an equitable distri- 
bution of export markets. 

The agreement will have no effect on 
the 1943 farm program calling for a 
planted area of not more than 55,000,000 
acres of wheat and assuring farmers of 
parity returns. 
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W. E. McCraith and George Cormack 


in the “wild and wooly West” . 


, . F 
These men aren’t characters in a horse opera; if you'll look closely you'll 


recognize two faces well known to the milling trade. 


The picture was taken 


when W. E. McCraith, left, secretary of the Association of Operative Millers, 
stopped off with Mrs, McCraith on his return from the A.O.M. convention in 
Seattle to visit George Cormack at his Montana ranch. When Mr. Cormack 
retired as director of manufacture for General Mills, Inc., a few years ago he 


turned his efforts to gentlemanly ranching. 


He entertained his guests in wes- 


tern style, including a barbecue (that’s when the costumes were worn) and, 
for the masculine half of the McCraith family, the privilege of branding a calf. 





Extension of Symbol Systems 
Covers the Distributing Field 


The WPB last week announced an 
extension to Priorities Regulation No. 10, 
a system recently set up to aid in chart- 
ing the end use of materials processed 
in the United States. The 


provides that numerical and alphabetical 


extension 


“end use” symbols must be put on all 
‘purchase orders except those direct to 
retailers. In the milling industry, this 
means that all purchases by jobbers must 
carry the designated symbols. 

The original regulation, which went 
into effect June 30, has provoked a num- 
ber of questions about its application. 
One was concerned with whether or not 
jobbers purchasing from millers were re- 
quired to use the symbols; that is an- 
Others dealt 
with the use of the symbols by mills when 


swered by the extension. 


making purchases of equipment and sup- 
plies. They are best answered by a 
review of the regulation. 

Two types of symbols have been estab- 
lished, each with a specific purpose. The 
classification” 


“allocation symbols are 


numerical. They are merely a code to 
identify the industry involved, and they 
reveal the type of product which will be 
produced from the raw materials or 
equipment purchased. The number indi- 
cating the production of flour is 14.00. 
Feeds—including millfeeds—are 
sented by 13.00. 
14.00 appears on an order for any type 
of material (this extends from grain to 
any machines or supplies used in the 
the WPB 


knows that the flour milling industry is 


repre- 
Thus when the symbol 


operation of the business) 


involved, and that the end product con- 
cerned with the purchase is flour. One 
type of purchase order made by millers 
is an exception—that for building ma- 
terials. This represents a different type 
of product. New building equipment 
carries the symbol 21.10. Repairs and 
maintenance for buildings has 22.00 as 


a symbol. When these numbers appear 


on a purchase order by a mill, they indi- 
cate that the end product will be con- 
struction—not flour or feed. 


The other symbol required by the regu- 
lation is designed to provide a break- 
down of the end use of a concern’s prod- 
ucts. For this purpose, letters are used. 
Example: while 14.00 shows the manu- 
facturer to be a flour miller and labels 
his product as flour, the alphabetical 
symbol, such as DP, shows where the 
“DP” means a domestic 
purchase. Other alphabetical symbols 
are USA, for the army; USN, the navy; 
LL, lend-lease, and FP, other foreign 
purchasers. 


flour is going. 


By this plan, the diversified end use 
of a miller’s products must be shown on 
every purchase order he makes. The 
simple regulation 
would be for a firm selling only to do- 
mestic purchasers. 


application of the 


The only thing to 
be broken down would be the amounts 
of flour and feed sold, as percentages 
based upon sales value. The order sym- 
bols might then be like this: DP 14.00, 
80%. DP 13.00, 20%. 

When a mill sells to several classes 
of purchasers, each of these classes, with 
the percentage sold to it, must be repre- 
sented with the symbols—for both flour 
No matter 
how long the list, they must all be shown, 


and millfeed or mixed feed. 


ass 
DP 14.00 15% 
DP 13.00 5% 
USA 14.00 20% etc. 

Generally, the procedure to be followed 
will be this: A miller will break down 
his previous month’s sales under alpha- 
betical and numerical symbols. The com- 
plete group will then be used on all 
orders for a month. For the next month 
the symbols will change to conform to 
the new pattern of business. 

It might be possible to allocate the 
purchase of materials directly to a par- 
ticular sale. If, for instance, grain is 
purchased specifically to fill a certain 
order to the army or navy, or any other 
purchaser classification, the miller’s pur- 
chase order must bear only that alpha- 
betical symbol. However, the summar- 








ized monthly end-use notation will prob- 
ably be used by most millers. 

Here are the things for which millers 
must use symbols: all purchase orders 
for materials, including grain, going into 
the production of mill products; all ma- 
terials and supplies used in the general 
business of the company; all industrial 
machinery or capital equipment used in 
the production processes and which is 
not actually incorporated into a_build- 
ing itself; all materials required for the 
maintenance and repair of production 
machinery and equipment. 

As the order stands, grain purchases 
necessitate placing the symbols on scale 
tickets, grain checks, account sales, in- 
voices or any other instrument indicat- 
ing the purchase of grain. In grain pur- 
chased directly from farmers, however, 
the letters “DP” only should be used. 

Retail purchases, and purchases by re- 
tailers, are exempted from the numerical 
Therefore, 
chase orders coming direct to millers 


classification system. pur- 
from retailers need not show any sym- 
bols, but the miller (or wholesaler, etc.) 
receiving the orders should place “DP” 
on them, indicating the type of purchaser. 

This does not apply to bakers or such 
manufacturers as those who make ce- 
real preparations, spaghetti and so on. 
Sinee they process the millers’ products 
further, they 
symbol system. 


must use the complete 
Bakers and cereal manu- 
facturers also are classified under 14.00. 

The only other orders exempted from 
the regulation are those for $15 or less. 
They need carry no allocation symbols. 

One more point: millers have asked 
what connection the new symbols have 
Directly, 
Priority ratings must be 


with older priority procedure. 
there is none. 
applied for as before. The symbols are 
so far merely the tools of a wide scheme 
to ascertain the consumption of impor- 


tant products. 
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‘BAKERY DRIVER KILLED 
Troy, N. Y.—Lionel L. Galarneau, an 
employee of the Charles Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co. here, was killed recently when 
the truck he was 





driving overturned 
after colliding with a passenger automo- 
bile in Troy. 











Floyd Cox and P. E. Roder 


“special” session 


This picture was taken not so long ago 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, dur- 
ing an unofficial moment at a joint meet- 
ing of Districts 1 and 2, Association of 
Operative Millers. Holding their own 
private “session” are Floyd Cox, left, of 
the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and P. E. Roder, of the Rus- 
sell (Kansas) Milling Co. The meetings 
at Kansas State are conducive to off the 
record visits because they include a pre- 
luncheon walk across the campus. 
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MILLFEED EASIER 
AT KANSAS CITY 


Millers and Jobbers Begin to Sell Stocks 
Accumulated Before OPA 
Action 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—After responding 
to the new $36.50 price ceiling announce- 
with 
strength, the millfeed market eased off 
July 6. 


ment several days of consistent 
Millers who were inclined to 
hold their bran until it reached the ceil- 
ing began offering it out and jobbing 
interests also started to sell what they 
had accumulated before the new ceil- 
ing went into effect. 

Even shorts, which rested at the old 
ceilings last week, more than $1 over the 
new price, were offered at the $36.50 
peg July 6. Millers, of course, saw no 
point in holding what they had and what- 
ever was ground out was for sale. 

The bran market is puzzling the trade, 
for many thought there would be no 
slack in the market until the top was 
reached. However, apparently buyers 
were not inclined to go all the way in 
buying ahead and when the price got 
within 50c@$1 of the ceiling they felt 
there was little to lose by holding off 
and possibly something to gain. 

As the result, shorts rest at $36.50, 
Kansas City, and bran can be bought for 
$35@35.50. Both bran and shorts are 
below the ceiling all across the futures 
board, having been pushed down on the 
average of as much as 50c ton July 6. 
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TWO NEW SALESMEN JOIN 
STAFF OF SHELLABARGER 


Criry, Mo.—Cliff L. Keith, 
Bloomington, IIl., is the new Illinois rep- 
resentative for the Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas. Mr. Keith has been in 
the baking business for a number of 
years in Illinois. He will cover Illinois, 
other than the metropolitan area of 
Chicago, and eastern Indiana. 





KANSAS 


H. R. Kauffman, well known in the 
milling and baking industries, is the new 
representative for the Shellabarger Mills 
in Ohio, it was announced last week by 
Austin Morton, central states sales direc- 
tor for that company. 

For several years southeastern sales 
manager for Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
and later bakery sales manager for 
Washburn Crosby Co. a* Kansas City, 
Mr. Kauffman has a wide acquaintance 
in the central states area and in the 
Southeast. 

Known as “Dick” to his associates, Mr. 
Kauffman left the milling business a few 
years ago to engage in a mining venture 
in the West. Recently he has been liv- 
ing in Pennsylvania. 
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SEEKS AID OF LOCAL COMMITTEES 

SPRINGFIELD, ILit.—Local nutrition com- 
mittees were urged to encourage the use 
of enriched white bread and flour by 
Dr. Lydia Roberts, chairman of the 
Illinois State Nutrition Committee, in 
an address before the delegates at the 
state nutrition conference here recently. 
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CAPITAL MOVES OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The general of- 
fices of Capital Flour Mills, Inc., long 
located in the Corn Exchange, Minne- 
‘apolis, have been moved to the Flour 
Exchange building. 
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NEW WHEAT DROPS 
PREMIUM AT K. C. 


July 4 Week End Sees 1,448 Cars Arrive 
—Storage Worries 
Grow 

Kansas Crry; Mo.—Pressure of the 
1448 cars of wheat which arrived in 
Kansas City over the July 4 week end 
knocked the premium basis down another 
half cent and made flour millers and ele- 
vator operators even more concerned 
about the handling and storage situation 
should the flow of new wheat continue 
even for a week at this rate. 

Much of the wheat is for sale, farm- 
ers apparently being satisfied to take 
their cash for the grain and get away 
from storage troubles. As the market 
opened July 6 ordinary wheat was selling 





MORE “FREE” WHEAT 
IN K. C. ARRIVALS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fully three- 
fourths of the wheat received at Kan- 
sas City July 6 and 7 was for sale, 
compared with a year ago when the 
somewhat heavier receipts included 
only about one-fourth “free” wheat. 
Arrivals on July 7 were 501 cars, 
compared with 755 a year ago. Qual- 
ity is good. Protein averages some- 
what lower than a year ago. Pre- 
miums were firm on July 7 after a 
decline the previous day. 





at 2c bu under the July option. This 
was No. 1 hard wheat with average 
protein of about 11%. By noon this 
wheat was selling at 214c under, and 
13% protein wheat was selling at the 
option. 

Although arrival of about 1,500 cars 
of wheat is much less than average, and 
less than half the receipts of a year ago, 
many regarded it as surprisingly large 
in view of the recent wet weather and 
the continuing efforts to keep as much 
wheat as possible back in the country. 

The new wheat seems to be entirely 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
baker, and it is milling out well in ex- 
perimental machines. The protein aver- 
age is lower than last year by as much 
as a point, or possibly more. A yreat 
deal of the wheat arriving is from 11% 
to 114% protein. 

Test weight is high. Most of the wheat 
is 59 Ibs or better and few of the cars 
are high in moisture, as contrasted with 
early arrivals which went into the “tough” 
classification. 
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Wartime Effort 
— 


Canadian Millers 
Active in Accident 
Prevention Campaign 


Toronto, Ont.—Among many auxil- 
iary industrial activities growing out of 
the war Canada has at present on foot 
a vigorous campaign for prevention of 
factory and milling accidents. In this 
the milling industry is taking more than 
a little interest. 

The total number of accidents in flour 
mills from year to year is never large 
in comparison with other trades but 
nevertheless the accident loss is serious 
enough and often proves costly to the 
miller concerned. 
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NORTHWEST’S OLDEST MILLSTONES 
PLACED ON LAWN BEFORE MUSEUM 


For the encouragement of greater care 
on the part of all concerned accident pre- 
vention. associations have been formed, 
in eastern Canada especially. There make 
careful surveys of plants belonging to 
members and point out where and how 
For a 
small fee results of this kind from the 


greater safety may be secured. 


industrial field at large are available to 
members of such associations in Canada 
and a growing number of factories and 
plants are taking advantage of the serv- 
ice. 

Ontario has a workman’s compensation 
act by means of which working people 
who meet with accidents are cared for 
but this service is performed by the 
province at the expense of the industries 
having accidents and the annual charge to 
each industry is based on its accident 
record. It is to supplement the educa- 
tional value of the board’s work that 
They 
are incorporated and recommended for 


these voluntary associations exist. 


service by the authorities. 

The board of directors of the millers’ 
and feed manufacturers’ division of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, Inc., for Canada is comprised as 
follows: 

R. R. Barber, S. J. Cherry & Sons, 
Ltd., Preston, Ont; Norman H. Camp- 
bell, Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
Lewis H. Ingram, the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Peterborough, Ont; G. B. Mac- 
Donald, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Toron- 
to; George Murdock, Hagersville, Ont; 
W. D. Price, Ralston Purina Co., Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont; C. E. Soward, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; and 
W. H. McCarthy, McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville, Ont. 
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M. E. SCHULTZ ASSOCIATES 
WITH FORSTER MFG. CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—M. E. Schultz, un- 
til recently southwestern representative 
for the Superlite Co., is now associated 
with the Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, in the 
promotion of one of Forster’s special 


machines. Mr. Schultz was for many 


years in the flour milling business in 
Kansas. 





Howard Landiss 


not out of a book 


Books can teach a great deal about 
milling, but only daily experience can 
provide the ability to collect on-the-spot 
information merely by running a hand 


under a pair of moving rolls. This hand 


test, being applied here by Howard Lan- 
diss, a second miller in the Alton, IIl., 
plant of Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., indi- 
cates such facts as the temperature and 
moisture of a stock, the efficiency of the 
roll feeder and the equality of reduction 
from one end of the roll to the other. 
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Pictured above is Cal Peters, curator of the new museum at Prairie du 


Chien, standing beside the millstones of the old John Shaw mill. 


is in the background. 


Prairie pu Curen, Wis.—Millstones of 
the first flour mill of the Northwest, 
mounted in their rust-crusted iron frame, 
have been placed on the lawn in front 
of the new historical museum here. 

The stones came from the old John 
Shaw flour mill, put in operation in 1818 
at Fisher’s Coulee, about four miles above 
Prairie du Chien. The Mrs. 
Frank Ocenosak, farm 


sons of 
owner of the 


embracing the historic millsite, had 
unearthed the millstones from a mass 
of debris overgrown by brush, where 


they had lain since the mill was 
destroyed by fire; and Mrs. Ocenosak 
presented them to the museum. She is a 
granddaughter of Frances du Charme, 
who ground the last grist in the mill 
about 90 years ago. 

In 1815, John Shaw, a trader between 
St. Louis and up-river points, had visited 
When he learned that 
the people there were chiefly dependent 


Prairie du Chien. 


for their flour upon traders from Mac- 
inaw, he had decided that Fisher’s Coulee, 
where there was sufficient water power, 


The museum 


would be a good location for a grist mill. 
Three years later the mill was built. 
Miller Shaw did not remain long in 
Fort Crawford 
had just been completed at Prairie du 


the settlement, however. 


Chien and a strong garrison stationed 
Talbot 
in charge. The commander 


there with Lieutenant Colonel 
Chambers 
assumed the role of tyrant over the 
associates at 
with 
War 


pre- 


fur traders and_ their 


the post, who had sympathized 
and helped the British in the 
of 1812. In_ his 


served in the _ historical 


reminiscences, 
annals of the 
state, Mr. Shaw wrote, “It was in con- 
sequence of petty tyrannies and the civil 
law not being much in force or very ef- 
fectual that I abandoned all idea of set- 
tlement at Prairie du Chien and all de- 
signs of improvement I had formed, and 
sold my mill at a sacrifice.” 

The foundations of the old fort have 
lately 
founded on the site. 


excavated and a museum 
It is fitting that 
relics there should be the 


been 


among the 
stones of the first mill in the territory. 





OKLAHOMA MILL APPOINTS 
J. S. FOLTZ SALES HEAD 


Foltz, for 


many years until recently southwestern 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. S. 


district sales manager for Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., has been appointed sales man- 
ager for Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla. He assumed his new 
duties July 6. 

During his many years in the flour 
business Mr. Foltz has always been asso- 
ciated with the trade in the Southwest. 

H. K. Schafer is president of the com- 
pany and K. P. Schafer general manager. 
The flour mill has a capacity of about 
1,000 bbls daily, and in addition the com 
pany has a corn meal plant of 200 bbls 
daily capacity and a large feed mill. 
The Canadian mill burned in 1935 and 
the new mill was built the following year. 
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Ss. W. DREYER TO KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City, Mo.—Stanley W. Dreyer, 
of Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, will 
become associated with the Kansas City 
Mr. Drey- 
er has been with his father, E. C. Dreyer, 


office of that company Aug. 1. 


in the St. Louis office for several years. 
His brother, Charles, is manager of the 
Kansas City branch. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ SALES 
REGISTER DECREASE IN MAY 


Dollar sales by wholesale grocers dur- 
ing May were substantially lower after 
advances during the preceding months 
of this year. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census 10% 
from the preceding month and 2% from 
the sales of May a year ago, a drop 
attributed to the falling off in retailer 


show a decrease of 


buying on many items in reaction to the 
price ceiling. 

Lower prices resulting from whole- 
salers’ read justments to other price ceil- 
ing levels also accounted to a_ lesser 


extent for some of the loss. 
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FAVORABLE TO ENRICHMENT 
Boston, Mass.—As national chairman 
of the Home Economics Women in Busi- 
Division of the American Home 
Economics Association, Mrs. Clara G. 
Snyder, director of the foods and nutri- 
tion department of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, presided at sessions of interest to 
commercial workers at the association’s 
More than 1,300 
home economists attended the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Snyder reported that en- 
riched flour and bread came in for much 

favorable comment and discussion. 


ness 


recent convention here. 














Flour Production Higher in June 


LOUR production increased during June 88,139 bbls over the previous month 
but was 171,237 bbls lower than during the same month of 1941, according 
to reports received by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER from plants representing 


65% of the total national output. 


Total production during June was compiled at 5,417,415 bbls, compared with 
5,329,276 bbls during the previous month and 5,588,652 bbls during the same month 


a year previous. 


Northwestern production, set at 1,163,502 bbls for June, registered a decrease of 
9,936 bbls from the output of the previous month, and the total was 56,065 bbls be- 


low the 1941 figure for the same month. 


In the Southwest, production totaled 2,119,195 bbls during June, 10,538 bbls 
higher than the output of the previous month but 17,669 bbls below the figure for 


the same month last year. 


Buffalo mills reported 795,113 bbls produced during June, 19,590 bbls below the 
output of the previous month but 59,098 bbls above the figure for the same month a 


year previous. 


Production of durum products by nine reporting mills totaled 255,698 bbls dur- 
ing June, compared with 266,893 bbls during the previous month and 254,792 bbls dur- 


ing the same month in 1941. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 














Previous ¢ June 
June, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 
Northwest ......ccccccvccccees *1,163,502 1,173,438 1,219,567 1,131,798 1,173,546 
Southwest ....cccccccceceesseee 2,119,195 2,108,657 2,136,864 1,821,045 2,030,510 
BUMAIO cc ccccccccccccevecescecs 795,113 814,703 736,015 812,485 847,621 
Central West—Eastern Div. ... 327,742 398,430 476,068 468,840 412,020 
Western Division .........+. 249,692 248,614 228,432 241,200 256,447 
Southeast ...cccscccccccvcvcces *80,057 91,173 98,278 75,354 131,960 
North Pacific Coast ........+.+6. *682,114 494,261 693,428 525,812 759,742 
TOCANS co ccvvacvcsceserccse 5,417,415 5,329,276 5,588,652 5,076,534 5,611,846 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS?¢ 


June, 1942 
255,698 
tNine mills. 


May, 1942 


June,1941 


266,893 254,792 








GENERAL FLOUR BUYING PICKS 
UP AFTER LONG SLACK PERIOD 


Bakers Interested in Prices and Beginning to Book—Millers Not 
Eager to Press for Business in Face of Present Market 
Uncertainties—Family Trade Better Also 


The increase in flour 
bookings has arrived and general buying 
Bakers are 


interested in prices and many of them 


long-awaited 
is the best in several weeks. 


are beginning to book. Millers are not 
overly eager to press for business in the 
face of present market un- 
certainties, but their repre- 
sentatives are forcing the 
issue in many cases where 
prices have been quoted 
“in the 
govern- 


and buyers are 

mood.” <A big 
ment order, a purchase of a round lot 
by an eastern chain baker, plus other 
large scale business and a scattering of 
smaller orders brought sales in the South- 
west to 167% of capacity during the 
week ended July 4, compared with 36% 
the previous week and 60% for the 
corresponding period a year previous. 
Northwestern mills reported business to- 
taling 116% of capacity for the week, 
compared with 65% a week previous and 
53% for the corresponding period a 
year previous. Sales were reported 
spotty at Buffalo, however, as the trade 
awaited more definite news before making 
commitments. 

Noticeable improvement is also noted 
in inquiry from the family trade, al- 
though proportionately family flour sales 
are not so good. 

The competing forces of a wheat move- 
ment without adequate storage facilities, 
which already has broken premiums 
down, and government loan action, which 
is holding the market up, keep the buy- 





er in a constant state of indecision. Many 
have already settled down, however, to 
a hand-to-mouth policy, feeling that ceil- 
ings and heavy wheat production will 
keep markets within a relatively narrow 
range. 

The range of prices quoted to buyers 
also is narrowing as the field of price 
imagination is being narrowed for the 
miller. No longer can he visualize a 
larger return from millfeed, and with 
limited storage facilities he will possibly 
soon be restricted in his wheat opera- 
tions and not be able to take advantage 
of “bargains.” 

PRICES 

Quotations on standard grades are 
about 10c bbl above a week ago in the 
Northwest, while patents in the South- 
west are about 5c bbl higher. Values 
at Buffalo are unchanged from a week 
ago. 

CLEARS 

Clears continue very strong in the 
Northwest with mills unable to supply all 
that is needed for immediate shipment. 
Clears are steady in the Southwest with 
some grades scarce, particularly high 
protein firsts. Spring first clears at 
Buffalo are firm, but sales are light. 


EXPORTS 


Export business in the Pacific North- 
west is nominal, after being exception- 
ally heavy to South Central America 
toward the end of last month. 

At other markets, exporting millers 
continue to have difficulty getting ship- 
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ping space to Caribbean and South Amer- 


ican ports. Sales in the Southwest are 
larger than the space which can be ob- 
tained for delivery. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHwesTerN 
Mitter they produced 1,214,572 bbls of 
flour during the week ended July 4, com- 
pared with 1,283,574 bbls during the pre- 
vious week and 1,237,745 bbls during the 
corresponding period a year previous. 
during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,129,994 and 1,117,894 bbls, respectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 1,571 bbls during the week 
ended July 4 over the output of the 
previous week. Production of north- 
western mills declined 32,155 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output 6,976 bbls 
under the week previous. 


Production 
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BAKERS INTERESTED 


Kansas City, Mo.—Apparent- 
ly impressed by the general sit- 
uation, possibly including the 
availability of some free wheat 
at discounts in the Southwest, 
bakers early this week were 
showing substantially greater in- 
terest in flour. Three chains are 
reported actively in the market, 
with some sales already con- 
cluded, and there is much more 
active inquiry from scattering in- 
dependents. Millers are report- 
ed not pressing sales and many 
are refusing to trade at cur- 
rent offers. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
SAG AT KANSAS CITY 


Jobbers and Millers Offering Feed for De- 
ferred Months Cause Down- 
ward Movement 


Both bran and shorts have sagged 
in the Kansas City options as both job- 
bers and millers are offering feed for 
deferred months, although not in large 
Trading amounted to 860 
feed manufacturers on the 
buying side. The incen- 
tive to buy futures dimin- 
ishes as the prices ap- 
proach ceiling levels, and 
near those levels millers 
also are inclined to do 
some hedging. 

Following the recent announcement of 
new ceiling prices, bran moved upward 
at St. Louis. Gray shorts being above the 
fixed price fell to ceiling level. Demand 
for both bran and gray shorts is good. 
Offerings of bran are somewhat freer, 
while gray shorts is more difficult to buy. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 6: 


quantities. 
with 


tons, 








Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds 
| PTT ETC CT 37.75 37.75* 39.25 
RO 'n 5 0:00 6408s . 36.25* 37.50 
September 36.20 36.25 
October 36.20 36.25 
November 36.50 36.75 
December 36.75 37.00 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 6: 


Bran Shorts 
A SPCULT TEC CC TCC ET Oe Cee 34.25 35.50 
BEE caccnee yo us'ngs cae wE es 33.00 34.40 
MCLE CLT Oe 33.00 33.75 
EFT CPR rr 33.00 33.75 
POUOTNOE cvcccseceresecoess Bee 33.75 
EROSINE hone cvegisnccaweees 33.40 33.65 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS QUOTATIONS AVERAGE 
| ABOUT UNCHANGED 


——— 
Slight Drop in Bran and Cottonseed Meal Values Offset by Some 
Advance in Soybean Meal and Gluten Feed— 
Index Number Unchanged 


Feed prices average about unchanged 
as a slight drop in bran and cottonseed 
meal values has been offset by some ad- 
vance in soybean meal and gluten feed. 
The index number 
of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices as a 
whole, released by 
the Department of 
Agriculture on July 
1, held at the previous week’s level of 
167.2. 
129.7. 





A year previous the index was 


WHEAT FEEDS 

Owing to free offerings from the South- 
west, bran is weaker at Minneapolis. 
Sales are reported at $38.75, Chicago. 
On July 7, bran sold at $37 at Minne- 
apolis, 75¢c under the ceiling, but it is 
said it could not move in volume at this 
price. Middlings and red dog, however, 
are scarce and firm at the ceiling levels, 
with city and country mills disposing 
of increasingly large percentages of out- 
put in mixed cars. 

Wheat feeds with the exception of 
standard bran hold very firm at Chicago 
with supplies of standard middlings and 


the heavier offal limited and inadequate. 


for trade requirements. Middlings and 
the heavier feeds are mostly held at new 


ceiling price levels, which figures $39.80 
ton, delivered Chicago rate points. 

Bran prices have declined at Kansas 
City, influenced by less urgent demand. 
Offerings are still of limited volume duc 
to light mill operations. Shorts are 1n 
good call for poultry and pig feeding 
and prices hold at ceiling levels. 

At Buffalo, wheat feed inquiry again 
has become urgent, particularly for feed 
for immediate shipment and offerings 
are rapidly taken, resulting in a strong 
market situation. Small quantities of 
bran are available in single car lots but 
there are practically no offerings of mid 
dlings or red dog. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Oil seed meals on an average are firml, 
held. At Minneapolis a fair to good de 
mand prevails for linseed meal, both for 
prompt and future shipments. 

Soybean meal quotations are firm to 
50c ton up. Offerings are confined for 
the most part to July and August ship- 
ments with crushers not offering meal 
for shipment beyond August at this time. 
Trade interests are awaiting govern- 
mental action with regard to establish- 
ment of floor levels on prices of soybean 
meal in order to encourage oil production. 

Cottonseed meal prices are easier with 
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southern handlers reducing their quota- 
tions 50c@$1 ton. Demand in the north- 


“ern trade area continues quite light for 


this item. 
CORN FEEDS 

July prices on gluten feed and gluten 
meal of 50c ton above the June basis 
are in effect but otherwise no change 1s 
reported in the general marketing situa- 
tion of this corn by-product. Produc- 
tion continues heavy but demand is good 
and offerings find outlet readily. Hom- 
iny feed market remains unchanged. De- 
mand is fair to good from eastern feed 
manufacturers but otherwise inquiry is 
limited. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps quotations 
remain at ceiling levels of $71 ton, bulk, 
for tankage, and $70 ton, bulk, for meat 
scraps. Tankage in cotton bags is quoted 
at $74.50, in burlap at $74.30; meat 
scraps in burlaps at $73.50, and in cot- 
tons at $73.35. Demand continues active 
and current production is well absorbed. 

Alfalfa meal quotations are firm at 
last week’s advance. Dehydrating plants 
are able to operate a little more actively 
as a result of clearer weather, but sun- 
cured hay is still too tough to grind in 
most. areas. Demand comes principally 
from mixed feed manufacturers and is 
good for all textures for dairy and poul- 
try rations. 

Malt sprouts are quoted at $25.50 ton 
and brewers’ dried grains at $28.50 ton at 
Milwaukee or Chicago. 
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WHEAT PRICES TAKE 
ON STRONGER TONE 


Earlier Losses Recovered With Buying Good 
—Wrangling Over Farm Legislation 
Disturbs Market 





Wheat futures markets have taken on 
a firmer tone as cash offerings dwindle 
and spot demand proves adequate. Prices 
are strengthened by good buying against 
enlargement of flour sales. Farm legis- 
lation controversies have some unsettling 
influence. 

Relatively favorable harvest weather 
prevails in the winter wheat area east 

of the Mississippi 

River except locally 

in the western Ohio 

Valley, but much of 

the western wheat 

belt is urgently in 
need of fair weather. Harvest is ad- 
vancing rapidly in the southern great 
plains, but in the transmississippi states 
continued rains delay harvesting, espe- 
cially in eastern Kansas, parts of Okla- 
homa and much of Missouri. Harvesting 
is nearly completed in southern Okla- 
homa and has become general in the 
Texas panhandle. 

In the spring wheat belt conditions 
continue decidedly favorable. Spring 
wheat is beginning to turn color in 
southern Minnesota, is heading in South 
Dakota and early fields are beginning 
to head in North Dakota. In the Paci- 
fic Northwest excessive rainfall is caus- 
ing some lodging in eastern Washington 
but otherwise conditions are favorable. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces, 
moisture is now abundant and crops need 
Sunshine and warmer weather. Generous 
rainfall during the week provided re- 
Serve moisture in Saskatchewan and 
helped late sown grain. Heavy stands 
are reported from some areas and early 
sown wheat is heading out. A substan- 








tial part of the crop is in short shot 
blade. 

In Europe the wheat harvest is under 
way in southern areas and is to start 
in southeastern countries, including the 
Danube Basin. The outlook is reported 
under average in all of these countries 
and in some instances decidedly poor. 
Favorable weather has improved wheat 
prospects in the United Kingdom, but 
the crop is still backward. 
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Federation Gives 
Figures on Average 
Cost of Production 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The average mill had 
43 employees on its manufacturing (ex- 
cluding the grain elevator) payroll dur- 
ing the quarter ended March 31, ac- 
cording to a recent survey of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 

These employees earned an average of 
$400.82 apiece for the quarter, which 
was equivalent to 75.2c per hour for 
the hours actually worked, including 
overtime. They produced 3.19 bbls of 
flour for each man-hour worked, or an 
average of 1,702 bbls per man for the 
three-month period. On the basis of the 
actual output for the period, this was 
equal to an average cost per barrel of 
23.5c. This figure compares with 23.7c 
in last year’s cost report, including ele- 
vator employees. 

The figure of 3.19 representing output 
per man-hour is weighted on the basis 
of output. A few mills reported as 
high as 5 bbls per man-hour and others 
were low. 

“Aside from technological differences, 
this figure—an index of labor efficiency 
—reflects variations in the rate of ca- 
pacity operated, age and temperament 
of the employees, their willingness to 
strive for perfection and frequently the 
kind of supervision being exercised,” the 
federation comments. 

“This index is also a measure of me- 
chanical efficiency, particularly in the 
packing, loading, trucking and ware- 
house operations. It was obvious, from 
an examination of the reports, that 
hourly wage rates, per se, do not tell 
the whole story so far as labor cost is 
concerned. The cost per barrel, of 
course, is what millers look at, but the 
ability of the mill and the men to turn 
out the goods at record speed is what 
really counts.” 
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ARGENTINA RAISES EXPORT 
WHEAT PRICES TO 59 7-8 BU 

Buenos Aires, ArGeNTINA.—Special— 
Export wheat prices have been raised 
1% American cents bu for adjoining 
countries as well as Europe and Brazil. 
The price to the last two is 59%c bu, 
bulk, ex-store here. 

There is a fairly steady demand from 
Brazil. Occasional moderate sales are 
made to the United Kingdom, when space 
is available. Spain continues to take 
intermittent shipments, although no an- 
nouncement has been made of any globu- 
lar sale to the Spanish government, which 
leads some to think that a good deal of 
the wheat now going to Spain will event- 
ually lodge in another country. 

All Argentine government steamers 
destined for the United States will call 
at New Orleans, except the few boats 
routed to the Pacific coast, after July 
20. New York and Atlantic ports will 
be eliminated as ports of call. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured 


in the U. S. 
J . 





Previous July 5, uly 6, July 8, 
July 4, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

WEOPEMWMORE ac cccccecssecsesecoes *241,816 273,971 249,899 207,529 234,927 
BOURGES cccccscccvevcessacees 492,920 491,349 498,431 422,926 408,706 
PEE. ae ecenesteneneneeseneve 175,811 182,787 182,968 190,417 173,451 
Central West—Eastern Div. *89,331 83,134 90,506 118,926 90,266 
WHOOP DIG. ce ccccccceece 35,687 57,958 40,749 55,138 38,266 
OTT rT TTT eee ere *19,643 25,826 26,361 23,383 22,291 
North Pacific Coast ........... *159,364 168,549 148,831 111,675 149,987 
ri. MYETETTETETTRELELeee 1,214,572 1,283,574 1,237,745 1,129,994- 1,117,894 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 





July 6, 
1940 
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July 4, Previous July 5, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 43 49 44 
Southwest ....... 70 69 70 
BOMAIO .ccccscees 60 62 64 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 67 45 57 
Western Div. .. 30 49 35 
re, ee 46 53 55 
N. Pacific Coast.. 78 83 72 
TOE seness 59 61 59 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
June 28-July 4.. 415,500 287,828 69 
Previous week 415,500 298,297 72 
ZOSF ABO ceccces 415,500 298,338 72 
Two years ago... 415,500 255,809 62 
PEVO+YVORF QVOTABCS 2... cccccccccccece 63 
SOR=FORP BVOTERS sc scecesvecvecess 64 
Kansas City 
June 28-July 4.. 180,000 123,853 69 
Previous week 180,000 111,692 62 
Year ago ......% 180,000 121,266 67 
Two years ago... 180,000 98,521 55 
PIVG-YOGPr BVETARBS .ccccccsccccccccs 69 
DOR-FERF AVOTARS cc vcccvsacsecvecs 66 
June 28-July 4.. 38,908 69 
Previous week 39,610 70 
TOGP OBO .cccses 56,700 33,651 59 
Two years ago... 56,700 23,573 42 
Salina 
June 28-July 4.. 56,100 42,331 75 
Previous week 56,100 41,750 74 
ee De caennds 56,100 45,176 81 
Two years ago... 56,100 45,023 80 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Veekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 28-July 4.. 130,800 93,955 72 
Previous week 130,800 100,302 77 
ORF GEO cvccsee 130,800 90,987 70 
Two years ago... 141,600 60,341 42 
DEVO+FOGE GVGTERE ccicccceccvcvossce 59 
TON-VORF BVETEGS .rccccesevesesses 54 
Portland District 
Weekly Flour Pct 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 28-July 4.. 73,400 *65,409 89 
Previous week 73,400 68,247 93 
VORP BHO osccver 74,800 57,844 78 
Two years ago... 74,600 51,334 69 
Five-year Average .....sccrsccceces 66 
Wee COND ccasevesccacenins 56 
*Estimated, 
THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4.. 42,700 46 
Previous week 48,300 53 
WORF GOO cccsses 48,000 55 
Two years ago... 43,200 54 
DAVO-FORF GVOTORS occ ccccccesscceccs 55 
- S.C RE EEP ES ree 53 


Production for current week is estimated. 





July 1 to———, 
July 4, July 5, 
1942 1941 
145,089 199,919 
197,168 398,745 
105,486 146,374 
53,598 72,405 
21,413 32,599 
11,787 21,089 
95,618 119,065 
630,159 990,196 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4.. 376,950 164,347 44 
Previous week .. 376,950 184,196 49 
VORP OHO ceccese 389,550 163,764 42 
Two years ago... 389,550 139,788 36 
PIVSVERE GVOTEMS cc ccccsceccevsess 40 
ZOMAFORE GVOTRMS 6 occcvevsessccces 43 

Production for current week was partly 

estimated. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct, 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 28-July 4.. 180,300 77,469 43 
Previous week 180,300 89,775 50 
SOP GEO cnscnes 179,100 86,135 48 
Two years ago... 180,900 67,741 37 
fee oe) Se 41 
BOPTORE GUGTRR cc ceseesscwessces 42 

CENTRAL WEST 

Eastern Division 

Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4.. 133,850 89,331 67 
Previous week 186,240 83,134 45 
ZORP OHO scceces 158,820 90,506 57 
Two years ago... 187,020 118,926 64 
PivVG+VOGP GVOTERO 2c ccccccoseccosec 62 
TOM-VORF BVOTERS aeccccccsccvececs 63 
Production for current week is partly 


estimated. 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, 


Western Division 


in- 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
June 28-July 4.. 117,600 
Previous week 117,600 
TONe BOS sccuves 117,600 
Two years ago... 117,600 
Five-year average ......... 
Ten-year average ......... 
BUFFALO 
Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
June 28-July 4.. 294,600 
Previous week . 294,600 
VOAF BBO .ccccee 294,600 
Two years ago... 289,800 


Five-year average 


Ten-year 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


average 


for the current and prior two weeks, 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
35,687 
57,958 
40,749 
55,138 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
175,811 
182,787 
182,968 
190,417 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

60 
62 
64 
64 
62 


63 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all 


mills of Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


39,093 
40,558 


40,518 
39,841 
34,921 
34,291 
36,613 


7-—Combined— 
Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


39,093 


39,841 
34,921 
34,291 
36,613 


-—Southwest——, -—Northwest—— -——Buffalo—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June 28-July 4.. 23,098 23,098 9,402 402 6,593 6,593 
Previous week 23,171 10,532 6,855 
Two weeks ago.. 22,860 10,613 7,045 
BEE wdecdeneces 23,405 23,405 9,575 9,575 6,861 6,861 
DP 95.6065 0065 19,915 19,915 7,865 7,865 7,141 7,141 
SPS 19,144 19,144 8,643 8,643 6,504 6,504 
BEE 06 s0dveenee 21,240 21,240 8,864 8,864 6,509 6,509 
Five-yr. average 21,360 21,360 8,870 8,870 6,722 6,722 


36,952 


36,952 
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Less Rust in Southwest Wheat 
Fields Than in Many Years 


MinNeEapouis, Minn.—There is less 
rust in Southwest wheat fields than there 
has been in many years, D. G. Fletcher, 
secretary of the conference for grain rust 
prevention, reported after a recent sur- 
vey trip through that area. 

Two reasons for the reduction in rust 
losses were reported by Mr. Fletcher—cool 
weather during May and early June, and 
greenbugs which destroyed 90 to 95% 
of the wheat and oats acreage in the area 
roughly bounded by lines drawn from 
Waco to Greenville and Wichita Falls, 
Texas— according to his report to the 
Cargill Grain Co. 

The destruction of the crop in this area 
probably will reduce the infection in the 
Northwest this year, Mr. Fletcher indi- 
cated, because the wheat in that area is 
largely soft wheat, which is very sus- 


ceptible to stem rust and the crop 
there in the past has been a_ breed- 
ing ground for much of the rust 


which over-wintered in the Southwest and 
then spread northward when winds and 
weather conditions were favorable. 
However, Mr. Fletcher warned that 
reduction of inoculum to the South is 
only one factor in the chain of events 
that determine whether damaging rust 


will occur in any year. 

Spring wheat is late and in many sec- 
tions the stands are heavy and succulent, 
ideal for rust development if rust spores 
reach the field, he pointed out. 

Reports from field men mopping up 
barberry bushes in Minnesota indicate 
they rusted May 20 and have been 
spreading rust to grain and grasses for 
at least four weeks. 

Mr. Fletcher reported he was able to 
find traces of rust only as far as 20 
miles north of Council Bluffs, Iowa, so 
that the probable source of rust infec- 
tion will be largely barberry bushes this 
year. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture says no rust has been reported 
on winter wheat in southeastern North 
Dakota or southern Minnesota where the 
crop last week was in the milk and dough 
stage. 

Reports from Washington said Con- 
gress had decided to cut the amount of 
the barberry eradication appropriation 
submitted by the budget bureau by $40,- 
000. An attempt was expected to be 
made to have at least part of this amount 
included in the deficiency bill to be con- 
sidered later by Congress. 





S.W. CROP REPORTED 
UP TO EXPECTATIONS 


Wheat Begins to Move in Big Quantities 


As Wet Weather Clear- 
ing Away 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—With wet weather 
clearing away and the wheat beginning 
to move in big quantities in the South- 
west, wheat men are beginning to feel 
that the crop will be just about as ex- 
pected, both in size and quality. 

Central Kansas, affected by the wet 
weather to a greater extent than western 
areas, is producing a normal crop of 
medium to low protein wheat, of fair test 
weight, the grain men say. 

Western Kansas, already having given 
promise of big yields of fine wheat, will 
keep that promise with high protein and 
high test weight, first receipts indicate. 

Although the delayed harvest makes 
the July 4 receipts less significant than 
usual, it is interesting that in the face 
of the permit system, and immediately 
following 4,880 cars of 
wheat came in to the seven large south- 


wet weather 


western primary markets, compared with 
5,773 a year ago. 

Reports from the country, even in the 
western counties where harvesting is just 
getting under way, are that country and 
farm storage is filling up with amazing 
speed and that the remainder must find 
a home elsewhere. Some feel, however, 
that the country will absorb more than 
most people realize, if terminals become 
congested. 
estimated, however, 
trouble will develop. 


If the crop is badly under- 


serious storage 
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ISSUES WAR BOND BONUS 
Nutiey, N. J.—Employees of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., who have been in 
the service of the company for at least 
one year recently received a bonus in 
the form of War Savings bonds. 





NORTHWEST RECEIVES 
ADDED PRECIPITATION 


Small Grains Making Nice Progress and 


Promise Well, According 

to Report 

Minn.—The Northwest 
had additional precipitation during the 
past week, but it was not unwelcome in 
North Dakota and Montana. Scattered 
sections in South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota little too much 
moisture for the time being, but, general- 


MIN NEAPOLIS, 


have had a 


ly speaking, small grains are making nice 
progress and promise well. 

Commenting on the situation as_ it 
looked July 7, the Occident Elevator 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
said: “All early sown wheat is headed 
out, and practically all spring wheat will 
be headed out in another week, except 
in some northern districts. Reports are 
still very optimistic, although it is real- 
ized that every cold, rainy week delays 
maturity. There is apprehension that we 
will get a hot spell of weather and that 
the crop will fade rapidly. However, 
if the crop could get into the dough 
stage before hot weather comes on, there 
is enough moisture in the soil to give a 
good yield, even if weather turned dry 
after the wheat is in the dough.” 

Weather is still very moderate, cool 
nights and warm days, with temperature 
well below normal for the season. 
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RED TURKEY WHEAT BEST 
WITHSTANDS WET WEATHER 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Turkey Red wheat 
can take wet weather better than any 
other variety grown in this section, ac- 
cording to reports of farmers of the 
Wichita area. One farmer near Haven, 
northwest of here, reported that he had 
put out Turkey, Tenmarg and Chiefkan 





on the same farm and with equal possi- 
bilities as to ground. The Turkey wheat 
stood up in spite of the wet weather and 
Tenmarq suf- 
fered somewhat, while the Chiefkan straw 
could not stand the wet weather and was 
badly lodged. Similar reports from other 
farmers place Turkey the best wet weath- 


was in good condition. 


er wheat. 
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Wheat Harvesting 


Nears Completion 
in Oklahoma 


Ox.ia.—Harvesting 
of wheat is practically completed in the 
of Oklahoma 
yields have been higher than pre-harvest 
estimates, except in those localities dam- 
aged by greenbugs, floods and hail storms. 
All available storage in this southwestern 
belt is filled, and elevator managers say 
trouble in 
enough cars to ship out the surplus grain. 

In the Enid area, the heart of the 
larger wheat belt, harvesting is about 
half completed and already terminal stor- 
age facilities are filled. On June 29, for 
the first time in Enid history, elevators 
were refusing to take any wheat except 
that on which previous commitments to 
accept had been made. The city’s grain 
companies have leased the local live- 
stock pavilion and other available facil- 
ities for storage. In the rural 
farmers after filling their bins are re- 





Oxtanoma Cliry, 


southern portion where 


they anticipate no getting 


areas 


ported to be piling wheat on the ground 
or are selling it at a sacrifice. 

It is estimated that 90% of all storage 
space for government loan wheat in the 
northwestern area is filled. 

If favorable weather conditions con- 
tinue, it is expected that wheat harvest- 
ing will be completed this week in that 
sector. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS STUDY 
NEW CROP WHEAT PRICE 


Ont.—The_ winter 
mills of this province are giving a good 
deal of thought to the price they should 
pay for new 


Toronvo, wheat 


crop winter wheat when 
it comes on the market soon. 

The crop as it stands now is a big 
Acreage is about 35% more than 
last year while the yield per acre will be 
greater. The general opinion of millers 
is that the ceiling on flour will limit the 
price they pay farmers for this wheat 
to not more than 90c@$1 bu. At this 
price they will be able to offer flour at 


around $5.20 bbl. 


one. 


The ceiling on wheat 


July 8, 1942 















ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuENOsS AlrRES, ARGENTINA.—Light to 


fair rains in Entre Rios and northern 
Santa Fe have helped the newly germi- 
nated wheat and linseed in those areas, 
where the crop outlook is very fair. Else- 
where, especially in the South and West, 
Seeding is delayed 
In the North 


the wheat acreage is five to 10% less than 


the drouth continues. 
seriously in these zones. 
a year ago. In other sections the de- 
crease may be from 10 to 30%. 








works out at around $1.12 bu at Ontario 
country points, far too high a figure in 
relation to western spring wheat or the 
price which can be obtained for Ontario 
flous. 

Another factor in this problem arises 
from the fact that the subsidy of $4.50 
ton on western feed and feed grains 
shipped into Ontario will be in effect 
next year. This cuts down the return 
mills may. expect from winter wheat 
millfeed. Pasture is good at present and 
the demand for these products will be 
correspondingly reduced when new crop 
winter wheat comes on the market in 
July. 

The one feature of this situation which 
these mills find favorable is that there 
is a good demand for Canadian millfeed 
in United States at $10@11 ton over 
domestic Ontario prices. 
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DRIER WEATHER IMPROVES 
CONDITIONS IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—Drier weather during 
the past two weeks has improved condi- 
tions in Ontario and crops are looking 
well. Winter wheat is ripening fast and 
will soon be ready for cutting. The yield 
promises to be heavy. 





Some damage was done by excessive 
moisture in early June which held up 
seeding of late crops and drowned out 
spring grains in low-lying fields. How- 
ever, the percentage of damage was small 
and the remainder of the crop is now in 
good condition, 

In Quebec, crop conditions are similar 
to those of Ontario. In both provinces 
the weather has been unfavorable for 
corn and growth has been slow but there 
is some improvement recently. 





Weather Dry and Hot 





Fourth Finds Kansas Farmers 
Busy With Big Wheat Harvest 


The Glorious Fourth found the wheat 
farmers of Kansas busy with thousands 
of machines in the field. The weather 
was dry and hot, “just right.” 

Notwithstanding some delays and rains 
lodging some wheat, the yields are still 
standing up and there are so many re- 
ports of 25- and 36-bu yields that, even 
with reduced acreage, the totals may be 
very high indeed. 

Protein and test weights are both good. 
Thousands of bushels of wheat, possibly 





‘storage. 


millions of bushels, are already in neat 
piles on the ground. 


One farmer, in extra exuberance, 
says he is going to have to borrow 
land from his neighbor on which to 
pile his grain. 

Though lumber for farm building was 
frozen, denied by WPB to dealers by 
an order of May 15, this was partly 
relaxed by an amended order on June ! 
to allow shipment of lumber for grain 
Yet, for all practical purposes, 
lumber has not been available for months. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
ACREAGE RESTRICTED 


Shortage of Storage Facilities, Manpower 
Given as Reasons for Decision 
of Committee 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne, Australia, 
reported on May 5 that the difficulty of 
providing adequate storage facilities for 
wheat in Australia, together with the 
necessity for conserving available man 
power, resulted in a decision by the 
Wheat Stabilization Committee to re- 
strict acreage sown to wheat in Australia 
for the 1942-43 season. 

Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land and South Australia have not been 
asked to reduce acreages beyond those 
applying in 1941 but in western Aus- 
tralia the acreage has been reduced by 
one third. The average production of 
wheat in that state is 32,800,000 bus, 
thus the reduction will be about 11,000,000 
bus. 

The necessity for the greater restric- 
tion in western Australia is due to the 
large surplus of wheat beyond its domes- 
tic requirements. Marketing difficulties 
experienced in the past two years caused 
accumulation of large stocks of wheat 
and created an urgent storage problem. 
Although most of the other states pro- 
duce more wheat than Western Australia 
their surpluses are not so heavy. 

In April stocks of grain in the hands 
of the Australian Wheat Board for dis- 
posal totaled 149,000,000 bus, compared 
with 61,000,000 
month of 1941. 

The Wheat Board reduced prices of 
wheat sold to farmers by 6d bu in order 
to enable them te use this grain as a 
supplementary ration for stock. The 
lower price does not apply to wheat sold 
for human consumption. Prices of wheat 
to farmers on trucks at ports are 3s 6d 
bu, bulk, and 3s 634d, bagged. 
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in the corresponding 








Heavy Rains Damage 
Winter Crop in 
Pacific Northwest 


PortLanp, Ore.—Crop conditions are 
very good and harvesting will start next 
week in the earlier sections. Heavy rains 
last week were of invaluable aid to 
spring planted grains, but did some dam- 
age to the winter crop. Heavy lodging 
resulted from these rains, but the bene- 
fits to the spring crops more than offset 
the damage to winter wheat. 

Barley is being threshed in some sec- 
tions and will arrive at terminals earlier 
than usual. Weather has turned fa- 
vorable for ripening of grains and a good 
crop of all kinds of grains—wheat, oats 
and barley—is expected in the Pacific 
Northwest this year. 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MOISTURE ABOVE NORMAL 
IN 3 PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Wiynirec, Man.—The total moisture 
condition for the three prairie provinces, 
weighted and averaged for both stubble 
and summer fallow land, shows 105% 
of normal, as compared with 98% last 
week, and 88% at this time a year ago, 
according to the Searle precipitation re- 
port. 

On crops seeded on stubble land, in- 
cluding the reserves from last fall and 
this current season’s precipitation, the 
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condition is 121% of normal, compared 
with 108% last week and 87% a year 
ago. On crops seeded on summer fallow, 
and which have reserves of an extra 
year’s rainfall, the condition is 100% of 
normal, compared with 94% last week 
and 91% at this time a year ago. 

For Alberta the total moisture condi- 
tion is 101%, as compared with 95% 
last week, and 83% a year ago. For 
Saskatchewan the total moisture condi- 
tion is 104%, as compared with 94% last 
week and 84% a year ago. For Manitoba 
the total moisture condition is 128%, as 
compared with 126% last week, and 
124% a year ago. 
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Grasshoppers Start 
to Damage Crops 
in North Dakota 


Farco, N. D.—Grasshoppers are start- 
ing to destroy crops in some sections 
of North Dakota, it is reported by F. 
Gray Butcher, North Dakota Agriculture 
College extension service entomologist 
and state control leader. First areas hit 
by the pests are in the extreme southwest 
and _ northeast parts of the state. 

Hatching of the 1942 batch of ’hoppers 
was practically 100% complete by July 1 
for the most common type in the state— 
the stubble or lesser-migratory kind, Mr. 
Butcher indicated. At that time the 
different species, which does most of its 
damage to corn and other later crops, 
was about half completed. This latter 
kind is of less importance than the stub- 
ble type. 
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INDIANA WHEAT REPORTED 
NOT UP TO EXPECTATIONS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 





Inv. — Harvesting of 
wheat is underway in southern Indiana, 
according to the weekly report of the lo- 
cal weather bureau on crop and weather 
conditions. The condition of the crop 
varies from poor to good, and not up to 
expectations. 

Corn is reported good and making ex- 
cellent growth under normal conditions, 
with oats fair to good and mostly ripen- 
ing in the southern part of the state. 
Pastures and soybeans are reported in 
fair to good condition. 

Temperatures for the week were slight- 
ly below normal while rainfall was light 
to moderate. 
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WHEAT FIELDS RIPE, READY 
TO CUT IN TOLEDO AREA 


To.Lepo, Oun10.—Fields of wheat around 
Toledo are dead ripe and ready to cut, 
as usual July 4. Quite a number have 
already been cut and wheat is in shock. 
The great majority of fields present an 
even and thick stand, and only rarely 
one sees a field that is not so good. 
There have been so frequent rains as to 
create fear of wet harvest and that there 
may be considerable wet and sprouted 
wheat, which would be bad with handi- 
caps for handling it this year. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS IN ALABAMA 

Cuicaco, Itu.—Farm Security home 
management supervisors from 59 Ala- 
bama counties saw demonstrations of 
enriched white flour uses given by Miss 
See Rice, southern representative of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, at Selma, Tusca- 
loosa and Tuscumbia recently. Miss 





Rice plans a series of demonstrations 
for Alabama home management super- 
visors similar to those she gave in Geor- 
gia, where all Farm Security supervisors 
in the state were given instructions in 
the varied uses of enriched white flour. 
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OKLAHOMA STORAGE SPACE 
OBJECT OF C. OF C. DRIVE 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—At the be- 
hest of the Oklahoma state chamber of 
commerce of com- 
merce have launched a drive to provide 
storage for the current wheat crop. Eith- 
er the building of new granaries or the 
renting of empty buildings is suggested. 
This action grew out of reports that 
grain farmers are in some instances sell- 
ing their wheat for 40@50c bu because of 
lack of storage. If properly stored the 
government would lend $1 or more on 
the wheat. 

Dr. J. M. Ashton, research director 
for the state chamber, said the matter 
should be treated as local. He urged 
new bins built costing 15c bu stored with 
the government lending 7c and the bal- 
ance financed by local agencies where the 
farmer is unable to handle it. 





all local chambers 
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To June 1 





Lend-Lease Deliveries 
of Farm Products Top 
Five Billion Pounds 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that more 
than 5,178,000,000 lbs of farm products 
had been delivered to representatives of 
the United Nations for lend-lease ship- 
ment up to June 1. Total cost of these 
products, bought by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration and delivered 
at shipping points since the program be- 
gan in April, 1941, has approximated 
$701,000,000. 

During May, 200,914,489 Ibs costing 
$41,528,179 were delivered. The largest 
transfers were for meats and dairy 
products, meats totaling 52,098,154 lbs 
and dairy products 40,383,556 Ibs. 

The per unit cost of all commodities 
delivered in May averaged 20.6c lb. 

Leading commodity groups delivered, 
with cumulative values up to June 1, 
1942, were: dairy products and eggs, 
$224,378,773; meat, fish and fowl, $211,- 
615,575; fruits, vegetables and nuts, $54,- 
854,382; grain and cereal products, $27,- 
714,251; lards, fats and oils, $56,006,163. 
Purchases of other foodstuffs totaled 
$5,109,791, and nonfoodstuffs $121,378,- 
244. 
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VACATION HARVEST HANDS 
THWARTED BY WET WEATHER 


Wicuita, pro- 
gressing between rains in the area around 
Wichita. The harvest has been delayed 
by the heavy rains, which totaled 8.64 
inches in June as against an average of 
4.56 inches. 

The lateness of the harvest has thrown 
the plan of many vacation harvest hands 
in the discard. Many Wichita folk 
planned to take their summer vacations 
at harvest time so that they could help 
relatives with the wheat. But the har- 
vest was two weeks behind schedule and 
most of those who planned to work in it 





Kansas.—Harvest is 
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* * 
* 


GRAIN VESSEL RETURNED 
TO SERVICE 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Once headed for 
the scrap heap, the grain vessel 
“Nine” recently returned to service 
as the “Starbuck.” The boat is now 
owned by Hallet & Carey. K. A. 
Powell, president of the company, al- 
so heads the Powell Transport Co., 
which now operates the vessel. The 
“Nine” was the last of the American 
“Poker” fleet of lake vessels. 


* * 
HARVEST ALL NIGHT 
Lancaster, Pa.—For the first 


time in history here, harvesting has 
been put on a 24-hour basis with 
farmers pooling their machinery to 
haul in the hay and grain under flood- 
lights. Children, 11 and 12 years 
old, are helping operate tractors and 
threshers during the daylight hours. 
The adults take over the night shift 
and blame it on Hitler, 


* * 
JUNE RAINS SET RECORD 
IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG, MANn.—Rainfall at the 
University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, totaled 7.1 in last month to set 
an all-time record for June rainfall 
at that station. The previous record 


was in June, 1929, when 6.55 in fell. 
The records go back to 1892. 


* 











took their vacations while waiting for the 
rain to cease. 

A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent 
here, reported that the wheat berry had 
not had a chance to dry properly. He 
said that with warm, dry weather wheat 
would be harvested rapidly. 
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ON WHEAT INSTITUTE BUSINESS 
Cuicaco, Int.—W. Floyd Keepers, di- 
rector of the educational division of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, was in New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, La., on business 
recently. 
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CANADIAN PRAIRIES NEED 
WARM, SUNNY WEATHER 


Winnipec, Man.—Soaking rains last 
week further improved crop prospects 





over the Canadian ‘prairies, but weather 
continued generally cool. Warm, sunny 
weather is now an urgent requirement 
to promote good growth from now until 
maturity. Alberta experienced 
temperatures in the 80's late in the week, 
but it remained cool in 
and Manitoba. 

The general crop outlook in the West 
at the present time is exceedingly bright. 


some 


Saskatchewan 


The cool weather has retarded insect ac- 
tivity and grasshopper damage to date 
has been insignificant. Sawfly damage is 
expected to be heavy in some areas. At 
the present time weed growth appears 
to be causing more concern than all in- 
sect activity combined. 
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From the engraving files of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago comes this group of pictures showing the St. Louis office of the United 
States Food Administration Milling Division in World War I and the division’s 
personnel. Samuel Plant was chairman, and on his committee were H. B. Sparks, 
Julius Postel, O. M. Friend and E. J. Eisenmayer. R. F. Reed was executive man- 
ager. When he retired from active participation in the flour milling industry in 1926 
Mr. Plant was vice president of the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. His home is in St. 
Louis where he still finds plenty of interesting things to do—not the least of them, 


slope meter for use with the wheel which 
registers the degree of incline and cor- 
rects the readings on hilly fields to level 
measurements. 


Field Measuring 


(Continued from page 7.) Another Gandy device, most compli- 
cated of all his instruments, is a plane 
table, used for measuring strip crops 
on contour farms in erosion control 


areas. Complete mapping of farms can 


Using the wheel in exceptionally hilly 
country sometimes throws field measure- 
ment out of line with aerial photo 
measurement. Gandy has developed a 





he writes, is doing his best “to grow old gracefully.” Mr. Sparks, also retired, now 
lives in Palm Beach, Fla. For many years he was president of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill. Mr. Postel, who was president of the Ph. H.. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill., died in 1933. Mr. Friend, whose death occurred in 1932, was pres!- 
dent of the Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co. until 1929, when that firm ceased operations. 
Mr. Eisenmayer at the time of his death in 1935, was president of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. Mr. Reed was not a miller and since Food Adminis- 
tration days has had no connection with the industry. 


When people see the blackboard, the 
model of the 
measuring wheel fold into compact units, 
they always comment, “Everything that 
Gandy makes folds up.” 

The 
though. 
‘“That’s all right,” he says, “just as 
long as the company doesn‘t fold up.” 


be readily accomplished with the plane 
table. 

But the Gandy line isn’t confined to 
measuring devices. Patented and in 
commercial production are a portable 
blackboard, a fertilizer spreader de- 
signed for light applications, and the 
Gandy Doughmaster, a handy device for 
the housewife. 


Doughmaster and one 


inventor has a ready answer 
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The First Power Mill 


. HE earliest known allusion to a 
water mill, the first power mill of 


the world, occurs in an epigram 
by Antipater of Thessalonica, who flour- 
ished at about 85 B.C: 

“Cease your work, ye maids, ye who 
labored at the mill. Sleep now, and let 
the birds sing to the ruddy morn. Ceres 
has commanded the water nymphs to per- 
form your task; and these, obedient to 
her call, throw themselves on the wheel, 
force round the axletree, and so the 
heavy mill.” 

In this elegant metaphor we discern 
the maids and slaves of the saddlestone, 
the mortar and the quern liberated from 
their toil by the discovery that quern 
stones could be revolved by the force 
of a running stream. 

The exact date at which this jew 
desprit was written is unfortunately, 
however, a matter of some doubt. More- 
over, this particular epigram, though 
written about a century before Christ, 
was not edited till so late a period as 
the seventeenth century, when it was 
published by Salmatius (C. Saumaise). 
Adopting the opinion of Salmatius, the 
epigram is to be taken as recording the 
invention of water milling at about 
85 B.C. 

The second known water mill is that of 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, in Asia, 
mentioned by Strabo. The Greek chron- 
icler, referring to the defeat of that king 
hy Pompey in 65 B.C., states that in the 
mountainous region of Paryadres, in 
Pontus, where were many fortresses well 
supplied with water, Mithridates had 
built his capital cities, Eupatoria and 
Amisia. Here he made his last and in- 
effectual stand against the legions of 
Rome. 

At Cabira, adds Strabo, the king had 
established an enclosed part, etc., as 
well as a certain contrivance, udraletes, 
a hydraulic machine, which is agreed 
by commentators to indicate a water mill. 


Pliny (about A.D. 75) mentioned mills 
driven by water. The Roman type of 
water mill was certainly known in the 
time of Pliny to the philosophers of 
Rome, but, so far as can be traced, it 
was not used there nor elsewhere. The 
Greek mill of Antipater, on the other 
hand, was in use about 160 years before. 


In classic times no evidence occurs in- 
dicative of the nature of the Greek water 
mill. Still there are at hand abundant 
means not only of proving its existence 
but of judging from other sources of its 
form and construction. Of two types of 
water mills known in, say, the time of 
Pliny, one was of an exceedingly simple 
and the other of a comparatively com- 
plicated nature. 

Various considerations appear to war- 
rant the assumption that the simpler was 
the more early of the two, and, in fact, 
was the Greek mill now under notice. 

This water wheel lay vertically upon 
or in the water, and revolved an upright 
central shaft standing upon a stone in 
the bed of a stream, or else it stood in 
a dry channel to which water was con- 
veyed by a trough. The upper end of 
the shaft or spindle passed through the 
lower of the two quern-like grinding- 
Stones placed above, but was fixed to 
the upper stone. Thus, the water wheel, 
the shaft and the upper stone all re- 
volved together. 


Such a mill, erected upon a small 
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stream, would grind slowly, as one revo- 
lution of the water wheel would only 
produce one revolution of the grinding 
stone. Subject to this drawback, how- 
ever, the extreme adaptability of the 
mill to the limited demands of early 
times, its simplicity of construction, to- 
gether with the absence of cogs or other 
complicated gearing, all combined to in- 
sure it a large and lasting popularity 
far beyond the confines of early Greece. 

Its use spread throughout Europe till, 
about the eighth century, it was gen- 


present day, in Europe and Asia, either 
the mill itself is found in use, or its pre- 
historic relics testify to its former ex- 
istence. 

In Greece it survived till late in the 
Middle Ages. The sixteenth century 
French naturalist and traveler, Belon, 
saw at Mount Athos, in Greece, mills 
driven by streams no thicker than a 
man’s arm, the wheel small and “made in 
a different manner to ours” but never- 
theless capable of turning millstones as 
large as might be desired. 


19 


ing from that of French mills, we may 
doubtless recognize the still perpetuated 
primitive little machine which evoked the 
wonder and inspired the ode of Antip- 
ater of Thessalonica. 
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RED CROSS HEARS OF FLOUR USES 

Cuicaco, ILt.—A_ nutrition class spon- 
sored by the Red Cross and having an 
enrollment of 85 persons saw a recent 
demonstration of enriched white flour 
uses given by Miss Pauline Girard, north- 


erally superseded by the larger and more 
powerful Roman water mill. At the 


In this mountain mill, overlooking the 
Egean Sea, with its water wheel differ- 


eastern representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, at Meriden, Conn. 
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NEVER BUY 


Could it be your family flour she is talking 
about? It’s like the old story of the innocent by- 
stander who frequently gets hurt. You may make 
the best flour in the world, but when something 
goes wrong and the baking ends in a dismal 
failure, it’s the innocent flour that usually gets 
the blame. 


Of course the flour wasn’t at fault. Like as not 
the sour milk Mrs. Housewife was using wasn’t 
sour enough to neutralize the soda. Maybe she 
didn’t mix the leavening thoroughly. Any one 
of a dozen or more reasons might have been the 
real cause for the baking failure. But call atten- 
tion to them and Mrs. Housewife is merely con- 
vinced that you are “just passing the buck.” 


The simplest way to avoid complaints, as many 
mills are discovering these days, is to put a 
dependable leavening into the flour at the mill. 
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FLOUR AGAIN! 


By dependable leavening we mean V-90 and 
soda, of course. 


Don’t get the idea that V-90 Self-Rising Flour 
is just a biscuit flour. Because V-90 not only 
bakes a lighter, tastier, more wholesome biscuit, 
but cakes, cookies, and other oven delicacies. 


Mills that are making important gains in sales 
volume are going “all-out” for V-90 Self-Rising 
Flour . . . selling to plain flour customers who 
never used self-rising before. Not only does this 
economical, better leavened flour encourage more 
frequent baking, but complaints vanish like magic. 
Why not try it? 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Plants: Nashville Mt.Pleasant,Tenn. Chicago Heights, Ill. 


New York Nashville 
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* ADOLPH MENJOU LIKES ARMY BREAD e 








Adolph Menjou, noted movie actor, enjoys a taste of good army bread fresh 
out of the oven in the post bakery at Camp Warren, Wyo. The boys who baked 
the bread seem glad to know he likes it. 





Bakers Are Pledged to Victory 
In Long Company’s Conference 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The W. E. Long Co. 
wartime conference of bakery owners 
and managers, held here June 22, 23 and 
24, went on record as pledging every 
resource in unanimous support of, and 
co-operation with, the government’s ef- 
forts to win the war and speed the peace. 
A resolution to this effect commended 
and approved the services rendered the 
government, the public and the baking 
industry by John T. McCarthy, chief 
of the bread and bakery products sec- 
tion of the War Production Board, and 
expressed appreciation to the baking in- 
dustry’s advisory committee. 

This conference was swelled to its high- 
est attendance since the first W. E. 
Long world war conference of 27 years 
ago by representative owners and man- 
agers of baking plants from all over 
Canada and the United States. 

W. E. Long’s address of welcome 
stressed the immediate value of exchang- 
ing information on current problems of 
management, and the long range benefits 
of plans and programs worked out by 
these associates over the years. These 
benefits were amply verified by W. C. 
Moeller with statistics and charts for the 
progress of these plants in profits, in- 
creases in sales volume, decrease in con- 
trollable costs and improved market 
position from year to year. The facts 
about waste and loss due to stale bread 
returns, while lower than previous years, 
were characterized as distinctly unpa- 
triotic, unjustified and dangerous to the 
industry and the competitive practice of 
stale returns was unanimously con- 
demned by the conference. Facts and 
figures for several hundred plants showed 
how consumer demand and brand prefer- 
ence have been upheld, even improved, in 
spite of 25 to 50% reduction in tire 
mileage with consequent reorganization 
of service. 

John T. McCarthy told of the aims, 
methods and plans for the baking indus- 





try’s co-ordination of its public service 
with the needs of our nation’s war effort. 
He emphasized the seriousness of our 
necessity for rubber conservation and for 
ingredient limitations. 

Canadian bakers, with L. A. Trapp, 
Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, as spokes- 
man, told of their longer experiences with 
wartime restrictions and pointed out the 
similarity of both baker and consumer 
reactions in Canada to those in the United 
States, thus- accounting somewhat for 
the closeness with which the Canadian 
pattern for war restrictions and control 
methods has been followed in this coun- 
try. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
gave an analysis of the vitamin, mineral 
and baking characteristics of flours as 
affected by milling extractions and indi- 
cated that until further technical de- 
velopment in milling process can be 
achieved, the public demand for white, 
fine textured bread will make it com- 
mercially impractical to produce breads 
from long extraction flours. Judging 
from the disappointed consumption fig- 
ures in Europe and England for the 
darker, coarser breads, the consumer 
will be better served, he believes, with 
enrichment of good white flour and bread. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, chief of the divi- 
sion of chemotherapy, U. S. Public 
Health Service, and Walter D. Warrick, 
W. E. Long Co., described the great 
progress now being made in public edu- 
cation and promotion of the national 
nutrition program, which is carrying en- 
riched bread into consumption through 
new consumer interest and education at 
a rapidly increasing rate. The present 
estimated consumption of enriched bak- 
ers’ bread, Dr. Sebrell said, is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 75% of all bread 
consumed, at the end of the first year 
of the enrichment program. 

Mr. Warrick urged the need for the 
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right kind of advertising for bread and 
bakery products in wartime, and the 
part it should play in our national health 
program. 

Growth of bakery markets under war- 
time conditions and the opportunities 
ahead for those bakery executives who 
plan now for the higher levels of bakery 
business to follow the war furnished a 
decidedly optimistic note sounded by 
Lloyd R. Wolfe. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, and a recep- 
tion and cocktail hour preceding, were 
enjoyed by nearly 300 as guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Long. At the conclu- 
sion there was an impressive service in 
honor of the relatives and employees 
of associates now in the armed service 
of their country. 
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WAR SHIPPING SITUATION 
DISCUSSED BY CANADIAN 


Toronto, Ont.—At a recent meeting of 
manufacturers in Toronto the director of 
shipping for Canada gave those present 
a glimpse of what is going on in the 
way of war control as this affects the 
movement of ships and goods to and from 
this country by water. 

He apologized for the lack of news 
and information which has characterized 
the shipping war so far and explained 
the rigidity with which naval operations 
had to oversee all movement of ships on 
the oceans as well as the St. Lawrence 
route. The removal of many small ships 
from Canadian inland waters for coastal 
service on Atlantic seaboard was ex- 
plained and a tribute paid to the vessels 
for the great service they are rendering. 

The main object of control it was 
pointed out in this address is not so much 
to secure secrecy of movement as to 
ensure the highest possible efficiency in 
using all vessel space available for war 
and commercial purposes. Under the con- 
trol measures adopted for Canada it is 
felt that the space available for ocean 
shipping uses has been stretched to the 
limit by concerted action. 

It has also been the policy to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with United 
States and British control authorities 
having the same main purposes in mind, 
to get the last ounce of use out of every 
cargo ship the United Nations could 
control. 
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FIRE TOTALLY DESTROYS 
VALLEY MILLING CO. PLANT 
Corva.iis, Orecon.—The plant of the 
Valley Milling Co. here was totally de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000. The 200-bbl mill was 
one of the pioneer flour mills of Oregon 
and one of the few remaining using water 
power. It was built in 1875. M. E. 
Eastwood and his son, James, last own- 
ers, had modernized the mill and added 
feed and seed cleaning plants. The 
building was full of stored grain. Cause 
of the fire is undetermined. 
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WICHITA WHEAT DELIVERIES DOWN 
Wicuitra, Kansas.—Late harvest and 
lack of elevator storage space has re- 
duced wheat deliveries for Wichita in 
June. The receipts for the month to- 
taled 2,374,000 bus as compared with 
4,577,600 bus in June a year ago. Ship- 
ments in June this year totaled 572,000 
bus as compared with 2,150,400 bus from 
Wichita in June a year ago. 
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Standard Brands 
Opens Big Advertising 
Campaign for Bread 


With bread in a highly strategic posi- 
tion because of the wartime need for 
fundamental, strength building foods, 
Fleischmann’s Bakers’ Yeast is stimu- 
lating the trend toward greater bread 
sales by sponsoring a large scale adver- 
tising campaign which began on July 5 
and is to continue throughout the fall 
and winter. 

Presented on behalf of the nation’s 
baking industry, the campaign stresses 
the vital role played by bread as a cor- 
nerstone of the wartime diet, utilizing 
radio, printed media and point-of-sale 
material to move more bread from the 
bakeries to the consumer’s table. Un- 
derlying theme of the campaign is the 
fact that bread has suffered from fad- 
dist theories and competitive distractions 
in the past, but is again being recog- 
nized as the “staff of life” and a vital 








A leatherneck staff sergeant supervises, 
a field cook works the levers and a 


technical sergeant feeds the machine 
which wraps all the bread needed fresh 
daily for recruits and permanent per- 
sonnel at the Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Calif. : 





necessity to health and productiveness 
in time of national crisis. 

Opening phase of the campaign is a 
summer long coast-to-coast radio series 
which was begun on Sunday, July 5, on 
the 8 to 8:30 p.m. (EWT) “Charlie 
McCarthy” spot of the NBC network. 
A big-time “vaudeville of the air,” the 
program presents big-name stars of 
radio, stage and screen and is slated for 
top billing in the list of summer radio 
shows. 

The premier presented highspots of 
Irving Berlin’s new army show “This Is 
the Army.” Hereafter three or four top 
stars will be presented each week. Walter 
O’Keefe will act as master of ceremonies 
for the series, and Raymond Paige and 
his orchestra will supply the music. 

At the conclusion of the radio series 
Fleischmann’s will continue the adver- 
tising story in an intensive campaign in 
other media. 

The campaign is seen by Standard 
Brands officials as a response to the 
greatest opportunity for bread in a gen- 
eration. An instinctive turn to the basic, 
down-to-earth foods on the part of the 
public since the start of the war, and the 
educational campaign on nutrition being 
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carried on by government and dietetic 
agencies, prepare the way for a reversal 
ef the trend away from bread and other 
staples, they say. Bread sales have al- 
ready shown the effects of that influence, 
and a marked increase in per capita 
consumption of bread is in the offing, 
they declare. The advertising campaign 
will help bakers and food outlets cap- 
italize on that swing by placing the 
wartime story of bread before the public 
in the strongest possible way. 

Complete plans, including merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion phases, will be 
announced before the end of the summer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INFORMATION ON EXPORTS 
TO TRINIDAD REQUIRED 


Toronto, Ont.—It has been announced 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, that the Trinidad food 
controller has notified all agents or direct 
importers of foodstuffs that they are to 
request their suppliers in Canada and 
the United States to submit the following 
information immediately to the Colonial 
Supply Liaison, 907 Fifteenth Street N. 
W., Washington, D. C: 

1. A complete statement of all licensed 
outstanding orders for which space has 
not yet been allocated showing: 

(a) Date and number of each order. 

(b) Quantity of ‘each item on each 

order. 

(c) Total quantity of each item. 

(d) Intended date and quantity of each 

shipment of each item. 

(e) Freight space required in tons or 
each _in- 
tended shipment of each item. 

2. A complete statement of shipments 
that have not yet been cleared but for 
which freight space has been allocated 
showing: 


cubic measurement for 


(a) Date and number of original order. 
(b) Quantity of each item against each 
order. 
The foregoing requirements apply to 
flour as well as all other foodstuffs going 
to the Trinidad market. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
APPOINTS SALES AGENCY 

New York, N. Y.—The Entoleter Divi- 
sion of the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of A. E. Poulsen & Co., 516 East 
Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal., as its 
representative in California and Arizona. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Shipments of 

millfeed from Minneapolis during June 

were 34,675 tons, screenings 2,150, lin- 
seed oil meal 11,050. Total shipments 
for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1941, to June 

30, 1942, were: millfeed 407,750 tons, 

screenings 38,400, linseed oil meal 120,400. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INGREDIENT TESTS TO BE 
DISCUSSED IN MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Missouri de- 
partment of agriculture will hold a 
meeting in the state office building at 
Jefferson City July 13 for feed manufac- 
turers of the state who are willing to 
advise the department on types of new 
tests which should be inaugurated to 
improve the ingredient quality controls. 

Beside a general discussion of this sub- 
ject the feed men will hear talks on 
vitamins and minerals, livestock feeding 
and the feed manufacturers’ responsi- 
bility after the war. 
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Leathernecks Bake Bread 





for Fighting Marines 





Upper left: An assistant field cook here operates one of the 
molding machines in the Marine Corps Base bakery plant. 

Upper right: With military precision of time and temperature, 
bread dough is wheeled into the proof box. 


BY SGT. L. L. CAVANAUGH 


of the U. 8S. Marines—formerly of the 
editorial staff of The Northwestern Miller 

HE United States Marine Corps, 

oldest military service in this coun- 
try, is known in fact, song and story 
primarily as a fighting organization, but 
bakers and 
cooks, too, among their ranks. They are 


the leathernecks include 
the “doughboys” of the soldiers of the 
sea. 

At San Diego, Cal., where recruits 
from west of the Mississippi are trained, 
the Marine 
school for bakers and cooks. A modern, 


Corps maintains a large 


completely equipped furnishes 


fresh bread daily for the many mess halls 


bakery 


of the base and nearby posts. 

The white garbed men in the accom- 
panying pictures are enlisted personnel 
whose duty it is to mix the dough and 
bake the staff of life for thousands of 
leathernecks. When on liberty, away 
from work, they wear the familiar 
“greens,” the standard service uniform 
of the Corps. They are given, in addi- 
tion to base pay according to their rank, 
clothing for all their needs, food, shelter 
and free medical and dental care. 

A future Marine baker is thoroughly 
schooled as a fighting man before he 
enters cooks’ and bakers’ training. Com- 


mercial baking experience is especially 





Lower left: A couple of husky leathernecks place the pans 
of dough into the ovens, 
Lower right: Privates first class are shown here checking 


the bread before they take it out of the ovens. 





Sgt. L. L. Cavanaugh 


valuable in aiding applicants to qualify 
for the school, which gives an extensive 
course in both baking and cooking over 
a six weeks’ period. Upon completion of 
their studies, bakers are graduated with 
the rank and pay of privates first class. 

The bakery school curriculum covers 
pastries and cakes as well as bread, for 
desserts of all kinds are an important 





part of the menu for recruits and for 
full-fledged Marines attached to barracks 
all over the country. 

Marine bakers with initiative and 
superior ability are recognized for their 
special efforts by promotions to higher 
noncommissioned positions, all bringing 


marked increases in base pay. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ballard & Ballard Co. 
Pledges War Support 


Ky.—Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., is going all out in backing the 





LOvIsvVILLE, 
war effort. A resolution pledging this 
support was signed by 27 branch man- 
agers as well as other officers and de- 
partment heads during a recent com- 
pany meeting. The resolution promises 
the giving of full support to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in what he 
deems necessary to the winning of the 
war; compliance with all governmental 
regulations and restrictions; helping to 
bring about universal use of enriched 
flour as recommended by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services; 
the purchase of war bonds and stamps; 
the conservation of tires, automobiles, 
trucks and other things which are re- 
quired for successful war effort; and 
the elimination of waste in any form. 










WABASHA 


is keen to keep its flours tuned to the 






























bakers’ needs. For instance— 


BIG JO Special 


is now ready, with a guaranteed per- 
formance record. 


What BIG JO Special is and does: 





It’s a short patent flour 


It’s a mellow type of flour for pan 
bread bakers. 


3. It mixes easier. 
. Less fermentation time. 
. An easier working flour all around. 


Try it— You'll like it 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882-1942 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* . 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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John Clyde Marquis Honored by 
Doctor of Agriculture Degree 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Agricul- 
ture, just conferred upon John Clyde 
Marquis by Purdue University, is car- 
ried with all the humility and modesty 
which has characterized this well known 
figure in American farm journalism of 
20 years ago, who has spent the last two 
decades as a topflight agricultural spe- 
cialist at home and abroad. The citation 
accompanying Dr. Marquis’ 
stated: 


degree 
“The honor takes account of the able 
and devoted service rendered for the 
advancement of agriculture during the 
38 years since his graduation, as econ- 
omist, journalist and American dele 
gate to the International Institute of 
Agriculture.” 


Dr. Marquis, who is now advisor in 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of Agricultural 
Relations, received his degree of bache- 
lor of agricultural science at Purdue 
in 1904, and in 1909 obtained his master’s 
degree at the Lafayette, Ind., School of 
Agriculture. For four years he served 
as editor of American Agriculturist, 
followed by three years as editor at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. Then 
serving 10 years as agricultural editor 
of Country Gentleman, Dr. Marquis left 
the editorial chair to come to Washing- 
ton as assistant to the late Henry C. 
Wallace, secretary of agriculture, to 
serve as organizer of the National Agri- 
cultural Conference, which was held in 
January, 1922. 

This conference marked a_ beginning 
of the great change in agricultural or- 
ganizations that have since gone through 
the form of development of market 
news, crop outlook reports, the Farm 
Board, the AAA and its successors. 
These were all efforts for farm relief in 
one form or another. The outlook work 
was the first step toward agricultural ad- 
justment and the Farm Board experi- 
ment was the forerunner of a number 
of things that have come since. As di- 


rector of economic information in the 
then growing Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Dr. Marquis had a lot to do 
with promoting the idea of adjusting 
production to demand from 1922 to 1932. 

Dr. Marquis, while attached to the 
Department of Agriculture Extension 
Service, had a hand in agricultural ex- 
periments during the first three years of 
the initial Roosevelt administration. In 
1935 he was made American delegate to 





John Clyde Marquis 


the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. He remained in this post until 
the European war interrupted its use- 
fulness. During the three-year period 
prior to his return to the United States 
in June, 1941, Dr. Marquis was vice 
president of the international body. He 
has been a specialist on foreign agricul- 
tural problems and advisor on domestic 
farm matters for the past year, having 
much to do with the negotiations which 
are still in progress toward framing an 
international wheat agreement. 














The Arcady Farms Milling Co. plant at Kansas City (above) was pur- 
chased recently and reconditioned by the Staley Milling Co. Located near the 
present Staley mill, the plant will be known as Staley Milling Co. plant 
No. 2. The additional facilities will give a combined production of 35 carloads 
of poultry and livestock feeds and corn meal daily. 
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When we pick and choose from the harvest about to roll in 


* we have the careful miller in mind. We want the millers 
he who look for their kind of milling wheat in our bins to find 
it there, just as they have for more than a half century. 


In 
to 
. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THBEIS, President 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 


“ 
F 

F. . . 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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If wheat could, it would feel 
mighty good about being selected 
for POLAR BEAR FLOUR. It’s 


something akin to being chosen 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


4 DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


he 
“ Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 

Following a broad program to put the 
power of an organized promotional cam- 
paign behind the Payroll Savings Plan, 
the United States Treasury Department 
has made available to nearly every busi- 
ness firm in the country a complete set 
of promotional material. 

All this material is designed ‘to help 
business firms achieve more quickly the 
goal of at least 10% of payroll invested 
in War Savings Bonds. 

Nearly 100,000 of the nation’s business 
firms have already installed, and are 
operating under, this plan, which permits 
systematic purchases of war bonds by 
employees through voluntary allotments 
from each worker’s pay envelope. In 
most cases the management of the com- 
pany absorbs the entire cost of adminis- 
tration and bookkeeping—and the plan 
is so simple in its operation that this 
expense is normally quite modest. 

Experience has proved that the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan is most effective when 
stimulated by a well-planned, fast-mov- 
ing program to explain the operations 
and benefits of the plan and see that it 
is properly sold to each employee. 

Accordingly, the War Savings Staff, 
with the voluntary assistance of some 
of the nation’s ablest advertising and 
merchandising men, has prepared and 
made available complete sets of material 
that will assist every company in put- 
ting on a sustained and successful drive. 

The first item in this group of ma- 
terial is a book titled “A Plan for 
Diverting at Least 10% of America’s 
Payroll Into U. S. War Bonds.” This 
book outlines the basis for the overall 
campaign and explains the general types 
of material available. 

For the benefit of businesses who may 
not have installed the plan there is an- 
other booklet called “How to Install and 
Successfully Operate a Payroll War 
Savings Plan for the Regular Purchase 
of U. S. War Savings Bonds.” This 
booklet explains in simple, clear-cut 
terms how simple and easy it is for 
any business organization to make the 
benefits of payroll savings available to 
its workers. 

Basic book for the employee is the 
one “Give 38. . . Get 4!” In addition 
to explaining how money saved by work- 
ers is of vital importance in winning 
the war, it drives home the sound prac- 
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Mills, “this here havin’ to tone 
<down our nervous excitement by 
of the guv’ment is likely to do mil- 


a miller just as it is for a man or 
. ’ ” 
a critter or even a houn’ dawg. 
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tical benefits each worker will gain by 
having a reserve fund saved up for the 
post-war years. It also answers ques- 
tions that may be in the worker’s mind 
as to the value of war bonds as an in- 
vestment. 

Three small envelope stuffers, to be 
distributed via the pay envelope, are also 
included. They are designed to keep the 
subject fresh in every person’s mind; 
to presell workers so that the “cam- 
paign chairmen” will be able to turn in 
the highest possible percentage of signed 
authorizations for payroll allotments 
from the workers they approach. 

To give each worker tangible evi- 
dence of his participation in this “All 
America” program, lapel buttons are 
furnished reading, “I am buying at least 
10%.” Window stickers with similar 
copy are provided for the worker’s home. 

When the entire business has signed 
up for a minimum 10% payroll, it is 
authorized to acquire and display the 
official Treasury Department Target 
Flag. 

A SCHOLAR VIEWS THE INSECT 

Melville H. Hatch, professor of zo- 
ology at the University of Washington, 
provided a valuable contribution to the 
literature of milling in his paper, “The 
Biology of Insects Infesting Grain and 
Grain Products,” read before the recent 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Operative Millers. About 200 years B.C., 
Dr. Hatch said, reference to weevils 
was made in a Roman comedy, and 
there was evidence to indicate strongly 
that the Egyptians were troubled some 


3,000 years before the beginning of the 
Christian Era with the same species of 
weevil, beetle and moth prevalent in 
modern times. The speaker classified 
certain types, such as those infesting 
meal and flour, as “scavengers,” and 
suggested that at one time these may 
actually have been useful to the human 
race because of the habits of devouring 
the accumulations of pulverized grains 
resulting from slovenly “housekeeping.” 

Dr. Hatch said that most of the grain 
insects probably originated in tropical 
or sub-tropical lands. They can live at 
fairly low temperatures, but below 50° 
F. or so they are inactive and do not 
breed. He explained how they are often 
able to survive when the weather is 
really cold. They “breathe out” mois- 
ture, just as do mammals, and even 
when their rate of living is very low 
they necessarily generate some body 
heat. Because grain is a poor conduc- 
tor, there is an accumulation of heat. 
In combination with the moisture “man- 
ufactured” during the slow combustion 
of carbohydrates, the life processes of 
the grain itself are stimulated, produc- 
ing morg heat, and gradually an en- 
vironment simulating that to which their 
ancestors were accustomed is provided. 

The activity of the insects increases 
correspondingly. In addition to their de- 
structive capacity, there is latent danger, 
Dr. Hatch said, that insects may com- 
municate infectious diseases and para- 
sitic worms to mammals, including hu- 
man beings. More than 250,000 species 
of grain- and meal-infesting insects are 
known, although only a small percentage 
are of any great importance. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF BURLAP 


after 1832, when ma- 
made to manufacture 


For some time 
chines were first 
burlap, the cloth 
tion with 
suffered by comparison. 


was sold in competi- 
coarse linens and inevitably 
“Jute got a 
bad reputation,” says a recent issue of 
Bemistory, in an account of the growth 
of the burlap industry. 

People gradually learned that burlap 
was not meant to compete with linen 
but had uses all its own, according to 
the account. The variety of these em- 
ployments grew until burlap was being 
used for everything from coarse twine 
and rope to the backing of furniture 
and in the making of rugs. The jute 
textile industry now ranks second only 
to cotton and leads linen sales by a fair 
margin, 

The burlap introduced in America 
first came to fill San Francisco’s de- 
mands for wheat bags to supply the 
region’s fast expanding grain business. 
Then cotton growers began demanding 
the strong, heavy fabric for bale wrap- 
pings (now called cotton bagging). 
Through the last half century American 
imports have jumped by leaps and 
bounds. In 1939 the country’s imports 
of jute (includes raw jute, coarse heavy 
jute cotton baggings and various grades 
of burlaps) amounted to $28,000,000. 

More than 40% of all India’s exports 
to the world is jute (raw jute plus jute 
cloths of various sorts). Burlap alone 
accounts for between 20% and 25% of 
that country’s total exports in a _nor- 
mal year. Most of India’s output of 
burlap is bought by American compa- 
nies, the largest purchasers being bag 
companies, 


FIELDS OF HONOR 


Battle-fields 

Sown to shrapnel and shells, 
Plowed by tanks and by guns, 
Grow luxuriant hells 


- In which our heroic sons 


Reap their harvests of death. 


Wheat-fields 

Turned by a plow as of old, 
Disced to a meadow-lark’s strain, 
Sown with potential gold 

Yield in their swn-ripened grain 
Life-giving harvests for men. 


Exotses Wave Hacke'TtT. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - 
3 years - - 


$2.00 
5.00 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


MODELING.—The compulsory enrich- 
ment of white flour becomes effective in 
South Carolina in August. In the mean- 
time, officials of the state are studying 
the measure from every angle. Their 
purpose is to make its subsequent opera- 
tion smooth enough to serve as a “sales 
model” for states which will consider 
similar action in the future. Every effort 
is being made to keep the legislation from 
being a burden to the milling industry. 
... With this in view, several matters 
are receiving special consideration. It 
has been suggested, for example, that such 
specialty flours as cake, biscuit and pas- 
try mixes be excluded from the general 
definition of flour and self-rising flour. 
Labeling also presents a problem; mills 
will in all likelihood be allowed to make 
use of their old labels through overprint- 
ing, supplementary tagging or stenciling. 
(South Carolina has indicated that it will 
follow federal labeling regulations.) An- 
other matter upon which the state must 
decide is the procedure in making sales 
of unenriched flours to secondary proces- 
sors who will use their own enrichment 
supplements. It has been suggested that 
a baker, for example, who makes his en- 
riched products with high-vitamin yeast, 
give a standardized certificate to the 
miller declaring the purpose for which 
the “plain” flour was purchased. 
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SURVEYING.—Grounds for specula- 
tion about the types of material to be 
used in flour bags during coming months 
are contained in a survey recently made 
by the country’s paper and textile bag 
manufacturers. The figures cover pur- 
chases of flour bags during 1941. Orig- 
inally tabulated upon the basis of the 
number of barrels each type bought could 
hold, the findings can also be viewed, for 
a quick picture of packaging practices, as 
percentages. Thus, enough new burlaps 
were purchased to accommodate about 
10.9% of the flour produced. Second- 
hand burlaps were bought in quantities 
sufficient to take care of 8%. New large 
cottons were sufficient for 23.8%, or 26,- 
100,000 bbls. Large second-hand cottons 


SECTION 


titel 


came to 16.6%. In the small package 
sizes, enough new cottons were purchased 
to pack 19.6%, or 21,500,000 bbls. New 
paper bags were capable of holding 20.9%. 
Lack of burlap and other war-made prob- 
lems would produce a marked change in 
a similar delineation for the current 
year. 


The only reason the strips of material 
shown here look dark is because they’re 
transparent and were photographed on a 
black background. Enlarged to half a 
dozen times their normal size, they are 
pieces of “beeswing’’—the outer layer of 
the wheat bran-coat. Serving as a pro- 
tection to the berry in nature’s scheme of 
things, this tough, fibrous tissue also plays 
a protective role in the milling of fiour. 
“Beeswing,” “wheat peeling” and the pro- 
duction of the kind of flour the public 
wants are the subject of an article on 3a 
of this issue. 


PREPARING. — Bulky carry-overs 
from wheat crops of past good years, in- 
dications of a generous harvest this sea- 
son and the difficulty of obtaining the 
usual materials for new bin construction 
have brought a strong probability that 
large quantities of wheat will be stored 
“on the ground.” But wooden bins will 
help—and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has started a program of new wooden bin 
construction. So far, 26,610 bins, built 


for delivery in June and July, will shelter 
60,000,000 bus. The tanks contain 
no metal, and many are even mortised to 
eliminate the necessity for nails. Most 
of them are being sold to farmers, al- 
though a few will store CCC wheat. 
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SUSPENDING.—How important is 
that convention? If any meeting now 
scheduled is not closely related to fur- 
therance of the war effort—and if that 
meeting would necessitate travel—it prob- 
ably will not be held. This is the request 
of Joseph B. Eastman, director of Defense 
Transportation, who last month called for 
the suspension of unnecessary meetings. 
For conventions which must be _ held, 
skeletonized attendance is suggested. 
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PROGRESSING.—With the differen- 
tial between enriched and “plain” flour 
now reduced to 20c bbl (which amounts 
to only Ic on a 10-lb bag) the competi- 
tive advantage of the unenriched product 
is slight. It has been pointed out, in fact, 
that it is noticeable only when an op- 
ponent of enrichment capitalizes upon 
it. But the opponents of enrichment are 
few, its active backers increasing daily. 
As early as June 10, when a tabulation 
was made by the Millers National Fed- 
eration, 100 of the nations’ leading milling 
concerns had pledged themselves to en- 
rich all mill-controlled family flour 
brands. Many of them immediately be- 
gan to put their pledge into effect, with- 
out waiting for attainment of the 80% 
subscription mark set as goal at the 
federation convention. 


—_—— 


CONCENTRATING. — The sugar 
shortage doesn’t take into consideration 
that variety is supposed to be the spice 
of life. According to a spokesman for 
the OPA, variety in baked sweet goods 
may have to be cut heavily to effect sugar 
savings. In addition, it was hinted that 
lack of steel may necessitate the elimina- 
tion of bread slicing and that unneces- 
sarily elaborate packaging of baked goods 
might have to be curtailed. Fancy print- 
ing, it was pointed out, uses strategic 
materials. 





Forster Bran and Shorts Dusters are chosen 
by successful millers to finish the job of re- 
covering flour-bearing materials from offals. 


HE upper cylinders of the double 

FORSTER DUSTERS _ illustrated 
here recover both CLEAN MIDDLINGS 
and FLOUR to contribute to the Ist 
CLEAR stream. The products of the 
lower cylinders send to 2d CLEAR flour 
with a very high percentage of B VITA- 
MINS and a remarkably low percentage 
of fiber. 


FORSTER DUSTERS utilize en- 
tirely different principles from those em- 
ployed in the old-fashioned “ships duster” 
—and in all dusters using brushes to scrub 
the unfinished offals against wire cloth. 
Low power consumption; virtually no up- 
keep expense. Scores have been in op- 
eration for years without one cent being 
spent for repairs or replacements. 








FORSTER DUSTERS ARE ES- 
SENTIAL MACHINES FOR 
AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY, 
AND IMMEDIATE DELIV- 
ERY IS POSSIBLE . 


Write NOW for full details. 


Two two-high dusters in the new mill of Stanard-Tilton 
Division, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 
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Here are four sections of “peeled” wheat berries, enlarged six times their normal size. In the center are some of the “peelings’— 
none of which, incidentally, came from the creases. 


The wheat in the upper row of this enlarged photograph has been well cleaned by scourers. 





T may be taken for granted that 

anyone who is likely to spend as 

much as three minutes reading this 
will already have read many thousands 
of words concerning the “vitamin doc- 
trine” and the development of definite 
nutritional knowledge during the past 
few years from the hazy evidence which 
began to come into existence somewhat 
more than a half century ago. Millers 
of flour have of necessity had to learn 
something about the “B vitamins” be- 
sause of their undoubted presence in 
cereal grains, and the story of polished 
rice and its devastating effect upon the 
people of certain eastern Asiatic coun- 
tries has been told and retold so many 


“natura 


ia 


of dietary deficiency, and eminent nutri- 
tionists in both Europe and America have 
generally emphasized the high importance 
of the B vitamins to the health and well 
being of the human race. 

Some people strongly believe that there 
is magic in the word “natural,” and that 
all animals, including man, instinctively 
know (if their instincts have not been 
perverted) what is good for them to eat. 
Yet the Asiatic victims of beriberi to 
whom reference has so often been made 
must have deliberately debranned rice, 
with consequences anything but good. 
They must have put in many hours of 
hard labor doing it, too, with the crude 
implements available, just as the dwellers 


such bread if they got any bread at all 
would have instinctively preferred it. 
Nobody really believes that. a preference 
even close to 100% existed. Logically, 
also, those who did eat it, preferentially 
or otherwise, should have been superior 
specimens of manhood and womanhood, 
if the theory of the detractors of white 
flour and bread will bear scrutiny. But 
if they were that, it surely would be difti- 
cult to explain why they remained hard 
working and _ under-privileged _ slaves. 
The instinct of both man and beast is 
conspicuously contrariwise; hard physical 
labor probably wasn’t deliberately chosen 
five or six thousand years ago any more 
than it is today. 


vitamin flours 
By Edgar S. Miller 


Technical Editor of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


times that there must be few who are 
not familiar with it by now. 

It may easily be recalled that “vita- 
min B,” was first recovered from “rice 
polishings”—essentially particles of the 
true bran of rice—and that the particles 
themselves, or extracts therefrom, had 
previously been successfully used in the 
treatment of a disease called “beriberi.” 
Physicians early realized, however, that 
these and similar substances were not 
medicine, and long before their true na- 
ture was known they were called “ac- 
cessory food factors,” as they are today. 

Beriberi was, and is, classed as a dis- 
ease of dietary origin. In recent years 
the medical profession has recognized 
many other human maladies as diseases 


in ancient Egypt must have labored long 
and hard to produce white flour from 
wheat in amounts large enough to supply 
the wants of the aristocrats of the times. 
With the milling methods then in use it 
is altogether unlikely that there was 
enough of the white flour produced to 
supply the wants of the whole populace, 
and the millers themselves, along with 
other slaves, probably ate bread made 
from “flour” having a greater percentage 
of bran and germ (and consequently a 
much higher relative content of the B 
vitamins) than the wheat from which it 
was “extracted.” 

Incidentally (and still looking at the 
proposition superficially), it would seem 
that the unfavored many who consumed 


. 


It may be advisable to take time out 
here to disclaim any intent to argue 
against the soundness of the “vitamin 
doctrine” which has been almost univer- 
sally accepted by capable scientists the 
world over. Also, it should be empha- 
sized that the presence of essential acces- 
sory food factors—vitamins—in the bran 
and germ of rice and wheat is not ques- 
tioned, nor is even the “instinctive-selec- 
tion” notion (which is not widely ac- 
cepted by men of science anywhere) 
challenged very strongly. On the con- 
trary, with respect to the latter it is 
suggested that instinct may possibly have 
had something to do with the early de- 
branning of rice and the rejection, in so 
far as circumstances would allow, of the 





cating” system. Some, but not all, of the “beeswing” has been removed. 


Compare it with that at the bottom, which has been operated upon by a “decorti- 
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P. H, Lawson 


comfortable . , 


And why not—especially with good 
reading material at his finger tips? The 
comfortable man is P, H. Lawson, gen- 
eral superintendent for the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City. And the 
comfort stems from a favorite rocking 
chair, located at the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co. plant in St. Louis, a unit of the 
Kansas City concern. 





branny coats of wheat as food suitable 
for human beings, even though the re- 
jected materials were very high in B 
vitamin content in both cases. Instincts 
are curious things. ‘There is a theory 
to the effect that they are sometimes 
the inherited product of ancestral en- 
vironment; individuals have been known 
to exhibit instinctive fear at sight of 
a shadow resembling a hangman’s noose. 

When evidence supporting the sound- 
ness of the doctrine 
sufficiently 
accepted by the medical profession, and 


vitamin became 


convincing to be generally 


when white flour and white bread were 


arraigned upon the reasonable charge 
that they were deficient in essential 
vitamins and minerals as a result of 


“refinement,” action toward rectification 
the 
preponderant preference for white bread 


was remarkably prompt. Because 
(be it wise or foolish) was well known, 
a group composed of nutritionists, millers, 
bakers and government officials agreed 
on a plan by which laboratory-produced 
minerals were to be in- 


vitamins and 


troduced into the white flours of com- 
merce (or into the baker’s doughs). 
With the full approval of the federal 
government, white flours and breads are 
now made and labeled “enriched.” By 
(miller 


all contain at 


the labeling the manufacturer 
or baker) certifies that 
least the 
the vitamins and minerals specified by 


minimum amount of each of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

It is now history that even before this 
program got well under way a number 
of substitute measures were proposed. 
Their 
stitutes, of course. 


advocates did not call them sub- 
They were, it was 
said, concerned with newly discovered 
methods for conserving all the values 
a wise Providence had crowded into the 
wheat berry for the especial benefit of 
man. Why, it was asked, should any- 
body go to the laboratory for something 
that was right in the wheat? It 
a fair question, deserving of a more 


was 


honest and intelligent answer than it 
got in too many instances. 
Had it not been for the disaffection 


(wise or foolish) on the part of the 
public for dark breads of the “whole 
wheat” type there would have been no 
problem at all, in so far as production 
It is not really difficult 
Giv- 


is concerned. 
to manufacture whole wheat flour. 
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en wheat reasonably free from extraneous 


dirt, a hammer mill and a motor will 
do very well. “Cleaned wheat” is dis- 
tinctly specified in the standards of 


identity promulgated by the Food and 
Drug Administration, but even that may 
not mean a great deal, since a body 
may have been cleaned and still not be 
that 


much 


perfectly clean; and considering 


neither the color value nor the 
maligned “ash test” can be used as a 
measure of purity, a little skimping in 
the matter of cleansing could easily go 
undetected. 

In any event, the proposals to which 
reference was made in an earlier para- 
the most part themselves 
repudiated whole wheat flour. Actually 


they constituted something of a chal- 


graph for 


lenge to the operative miller to do a 
In the first 
place, it should be understood that the 
flour-bearing endosperm of the wheat 
berry is not an ovoid as is the kernel 
of a filbert or a hazelnut. A glance at 
the accompanying photographs of cross 
sections will reveal this clearly. 


little job of unscrambling. 


The photographs also reveal something 
that is not without 
crease with which all 


else significance. 
The berries of 
wheat are blessed (or cursed) terminates 
in a tunnel-like cavern which occupies 
almost the exact center of the berry. 
Not only is this cavern a fine depository 
for dirt which had no original associa- 
tion with wheat; there are also present 
a variety of spores and a very dark strip 
of something that may be partially de- 
cayed tissue. It does not appear appe- 
Significant also are the brush- 
like strips protruding from the creases 
of the sections cut from “peeled” wheat 


tizing. 


about which more will be said later on. 

It would not be appropriate to dis- 
cuss the technical aspects of flour mill- 
ing at any great length here, but justifi- 
cation can probably be found for a brief 
explanation of the manner in which the 
little caverns and all the objectionable 
things they harbor are disposed of in 
the conventional process used in milling 
white flour. Hundreds of thousands of 


words have been spoken and written 


, 


“tempering” or 


’ 


about “conditioning” 
wheat, but perhaps the part moisture 
plays in the elimination of the crease 
gully has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. Practically, the offensive stuff 
must be considered as interior dirt, since 
there is no way in which it can all be 
removed from unbroken berries. 
Preparation for the rejection of the 
material in the immediate vicinity of 
the crease termination is made, as al- 
ready suggested, by making sure that the 
area is damp in sufficient degree to avoid 
undue breakage. When this is done, it 
is quite possible for the break-roll corru- 
gations to compress the contents of the 
caverns, as well as their walls, into com- 
posite flakes which resist the disintegrat- 
ing action of sieves sufficiently well to 
permit a high degree of elimination from 
flour and incorporation in finished offals. 
What happens when berries are reduced 
in their entirety need not be mentioned. 
The fact that the greater part of the 
B vitamins of wheat is associated with 
the bran-coats has been pretty definitely 
established. The percentage content of 
the germ is high, but the ratio of germ 
to the whole berry is small. It has like- 
wise been proved rather conclusively that 
both bran and germ contain substances 





. MODERN FILM SEES OLD STONE a 











When this scene was a common one in mills, films and cameras were in- 


capable of reproducing it attractively. 


But this must be how a stone dressing 


operation looked 50 years ago, even though it’s seen here through the eye of a 


modern camera and highlighted by modern photoflash lamps. 


The stones, which 


run each day in the plant of the Richmond (Ind.) Milling Co., were imported 


from France more than half a century ago. 


The man who keeps them in 


shape is John Fair, of the Richmond concern, 
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which seriously interfere with the proc- 
esses by which the type of baked goods 
for which the public has shown an un- 
The 
“unscrambling job” confronting the mill- 


mistakable preference is produced. 


er who tries to capture the vitamins and 
at the same time discard the undesir- 
able constituents of bran and germ is 
truely a formidable one. 

Nevertheless, some of the ablest mill- 
ers in North America are dutifully and 
patriotically trying their best to make 
really white flour containing a minimum 
of 400 International Units 
per pound—fiour that will produce breads 
comparable in color and texture to those 
made from “standard patents” (com- 
monly the “95%” flour such as is milled 
in the United States, and which, un- 
enriched, will probably carry from 150 
to 200 units per lb). Whole wheat 
flour—a product from which no part of 


of thiamin 


the wheat has been removed—may con- 
tain as 480 units or as 
as 875 units per lb, and a conventional 
hard wheat “95%” may be made to carry 
from 700 to 750 units per lb by the 
addition of 1.66 milligrams of thiamin. 
. . . It is not surprising that a great 
many millers hold that the laboratory is 
a more satisfactory source of thiamin 
than is either bran or germ, since thiamin 
chloride does not in any way affect the 
baking properties of white flour and is 
now comparatively inexpensive. 

For the most part, the millers who are 
striving so valiantly to produce white 
flour with a of 400 units of 
“natural” B, are simply pounding their 
offal in another with the 
purpose of procuring a product having 
a higher ratio of B, to fiber than the 
bran itself does. 
product, 


as few many 


minimum 


one yay or 


In some instances this 
called a “concentrate,” which 
may contain from 4,000 to 4,500 units per 
lb, is fed into conventionally milled white 
flour in amounts approximating 31/4 to 
4%. In an article published in a recent 
issue of Food in Canada, J. 1. Chamber- 
lain, general superintendent for Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and a past president of the Association 
of Operative Millers, described a system 
employing a hammer mill to reduce the 
overs of a shorts duster clothed with 35 
wire, the concentrate being bolted 
through 9XX cloth on high-speed sifters. 
Mr. Chamberlain utterly condemned “dry 
methods” of milling, with which he in- 
cluded a special process extravagantly 
publicized by a popular American maga- 
zine some three or four years ago. 

In the search for ways and means by 
which the vitamins natural to the wheat 
berry might be incorporated in flour 
without the inclusion of a corresponding 
amount of fiber, the decortication, or 
“peeling,” of wheat was revived. Now 
the peeling of wheat, in so far as it 
“an be accomplished at all, is actually 
a simple matter. Any ingenious miller 
who has at his disposal a device capable 
of doing the work of a friction scourer 
‘an do as good a job of it as can be 
practically done by mechanical means 
merely by applying a little water to the 
grain just far enough ahead of the rub- 
bing operation. 

Without question, the removal of even 
a part of the “beeswing”—which is com- 
posed largely of fiber and not much 
else—would tend to create a favorable 
ratio of B, to fiber in whole wheat flour. 
[t is not difficult to understand, however, 
why this does not apply to the milling 
of white flour. Another glance at the 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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U-¢__ A Sinew of WAR 


t is just a little hard and a bit terrifying to 
think of pastoral wheat and grains as a lead- 
ing factor in War. Yet, countries are invaded 
for it, ships are sunk because of it, and popula- 
tions starve for lack of it. 


It would be much more terrifying, though, had 
we not more than ample supplies to see ourselves 
and our Allies through the dark days at hand and 
ahead. When the tumult and clamor of Mars is 
finally silenced, it is then that the hunger wails 
of the child innocents abroad shall be heard—it 
is then that America, with “malice toward none, 
and charity toward all’ will forever refute to the 
world the Axis’ claims that Democracy is dying. 


So, MILLERS—gird yourselves to feed the 
world. Food will write a much more humane 
peace than will the diplomats. Save it—pre- 
serve it—and let it be used to feed humans, NOT 


INSECTS. 


Start Spraying NOW 


with the 


MILL O:-2ade 


LINE OF FOOD INSECTICIDES 














CHEMICAL LABORA 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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CONTINUATION OF AN INTERVIEW 





AN OPERATIVE 


pointment with Peter Garrulity, the 
genial operative miller who was let- 
ting me interview him piece-meal about 
the milling industry as he had known it 
prior to and during World War No. 1. 
The cause was a bus break-down. 
Mr. Garrulity said, when we were fair- 
ly settled in our chairs, that he was 
going to “cut out the monkey-business” 


I WAS 40 minutes late for my ap- 


and get right on with his story. Did 
I remember where we were when we left 
off? I did. I reminded him that he 
and Mr. Cartwright were just about to 
take an Interurban car for Clay City, 
and were going to get up in time to catch 
a 5 o’clock train the next morning for 
somewhere, presumably to do something 
about getting lined up to make some 
unusual kind of flour. 


MILLER LOOKS BACK 


“That’s right,” he agreed. “And I 
reckon I told you also that it was pretty 
darned cold. 

“I seem to remember that you did.” 

“Well, by golly, it was cold,” he reiter- 
ated. 

“We made the 8:30 Interurban, all 
right. It was snowing and blowing like 
nobody’s business, but John—Mr. Cart- 
wright—began to tell me right away how 




























+... is no satisfaction 


in insect infested flour, but there is one 
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1 BUILD SALES 
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way to the complete destruction of all 


insect life in any free flowing material. 


The Bulk Flour FNIOLETER 


installed in your production line will 
MECHANICALLY destroy insect life in all 


stages, egg, larva, pupa, and adult. 






“ENTOLETER” 
shown above han- 
dies 75 barrels 

per hour. “EN- 
+ TOLETERS” also 
available to han- 
dle 10, 25 or 53O 
barrels per hour. 







Easy to Install and 


Operate 


ENTOLETE your flour 


DESTROY INSECT INFESTATION AS PART OF THE MILLING PROCESS 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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fine it would be to have a nice warm 
drink or two (that was before prohibi- 
tion) and turn in a nice warm bed at 
the Metropole Hotel. 

“I reminded John when he got to talk- 
ing about the ‘nice warm bed at the Met- 
ropole’ that it wouldn’t be so nice turn- 
ing out of that kind of bed at about 4 
a.m., but I didn’t more than half mean 
it at the time. I’d never stayed over- 
night in a really first-class hotel, and the 
prospect had me quite a bit excited, 
though I hoped he didn’t know it. When 
we got to talking about what we could 
do in the way of making ‘substitute’ 
flour—maybe from barley—we got as in- 
terested as a couple of kids planning 
on grabbing off some buried treasure, and 
it seemed warm enough in the Interurban, 
although the conductor was wearing ear- 
muffs and had his overcoat collar turned 


> 


“The real fun began when we went into 
the lobby of the Metropole. I wouldn't 
have believed that anybody would hold 
a convention at that time of year, but 
just the same the whole blamed city was 
full of guys who called themselves scien- 
tists and were bent on advancing science 
in some way or another. The clerk said 
he couldn’t give us two beds for $1,000 
a piece. He offered to try to find us 
something, though, and after using the 
telephone freely he finally told us that 
a ‘residential’ hotel out about a mile 
or so would let us have one room. We 
got in a taxi and hustled out there. 

“It was a run-down dump that had 
probably been pretty spiffy in its prime. 
The room we got was as big as a barn, 
but there was only one bed in it. There 
was a bathroom down the hall, and we 
had a lavatory of our own. There 
were two radiators, but neither was 
much above blood heat. The wind was 
howling, and when we looked out on 
the street we could see fine snow piling 
up in drifts here and there. There 
wasn’t anything to do to keep from 
freezing but to get into that bed. There 
wasn’t any telephone, so John went down 
to the office to tell the clerk to be. sure 
we got up at 4a.m. When he got back 
I was in bed. 

“When somebody pounded on the door 
and John yelled ‘all right! I lit a match 
and looked at my watch, which was on a 
chair by the side of the bed. It was 10 
minutes before 4, and it seemed to me 
that it had only been about 15 minutes 
since I’d got really warm. I'd always 
been used to getting up in a cold room, 
though, so it wasn’t such a big hardship, 
at that. 

“T started to dress in a hurry, and as 
I was getting into my shoes John asked 
me if I was going to shave. I said, ‘hell, 
yes! although if I had missed it wouldn’t 
have been the first time in the past week 

“John said, ‘It’s going to be pretty) 
tough, for I’ll bet there isn’t any warm 
water. I haven’t missed shaving ever 
morning for 20 years or more, but— We 
could get shaved after we get to Mel 
ton, of course— 

“T didn’t say anything, but I’d got m) 
shaving stick and old-style razor ou 
and was already rubbing up a lather. 
‘I'll be through in less than 10 minutes, 
I told him. ‘There'll be plenty of time’ 
He shaved, all right, and I rolled a 
cigarette and lighted it while he lec- 
tured me on the evils of smoking before 
breakfast—of smoking cigarettes at all, 
for that matter. 

“The train for Melton was a crack 


‘cross-continent flyer’ from the west coast 
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—all Pullman. We had reserved two 


- seats, but all the berths were still made 


up when we got on. There wasn’t any 
observation or parlor car, and the diner 
was put on at Clay Center and was still 
dark when I went to see about it. We 
didn’t get any breakfast till after 7, and 
in the meanwhile we had to sit in the 
smoking compartment of our car. John 
held out against smoking for about an 
hour; then he lit up a big cigar. 

“After we had had breakfast, and got 
our seats, John told me that he was 
to go back that evening. ‘If things work 
out, and you want to take this thing on,’ 
he said, ‘you’d better stay in Melton a 
couple of days and get things lined up. 
That is, if you think the boys at the 
mill can keep things going.’” 

The telephone on Mr. Garrulity’s desk 
buzzed an interruption, and although I 
had not been wishing for a diversion, 
I was pretty much interested in the side 
of the conversation I heard. “Yeah,” 
he said into the receiver, “I read it. I 
wouldn’t have seen it, though, if my 
wife hadn’t called my attention to it. I 
quit reading that scrummy little maga- 
zine a couple of years ago. . . . Sure. 
I know that a lot of people read it and 
believe all they read in it, too, but just 
the same, if there was an article in it 
about sealing wax and a fellow who 
knows about sealing wax read it he’d 
find it was all wet, just as a man who 
knows about flour and bread and milling 
knows right away that the stuff they 
publish about flour and bread and mill- 
ing is all wet. Maybe they get 
paid for publishing that sort of stuff 
and maybe they don’t; J don’t know. 
But I think they’d publish it anyway 
because it’s the-kind of hooey a lot of 
people like to read. . . . Yeah, I know. 
But why ask me what J think about that 
‘new, revolutionary process? I told 
you a couple of years ago what I thought 
about it. I haven’t run across anything 
that has made me change my opinion. 
You haven’t forgotten about that: other 
‘wonderful new process’ they boosted 
four or five years ago, have you? What 
about it? It’s as dead as a door nail, 
as far as I can learn. . . . What’s that? 

Now listen, H. T. You know 
as well as I do that the reason they 
prohibited the use of white flour in Eng- 
land was because the officials figured 
that they’d save shipping space that way. 
The nuts who tried their damndest to 
make the people believe that whole wheat 
bread, or ‘85% wheatmeal bread,’ as they 
call the stuff they’re putting out, was 
better food just simply couldn’t make a 
go of it. . . . Okay. Send it over. I'll 
read it. It looks as though the guy 
who wrote that had about all the mis- 
information there is to have. . . . ’Bye.” 

Naturally, I had a good deal of curi- 
osity about the matters under discussion, 
but my past experiences told me that it 
would probably be unnecessary for me 
to ask for an explanation. That proved 
to be so. Mr. Garrulity looked a little 
disgusted and more than a little out of 
patience. 

“That was Henry Kearns, general 
manager of this outfit, I was talking 
to,” he told me. “He was telling me 
about a couple of articles he’d read. 
It just beats the devil how gullible some 
people are, and how afraid some of ’em 
are that everybody except a few shysters 
who make their living by overworking 
the words ‘amazing’ and ‘stupendous’ and 
‘sensational’ and ‘revolutionary,’ and so 


on and so on, is pretty certain to be 
wrong. Or anyway may be wrong... . 
It reminds me of what one of my uncles, 
who was a preacher, said one time to his 
son when he caught him reading Thomas 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.’ He said to 
him: ‘I suppose you don’t realize what 
a foolish person (it was thought to be 
biting to call somebody a “person”) you 
are to be consorting with that infidel. 
If it should turn out that he was right 
and I am wrong, there will be nothing 
for me to worry about, but if it should 
turn out that J am right and he was 
wrong and you are wrong, where in hell 
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will you be?’ . . At least, that’s the 
story my cousin told on his dad. It 
might not be strictly true, but it illus- 
trates the point.” 

We both laughed, and I thought it 
might be a good idea to make some com- 
ment. 

“I understand,” I said, “that a good 
many millers have at some time been 
sold on the theory that the way to mill 
was to take the bran off the wheat berry 
instead of attempting to take the flour 
portions off the bran. It seems that 
most of them have been disappointed.” 

He smiled. “The joke of the thing, as 
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I see it,” he said, “is that the boys who 
talk about ‘peeling’ wheat think the job 
is done when the ‘beeswing’—the two out- 
side layers—is disposed of. The trouble 
is that the beeswing amounts to only a 
very little part of the whole bran, and 
anyway, a good part of it is down in 
the crease, where no machine I’ve ever 
heard of can get at it. Now it might 
be all right to take as much of that stuff 
off as you can if you intend to make 
‘whole wheat’ flour, although the flour 
you’d get wouldn’t really be made of 
the whole of the wheat if it didn’t con- 
tain the beeswing. But passing that up, 











IS YOUR COURTING TECHNIQUE UP TO DATE? 


Have you noticed how the sales of pre-leavened specialty flours have kept 
right on increasing in recent years — until today more people are buying 


them than ever before? 


To anyone who knows how such flours save time and trouble for the house- 
wife and how they make it easy for her to win praise for her baking skill, that 


may not be so surprising. 


But here’s another fact that has many a miller busily reviewing his present 
line of flours and revamping his sales strategy. 

Rising income levels throughout the nation are promising still greater in- 
creases in such profitable specialties as biscuit mixes, pancake flours, waffle 
flours and self-rising cake flours, as still more families are able to buy them. 

If you are already selling this growing market, doesn’t that indicate that now 
is the time to back your specialty flours with all the sales effort you can muster? 

Or if you have no specialties in your line, don’t the facts above indicate 
that now is the time to investigate the profit possibilities they reveal? 

You will find that recent years have also brought consistent improvements 


to leavening agents . 


. . So that today you, in turn, can offer a better, more 


uniform product than ever before. And you will find Monsanto an excellent 
place to start your investigation. Here the knowledge gained from sixty-five 
years of experience in the leavening field and one of the oldest and best- 
equipped baking laboratories in the industry are at your service. 

Monsanto is the manufacturer of HT Phosphate . . . made from Monsanto- 
produced, pure phosphoric acid. ..and long known for: HIGH TEST PURITY 
Y UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH ¥ CORRECT GRANULATION 


Y FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





HOW ABOUT A PANCAKE FLOUR? 





Packaged, ready-mixed pancake flours 
have been successfully marketed for 
many years. They are the fore-runner 
and probably the inspiration for the 
now popular prepared biscuit flours, 
but they differ from these principally 
in that they contain no shortening and 
more frequently consist of a mixture 
of different types and grades of flour. 





Obviously, many variations are pos- 
sible depending on the many possible 
types of flour that can be used — each 
of which imparts definite characteris- 
tics to the pancakes produced .. . 
Only by thorough, careful testing can 
the best formula for your purposes 
be developed — and that’s a job with 
which the HT Baking Laboratory will 
be glad to help. 





The first baking laboratory ever es- 
tablished by a phosphate producer, 
the HT Laboratory has been solving 
knotty leavening problems for the 
milling industry for over twenty years. 
Just recently enlarged and re-equipped 
with the latest baking and testing 
equipment, it is staffed by experienced 
baking chemists who are thoroughly 
familiar with milling problems. 
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I know a lot of millers who have tried 
to mill ordinary white flour by skinning 
off the beeswing (except the part down 
in the crease) 
to the first break rolls. 
talked to 
work.” 


before the wheat goes 
Every one I’ve 
has said the scheme didn’t 

I had read just about this same thing 
in the literature of milling, but for some 
reason I wanted to get Peter Garrulity 
to verify it. So I said, “What do you 
think about it, Mr. Garrulity?” 


shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly 


and he 


as he replied simply, “We're not peeling 
the wheat we're grinding, but we could 
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do it easy enough if we wanted to.” interview was over. But he only asked 

Again the telephone rang, and as Mr. me what time my bus left. “That'll give 
Garrulity answered it he looked at his us 15 minutes more,” he said when I 
told him. “Maybe we can at least get 
to Melton. So here goes. 

“As I was saying, John Cartwright had 
it all figured out that I’d better stay in 
Melton for a couple of days ‘to get 
things lined up,’ but I didn’t know then 
what things were to be lined up, or why. 


He seemed to be sort of mysterious, and 


watch. Then: 

“Yeah, Dave. . . . Well, I'll tell you. 
Right at this minute I’m giving a young 
man the lowdown on the manufacture 
It’s getting late, and I 
Okay. 
a minute. 


of barley flour. 
think I'll just pass up the bread. 
Dave! Wait 
You might send Joe down with a couple 


So long. 


even when our train stopped and we 
were ready to get off, I only knew that 
we were going to look at a mill which 
could be bought ‘for a song.’ 


of loaves for us when you're through. 
Thanks.” 

He glanced at his watch again, and I 
thought perhaps it was a signal that the 





AS TRANSPORTATION GROWS ACUTE 





VITAMINS 


GROW MORE IMPORTANT 








HIPS go down—tires blow out—freight 


trains are delayed. Every day the prob- 
lem of transporting the tremendous quanti- 
000,000 people 


engaged in total war becomes more acute! 


ties of food needed for 200 


But, this food must go through to the 


fighting forces all over the world, as well as 


to the home front. To get it 


the same time safeguard against the vitamin 


deficiencies encountered even before the war, 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. - ROCHE PARK - NUTLEY, N..J. 





each cubic foot of space must carry new 
high vitamin values to help win the war! 

Enriched flour will play a vitally important 
role in accomplishing this, especially since 
its thiamine and niacin levels hold up under 
widely varying climates. Moreover, the costs 
of enriching ingredients are down to new 
low levels. Time is precious. If your plans 
through and at are not complete for “all out’ enrichment 
of your white flour output, get the ad- 


vice of our technical staff without delay. 
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“We got a couple of good, warm rooms 
at the ‘Melton House’ without any trou- 
ble, and when I thought about my cold 
shave, and that it wasn’t yet 10 o’clock 
in the morning, I felt like kicking myself. 
But there wasn’t any time for that. 
We'd barely got thawed out after the 
ride from the station when a bird came 
to take us over to the mill. He was 
driving a big Pierce Arrow, but there 
wasn’t any heater init. And there wasn't 
any heat in the mill, though there was a 
fire in a big stove in the office, at the far 
end of a pretty barnlike warehouse. 

“Mister, I’m telling you it was cold in 
that mill, but that wasn’t the only reason 
my feet felt like they were just a couple 
of inanimate chunks of something I was 
carrying around with me. They would 
have been good and cold if it had been 
a hot day in summer. But when John 
said to me, when we’d reached the sifter 
floor after looking over the rolls and 
purifiers and such, ‘Think you can make 
us some barley flour in this plant, Pete?’ 
I wouldn’t have let him know I 
worried for a thousand dollars. 


was 


“*What’s the idea of making barley 
flour, I asked him though, for I’d never 
heard of such stuff. ‘Why not 
corn flour? 

“Well” he replied, ‘the fact is that 
Carl Wagner—you know, of the Wagner 
Milling Co.—is getting ready to make 
barley flour on that little mill they own 
in Plumvale. I was talking to him last 
week. I’d just heard of this mill then, 
and when I told the old buzzard that we 
were thinking of making barley flour our- 
selves, he laughed at me. 
Cartwright,” he told me. 
got anybody who knows how to make 
barley flour, and you know it.” I asked 
him how come that he had such an array 
of talent in his organization, and he in- 
formed me that they’d brought a man 
down from Minnesota who knew all about 
milling barley as well as wheat.’ 


even 


“You’re crazy, 
“Yow haven't 


“That sort of put me on my mettle, 
as the saying goes. I didn’t believe that 
anybody in Minnesota, or anywhere else, 
had ever made any flour from barley, 
and I told John so. He said he didn't 
think so either, and that he was deter- 
mined to show old Wagner up. That 
flattered me, and my feet began to get 
You see, I had never before 
had charge of a mill of any considerable 
size, and I was beginning to feel that 
I was on the way to becoming a man of 
importance. 

“I'll bet you that you could go the 
length and breadth of the North Ameri- 
can continent and not find as fearful 
and awe-inspiring thing as that Melton 
mill. It had been idle for four or five 
years, and when they got ready to quit, 
they just quit. The sifters and the 
spouts were full of a mixture of stocks 
and dead bugs, and there wasn’t a picce 
of usable silk anywhere in the plant. 
John helped me open up one sifter sec- 
tion, and then I took a look at one of 
the reels. That was plenty. The rolls 
weren’t new, but there wasn’t anything 
the matter with them that couldn’t be 
pretty well taken care of, and the leather 
belting was in fair condition. The only 
thing about the whole place that was in 
tip-top shape was the power plant. 
There was a good Corliss engine, and the 
boilers weren’t more than about 10 years 
old—good for another 10 years, at least. 

“We went back to the hotel, and John 
went into conference with somebody. 


warm. 


He called me and introduced me all 
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around, and when we were alone again he 


“told me that the mill belonged to us. 


’ 


I liked the way he said ‘us.’ And when 
he said to me, ‘Pete, this job is up to 
you, and if we don’t make a go of it 
we'll be busted, I even got a little senti- 
mental. We shook hands solemnly, and 
I felt like a general who’d just been 
given command of any army that he was 
going to have to make. He told me that 
whatever I did he’d back me up, and 
I’m telling you that I plumb forgot to 
remember that it wasn’t going to make 
any noticeable difference to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy 
whether that mill turned out four or 
five hundred barrels of barley flour a 
day or continued to stand idle. 

“Well, John went home on the after- 
noon train. I stayed over and sent for 
a bird who’d worked in the home mill for 
With 
all the other millwrights there, getting 


a couple of years as a millwright. 


lined up for the installation of the new 
sifters and such, it didn’t make any dif- 
ference for him to leave. He got there 
the next morning, and we picked up a 
gang of roustabouts to help him get the 
mill emptied up, take off the old cloths, 
and clean house generally. 

“I left him and went home, but the 
next week I was down there again, 
about ready to order what we needed 
and lay out some more work. I had 
called a man I knew in Clay City, and 
he’d lined up three additional millwrights 
for me. They went down when I did. 
And John also sent down a young chap 
who had been working in the main office 
for six months or so. He was to manage 
the Melton mill—when it got to making 
flour. But he was just as interested in 
getting the thing ready to go as I was, 
and the first thing I knew he had on a 
suit of overalls and was working right 
along with the roustabouts. . . . And 
if you’re not fed up with all this, I'll 
tell you more about our barley flour ad- 
ventures the next time you come out.” 








CRUDE GLUTEN 








|’ may be supposed that the washing 

of gluten from flour has been entirely 
abandoned in recent years, for most lab- 
oratories merely report “protein,” as de- 
termined by multiplying the nitrogen 
content by 5.7. However, the recovery 
of “crude gluten” is still considered of 
a great deal of importance both in Great 
Britain and the United States, and it is 
practiced and reported in many lab- 
oratories. 

The process of “gluten washing” is 
carried out by forming a small ball of 
fairly stiff dough by mixing flour and 
water. This is allowed to stand in a 
cup of tepid water, to permit the “de- 
velopment of the gluten.” The ball is 
then placed on a piece of fine silk bolt- 
ing cloth stretched over the bottom of 
a shallow box. Ordinarily, running wa- 
ter from a tap is used for washing. The 
doughball is held under the stream of 
Tunning water and manipulated by the 
fingers of the operator, and the flowing 
Water washes away the starch granules, 
Which are insoluble, and leaves on the 
silk a ball of gluten which is also in- 
Soluble (in water). 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Correct Voltage Is Essential 


EGARDLESS of whether current 
for power and lights is purchased 
from a utility company or generated on 
the premises, the fact remains that the 
electricity 
largely upon the voltage delivered to 


economic use of depends 


the motor terminals and to the lighting 
circuits. Maximum efficiency in the use 


of current and maximum output are not 


By C. T. Baker 


realized unless the voltage is maintained 
at, or near, that for which the consuming 
apparatus was designed, 

In order that the plant engineer may 
be able to know at all times just what 
voltage is being supplied to motors, 
lights, heating equipment, ete., it is 
necessary that voltage tests be made 
periodically on both the power and light- 
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ing circuits. ‘Tests on circuits supplying 
electric motors should be made at the 
motor terminals and at such times as 
the individual motor is operating at, or 
near, full load. If more than one motor 
is supplied from a main circuit by 
means of lateral circuits, as is sometimes 
practiced, then all motors being sup- 
plied over such a main circuit should be 





IT PENETRATES THE HEART 


of La 





IN ALL WAREHOUSE fumigations, penetration is of utmost 
importance. If you don't reach infested areas in the 
center of every bag or package you are not getting 


a complete kill. 


It is here that Methyl] Bromide has proved itself a 
vastly superior warehouse fumigant. Its exceptional 
penetrating powers assure reaching into the very 
heart of every bag or carton of large warehouse 
stacks. Thus, the kill is complete—with the elimination 


i 


to adult. 


Warehouse Stacks! 





of all insects in all stages of development—from egg 


Methy] Bromide’s high rate of diffusion permits quick, 
easy venting of large warehouses. As a result, your 
building may be speedily reoccupied and normal 
operations resumed. 


Why not get the whole Methyl Bromide story? A new 
reference manual on Warehouse Fumigation is now 
ready. Write for it today. 


METHYL BROMIDE 





a PENETRATING SAD 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND 


New York City 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


St. Louis 
° s Angeles - Seattle 


MICHIGAN 


Houston 
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operating just as they are normally used 
and at normal loading when voltage tests 
are being made at the terminals of the 
motors on such a main circuit. Unless 
this is so, the results might be mislead- 
ing, since the cross-sectional area of a 
given main circuit might be ample with 
one or two motors running but so small 
as to cause a serious voltage drop when 
all motors are on the line. 

Motor circuits that are too small in 
cross-section have often been responsible 
for serious voltage drop and excessive 
current consumption. Obviously, the volt- 
age should also be checked at the en- 
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trance switch inside the building to de- 
termine whether or not the utility com- 
pany is actually delivering the correct 
voltage to the consumer’s meter. The 
whole matter is worthy of serious at- 
tention, and a very interesting observa- 
tion has been made on the subject of 
“voltages” by P. E. Penner, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. From this I 
quote, in part, as follows: 

“Overvoltage, as well as undervoltage, 
produces undesirable results. A 10% 
overvoltage reduces lamp life 75%, de- 
creases the power factor of general pur- 
pose motors from 3 points at full load 





to 5 to 6 points at half load, and causes 
overheating in various potential devices. 
A 10% undervoltage, on the other hand, 
decreases the light output of Mazda 
lamps approximately 30%, increases the 
temperature rise of general purpose mo- 
tors 6 to 7 deg C, reduces their torque 
and overload approximately 
19%, and may result in sluggish opera- 
tion of potential control devices. The 
speed of induction motors varies to some 
extent with the voltage, but not as seri- 
ously as in the case of high-speed series 


capacity 


motors which are sometimes used in man- 
ufacturing processes.” 





x * 





THE PARADE OF THE 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Virginia 1584-1585 


In 1584 Raleigh sent out two ships to 
America, which landed at Roanoke 
Island and founded the colony of Vir- 


ginia. 


Raleigh was the first Englishman to 
visualize the potentialities of Amer- 
ica, and his influence on our early 
colonies belittles the fact that he, him- 


self, never set foot on our soil. 


SWISS SILK was an early settler on these 
shores, for it has been officially bolting flour for 


the millers of America for over a century. 


PIONEERS x * 





To- 


day, as always, it is the top quality bolting cloth, 
the kind that every miller knows is indispensable 
to high uniform capacity and economy. 


BODMER + DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR « SCHINDLER - WYDLER 


« Fats SWISS SILK * 
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Of course there may be various rea- 
sons for both low voltage and high volt- 
age. In the case of low voltage it is often 
found that the circuits supplying the 
various motors throughout the plant are 
too small in cross-section to permit of 
proper voltage being delivered to the 
motor terminals when the motor is oper- 
ating at or near full load. Wiring cir 
cuits that are too small will also influ 
ence the voltage delivered to lighting 
circuits. As Mr. Benner, in his analysis 
of voltage regulation, has pointed out, 
“the generator bus voltage of power sta 
tions is frequently varied to compensate 
for feeder drop to utilization point. If, 
during times of peak load, the voltage is 
raised any great amount, it will result 
in a corresponding overvoltage on th: 
lighting and control circuits in the power 
plant itself. At other times it may be 
desirable to hold lower than norma! 
voltage on the generating bus to obtain 
a desired division of reactive kv-a 
throughout the system. 

“If the reasons for poor voltage regu 
lation are traced to poor regulation ot 
the feeder supplying the plant the condi 
tion may be overcome by the use of 
voltage regulators which are now avail 
able for low voltage circuits. These may 
be had in sizes from 1.2 to 12 kv-a and 
up to and including 600 volts. These 
regulators are available, either as auto 
matic or manual control, are air-cooled, 
and are easily installed.” 

Regardless of what may be causing 
poor voltage regulation or voltage 
troubles of any character, it will pay 
well to correct such conditions, not only 
because of the improvement in motor and 
lighting efficiencies, but also because of 
increased output due to constant condi 
tions. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grinding 
Standards 


T is said to be customary in some mills 





to carry out regular sieving tests on 
ground reduction rolls 
in a manner similar to the release test- 
ing of the break rolls. In the opinion of 
most millers this is an unnecessary refine- 
ment, not worth the considerable trouble 
involved, unless, perhaps, in the case of 
the first few reductions. Once the cor- 
rect type of grind has been decided on, 
most roller men can adhere closely to it 
by means of the usual criterions, stock 
appearance, feel and temperature. 

In any case, if the sieving tests are 
made, it should be kept in mind that they 
are aids to obtaining regularity in grin- 
ing, and do not necessarily give tiie 
amounts of flour being dressed out ly 
the centrifugals or plansifters, though 
the relation between the two could be 
established. For the tailings rolls, siev- 
ing numbers corresponding to the dunst 
sheets probably serve as the best guides. 

As a guide to the maintenance of reg- 
ularity in grinding, it has sometimes oc- 
curred to the writer that busheling of 
a stock before and after grinding may 
give a test perhaps as accurate, and cer- 
tainly more speedy, than sieving. The 
specific weight of any ground stock does 
alter markedly when the grinding pres- 
sure is changed. The temperature in- 
crease in grinding also gives a good in- 
dication of the work being done by the 
rolls, and it is highly probable that in 
the future pressure gauges will be 4 
further aid to roll control—J. H. Scott, 
in “Flour Milling Processes.” 
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THE ABSORPTION OF WATER 





BY WHEAT 





By C. 0. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


FTER water has been mixed with 
A wheat, as in tempering, the grain 
feels wet because the water is not 
immediately absorbed into the interior. 
Wheat can even be plunged and soused 
in water for a few moments, and then if 
the surplus water is removed, as in wheat 
washing, only a few per cent remain 
with the grain. Wheat thus behaves 
differently from a sponge or cloth into 
which absorption is immediate when im- 
mersed in water. If a piece of loaf 
sugar is partially dipped in a liquid the 
rapid absorption into the interior can 
In these cases the water en- 
ters by capillarity. 
take place in the outer bran layers. If 


he seen. 
In wheat this does 
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Fig. 1. A graphic illustration of the 
phenomena concerned with capillarity. 


water entered the wheat kernel entirely 
by capillarity, as is the case with a 
sponge, absorption would be immediate. 

The wheat kernel is only semi-perme- 
able; the main purpose of the berry is 
to start the production of another wheat 
plant. Its construction is therefore such 
that it can remain alive under conditions 
unfavorable to the green plant. When 
it is forming it contains about 70% to 
80% water, and if this large amount of 
water remained in the berry it would not 
have any better storage properties than 
fruits or vegetables. When the wheat 
has ripened to the hard dough stage the 
water content has been reduced to about 
30-35%. Further desiccation reduces the 
moisture to about 12%, which is main- 
tained more or less constant, depending 
on atmospheric moisture conditions. This 
small amount of moisture allows life’s 
activities to proceed in the kernel, but 
at a minimum rate. 

To permit these moisture losses dur- 
ing ripening and desiccation the bran 
coating must be such that it permits the 
escape of moisture. Moisture is also 


allowed to enter, but not too easily. If 
wheat took up moisture as readily as 
a sponge, a small rain would be suffi- 
cient to raise the moisture content so 
high that sprouting would occur. How- 
ever, moisture added by small rains 
rapidly disappears if followed by sun- 
shine, but wheat is not as impermeable 
to water as some other seeds, such as 
white clover and the seeds of a number 
of weeds. The coats permit the passage 
of sufficient moisture to allow rapid ger- 
mination under 
tions when the berries are planted, which 


favorable soil condi- 


shows that the pores in the wheat are 
large enough to allow the water mole- 
cules to enter, but not large enough to 
allow liquid water to enter in the same 
way it enters a sponge. 

What is the difference, then, in the 
method by which water penetrates a 
sponge and a wheat kernel? In brief, the 
process involves the transformation of 
water from the gaseous to the liquid 
state or phase. 

In this process, capillary attraction 
plays an indispensable part. The capil- 
lary rise of water in a clean glass tube 
of small diameter is easily observed. The 
fundamental condition for this rise is 
that the water shall wet the glass—in 
other words, be adsorbed on its surface. 
In a previous article it was stated that 
water wets a solid when the force of 
adhesion, or the attraction of water for 
a surface, is stronger than the force of 
cohesion among the water molecules. This 
is illustrated graphically in Fig. 1. If 
the capillary tube C is dipped in the 
water W, the water will rise a certain 
distance, because the force of adhesion 
draws the water up into this tube. 

The top of the water in this tube is 
concave. if a line AO be drawn tangent 
to the curvature of this depression it 
will make the angle AOB with the wall 
of the tube. This is the contact angle 
spoken of in the previous article (in the 
June, 1942, issue of this journal). The 
nearer to the point O at which the tan- 
gent is drawn, the smaller will be this 
contact angle. 

There is a limit to the movement of 
liquid water by reason of capillarity. 
It was also stated in the previous article 
that the water molecules adsorbed next to 
the surface of the glass have no freedom 
of motion. Such layers of molecules will 
exist to the top of the tube because of 
adsorption of vapors which rise from 
the top of the water in the tube, or are 
present from a previous wetting, or 
exposure to water molecules in the air. 
In fact all surfaces in contact with or- 
dinary moist air have upon them layers 
of adsorbed water molecules. This means 
that the capillary column of liquid 
water rises inside a water tube whose 
walls consist of layers of water molecules 
adsorbed on the surface of the glass tube. 

The movement of the liquid water in 
the capillary tube takes place among 
these water molecules which have enough 
freedom to move about among each other. 
Some estimates place the number of lay- 
ers of water molecules that will be ad- 
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N FLOUR MILL buildings of all types, 

housing from one to three milling 
units of widely-varying capacities and 
utilizing equipment made by many dif- 
ferent manufacturers, the MACHIN- 
ERY PIPING SYSTEM (MPS), plus 
liquid hydrocyanic acid (HCN) applied 
by Industrial Fumigation Engineers 
(IFE), ‘‘adds up” to economical, rapid, 
practically 100% extermination of insect 
pests in all stages of their life cycles. 


The MACHINERY PIPING SYS- 
TEM is POSITIVE. It was developed 
to utilize most effectively, yet safely, one 
of the most potent fumigants. Liquid 
HCN is high-pressured throughout an 
all-inclusive system of copper tubing, 
bronze fittings and bronze, dustproof 


lla 


nozzles. Thus, heavy concentrations of 
gas penetrate ALMOST INSTANTA- 
NEOUSLY into every part of the mill- 
ing equipment. The effectiveness of the 
method obviates extensive clean-up. 


A competent Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer will be glad to survey your 
mill and determine the cost ‘“‘per barrel 
of yearly production’”’ for an ADE- 
QUATE FUMIGATION PROGRAM. 


The production capacity now being 
served by the FLOUR MILL MA- 
CHINERY PIPING SYSTEM already 
totals more than 75,000 barrels of flour 
per day. The list, which includes some 
of the industry’s finest and largest mills, 
is available to interested mill executives. 


Economical and adequate control of insect pests in any 
mill can best be maintained by fumigation of all its 
equipment at the same time. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


30-D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA -« 


KANSAS CITY, 





NEW: TORK, NY, 


MO. @e AZUSA, CALIF. 
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sorbed on a flat surface at about 130 
to 150. 
diameter near 0.2 millimicrons, a film 


Since the water molecule has a 


27 millimicrons deep would contain 135 
This then would be the thick- 
ness of the walls of the water tube in- 


layers. 
side the glass tube. In a tube whose 
diameter is about 50 millimicrons these 
walls of adsorbed water would meet in the 
center of the tube and the water mole- 
cules would not move as in a liquid be- 
cause they would be so firmly adsorbed 
In such a 
tube there could be no capillary rise 
of water as liquid. 

The comparative slowness of the ab- 
sorption of water into the wheat kernel 
is due to the small dimensions of the 
tubes or pores. 


that they have no freedom. 


These tubes are not 
cylindrical, but flattened and _ twisted 
into meandering forms. No exact meas- 
urements are at hand, but it is known 
that they are of microscopic dimensions. 
The water molecules are so firmly ad- 
sorbed on the surfaces that they cannot 
be moved. 

¥ ¥ 


The way a water drop spreads on a 
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flat surface on which it is adsorbed was 
discussed in a previous article, published 
in the June, 1942, issue of this journal. 
The water drop will spread out flat, but 
for only a limited distance, as liquid 
water. From what has been said about 
the depth of an adsorbed film, the edge 
of the liquid water may be 27 millimi- 
(Briggs, 1904.) Further 
spreading then takes place more as the 


crons_ thick. 


movement of individual molecules, as in 
a gas; which is to say that the water 
molecules from the outer layers free 
themselves, as they do in evaporation. 
Then they are again readsorbed further 
from the original center of the drop, 
where the layers of molecules are fewer. 
In a closed space, where molecules could 
not get out of reach, the process would 





a dry wheat berry. As is well known, 
wheat gains in weight when it is moved 
from a place of lower to a place of high- 
er humidity, and the reverse is also true. 
The gain in weight is due to the absorp- 
tion of water molecules from the air and 
the loss is due to evaporation to the air. 
The water molecules in the gas form are 
continually in motion, like bees in a 
When they hit a surface they 
are trapped by the surface forces, and 
become adsorbed. 
regions always contains many free water 
molecules, all surfaces exposed to the 
air are covered with layers of water 
molecules. As the process of adsorption 
continues, and the layers of water mole- 
cules accumulate, those in the outer lay- 
ers will have more and more freedom. 


swarm. 


Since air in humid 


The result is that a condition is reached 
in which as many molecules leave the 
surface as are adsorbed. This condi- 
molecules had access. tion is known as moisture equilibrium, 
¥ ¥ and it will continue to exist until there 
How then does water get into the is a change in the temperature and 
wheat kernel? By a continuation of the humidity conditions. 
same process as that through which While the pores in wheat are too small 
for the capillary movement of water as 


continue till the original drop of liquid 
water was spread in molecular layers 
over the whole surface to which the 


water is taken from the atmosphere by 
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Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 
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liquid, they are large in comparison with 
the diameter of the water molecules. In a 
preceding paragraph it was stated that a 
pore 50 millimicrons in diameter is too 
small for the movement of water in 
liquid form. Such a pore, however, 
would allow hundreds of water molecules 
to pass abreast, and is abundantly large 
for the diffusion of water into the wheat. 


Literature Cited 


Briggs, L. J., 1904. On the adsorption of 
water vapor and of certain salts from 
aqueous solution by quartz. Journal of 
Physical Chemistry, 9:617. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GRIN-MIX | 


CAN’? BE BEAT 





Two soldiers were exchanging tall 
tales. “Why, my old man once made a 
scarecrow so natural it frightened every 
crow off the farm for the whole summer.” 

“Yeah?” the other replied, “Well, my 
old man made one once that scared the 
crows so much they brought back the 
corn they’d swiped the year before!” 

¥ & 
EVERY TIME 

Science Professor—What happens when 
a body is immersed in water? 

Co-ed.—The telephone rings. 

¥ ¥ 
THATS WHY 

Mother (opening refrigerator )—Sonny, 
did you pick all the white meat off this 
chicken? 

Sonny—Well, mother, to, make a clean 
breast of it, I did. 

¥ ¥ 
YES 

John.—I hear your son is doing very 
well in business. 

Jim.—He certainly is. Two years ago 
he was wearing my old suits and now 
I’m wearing his. 

¥ ¥ 
OPTIMISTIC 
Ed—I expect a lot of dirty work when 
start my new business. 


Ned.—Treachery, eh? 
Ed.—No, I’m opening a laundry. 
¥ ¥ 
THAT'S TH’ ONE 
“That’s the guy I’m laying for,” mut- 
tered the little black hen, as the farmer 
crossed the yard. 
¥ ¥ 
WRONG MAN 
The instructor was seeking recruits 
for the regimental band, and approaching 
Private Brown, inquired: 
“Do you play a musical instrument?” 
“Yes,” replied Brown, “but only at 
home.” 
“Really,” said the instructor, “and 
what instrument do you play?” 
“Second fiddle,” retorted Brown mis- 
erably.—Exchange. 
¥ ¥ 
JUST CAN'T HELP IT 
Joe.—Did you ever notice what serene 
dispositions bald-headed men have? 
Moe.—Yes; nothing ever gets in their 
hair. 
¥ ¥ 


GUESS HE DOES 


Dora.—Yes, sir, my Uncle Angelo goes 
to great lengths to please his restaurant 
patrons. 

Flora.—In what way? 

Dora.—With spaghetti. 
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ing the largest exclusive wheat 
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your flour for tests and recom- 
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A Student Disagrees 





IGURES published in milling litera- 

ture have indicated that the bran- 
coats of wheat berries amount to about 
12% of the weight of the whole berries. 
I believe this figure is lower than is 
justified. 


For example, the ash content of our 


mill mix was determined and found to 
be 1.55%. When milling 100% flour from 
this mix an extraction of around 75% 
was obtained, the flour having an ash 
content of .50%. 

This extraction leaves 24% of the 
wheat berry for the feed; ie., bran and 
shorts. Assume that 12% is composed 
of bran with an ash content of 6.00% 
and that 12% is shorts with an ash con- 
tent of 4.50%. The ash content of the 
remaining 76% is .50, and the writer as- 
sumes for the sake of analysis that the 
theoretical ash content of the pure endo- 
sperm is .40%. From these figures an 
equation can be made. 

Let # equal the amount of clean bran, 
with an ash content of 7%, present in 
the wheat berry. Then for bran: 

#®XT%+(12Q—x) 40% =—12X6% 
6.62—67.2 
x—10.2% bran 


| Evrror’s Nore. By theoretically sepa- 
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HOW MUCH BRAN ON WHEAT? 





rating from the 12% of bran that part 
which is pure bran, with an ash content 
of 7%, and that which is pure endo- 
sperm, with an ash assumed to be .40%, 
the equation provides a means of ascer- 
taining the actual bran content. On the 
left, the “pure bran” is multiplied by its 
ash and added to the total ash of the 
endosperm remaining when the bran 
component is removed from the mill 
bran product. This is balanced on the 
right by a multiplication which gives the 
total ash in the mill bran.| 
Similarly for shorts: 
“eX 7%+ (12—a) 40% =12 X 4.5% 
6.6a—49.2 


w—7.5° 


38 


Total bran present=10.2+7.5=17.7. 


In the milling process only about 44% 
of germ is recovered, so the total per- 
centage of bran and germ would be 18%. 
If germ is considered to be 3%, this 
would leave the bran at 15% of thie 
weight of the berry. 


Using these figures, we have: 
155% (ash of wheat) *K100=15X7.0 
(bran)+3X5.8 (germ) +82 X.40 (flour) 
155=105 + 17.4 + 32.8 
=155.2 


This figure (155.2+100=1.55) is in 
close agreement with the total ash of the 
wheat berry. 

Now there is a loss of bran into flour, 
since the content is raised from 40% 
(theoretical ash of endosperm) to 50% 
(actual in flour). So we have: 


76 X .50=—Tr+ (76—a2) 40 
6 6¢—7.6 


x—=1.2% content of bran in the flour. 

This gives a total of 16.2% bran when 
the endosperm ash is calculated as 40%. 
The figure of 3% germ seems high in 
a commercial mix, and I would there- 
fore estimate the actual weight of the 
bran coats to be between 16% and 18% 
of the weight of the wheat. Comments 
on this method of reasoning would be 
appreciated.—CaNnabIAN StupENT. 
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Products of Milling Operations 





straight line. 


T is amusing that traditional criticism 
of white flour hints strongly of the 
product 

(perhaps 


miller forcing his “insipid” 
upon an easily led public 
through some extraordinary power a 
great many advertising men would be 
delighted to possess). Speaking from 
the standpoint of the mill owner—for the 
operative miller might reasonably be 
biased in favor of a complex procedure 
—any simplification, of milling that would 
require less machines, less ingenuity and 
less raw material would be welcome, so 
long as the public would accept the re- 
sultant product. But the public demands 
white flour. And competition demands 
the maximum amount of white flour from 
a given quantity of wheat. 

It isn’t at all difficult to make a small 
quantity of good white flour but, like the 
last mile or so of a 20-mile hike, the 
pounds of product that spell the differ- 
ence between a poor and a good yield 
do not come without effort. And, still 
like the hike, these yield saving pounds 
are possible only when plans are made 
for them at the very beginning. Produc- 
tion of usable flour material at the “tail” 
of the mill really begins at the head. 
And all this serves to make a_ flow 
sheet complex. 

So far in this series there has been 
little interweaving of the stocks shown in 
six-time enlargement. The procession of 
reductions and separates from the break- 
ing operations has been more or less in a 
Now, with a beginning 
of a consideration of purifiers, comes 
a shuttling of materials. This shuttling 
follows a definite design which is the 
heart of milling—the segregation of simi- 
lar stocks. 

Before examining some purifier stocks, 
however, let’s take a look at the end of 
our breaking system: 

Stock 33. This is what the scalp of 
the fifth break looks like after going 
Charitably, it’s 
called clean bran and, from a milling 
standpoint, it is clean, But its ash con- 
tent is only 6.133%. If it were pure 
bran the ash would be about 6.7%. 
Therefore, over 8% of the product is 
endosperm—flour. 
dence to prove that the flour remaining 


through a bran duster. 


And there’s no evi- 


on it would not be as good as any other 
flour if it could be cleanly separated. 
Stock 34. This is the second separate 
of the bran duster—a soft mixture of 
fine bran particles and flour that is head- 
ed for a centrifugal reel. Made up of 
the floury material off the fifth break 
scalp and the overs of a 50 GG on fifth 
break, it has an ash of 1.33 and is as 
“dirty” as it looks. Its bran count is 
19.85%. What flour is recoverable from 
it is also far from clean, for after opera- 
tion by the reel there still remains in 
the flour separates over 15 parts of bran. 
Now for the purifiers. The tails of 
the 7 purifiers have four destinations— 
fourth break rolls, first tailings rolls, 
purifier 7 and the shorts duster. Let’s 
take a look at the scalping cloths, the 
analyses and the pictures to see why the 
separates are grouped as they are. 
Stock 35 is the tail of purifier 1. This 
is a very branny stock, having large 
flakes that can easily be preserved in 
some degree for the feed bag. It is 
routed to the fourth break rolls. Its 


Part 7 





ash is 3.38, and 50.44% of it is bran. 
It is over an 18. 

Stock 36. This material, over a 28 
on purifier 2, is earmarked for repuri- 
fication on the last purifier, where it is 
joined by similar appearing stock from 
the fourth break. An ash of 1.866 gives 
it 27.84 parts of bran. It is a mixture 
of bran snips and good coarse middlings 
which can only be properly separated by 
the use of purification. 

Stock 37. This tailings scalp is made 
up of materials only slightly smaller than 
those of stock 35. It goes over a 22 
instead of an 18. Its analysis is similar 
to that of the other—3.483 ash and 51.98 
parts of bran. The fourth break is its 
objective also. 

Stock 38. High in ash and bran con- 
tent, the tail of purifier 4 is routed to 
the first tailings rolls. An ash of 2.376 
indicates a bran count of 35.64 parts, 
and a glance at the photograph will 
show that the mixture would benefit by 
the action of rolls to reduce the mi<- 
dlings and leave the larger pieces of 
bran in condition suitable for scalping. 

Stock 39. This goes to purifier 7, but 
it is not at all similar to stock 36, which 
traveled to the same destination. How- 
ever, it is joined at the purifier by me- 
dium middlings from the fourth break 
which have similar ash and bran contents. 
The analysis of stock 39 shows. .733 
ash and 10.94 parts of bran. 

Stock 40. This material, the tail of 
purifier 6, goes to the first tailings rolls, 
as did the similar product from purifier 
4. Its appearance would suggest more 
middlings than did the fourth purifier’s 
stock, and this is borne out by the ash 
and bran content figures—2.12% and 
31.64%, respectively. 

Stock 41. With an ash of 3.710 and 
a bran count, therefore, of 54.41, the tail 
of purifier 7 contains such an intermix- 
ture of reduced materials that the best 
place for them is the shorts duster. 
Eventually the floury parts will con- 
tribute to the flour yield via centrifugal 
No. 1. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Thin Wheat 


OGICALLY, when small, thin wheat 
berries are treated with rolls corru- 
gated and set for breaking large berries, 
and thereafter by a second set of rolls 
having smaller corrugations and a closer 
adjustment, they cannot be expected to 
yield as satisfactory middlings as they 
would if the first breaking operation 
on them were made with rolls having 
corrugations similar to those of a 
typical second break but set “open” 
enough to operate on the thin wheat 
about as the conventional first break 
rolls operate on larger and _ plumper 
berries. 





This “double system” of breaking «p- 
pears to have been tried with small suc- 
cess several years ago. There is n0 
doubt that the main fault at that time 
was in the inefficient separating equip- 
ment then available. 

Some of the most successful mills 
today are grading their mill-mixes and 
‘breaking the plump and thinner berries 
separately. This makes possible more 
suitable adjustment of the break rolls. 
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The Most Important Invention 


T HAS been said that the wheel is 

the most important invention made by 
man, and it is not hard to believe that 
if some power were to eliminate it and 
every adaptation of it with one wave of 
the hand, the destruction of a vast num- 
ber of human beings would soon follow. 
A world without wheels is wholly incon- 
ceivable to most of us living today, and 
to count the centuries that have passed 
since they began to play a part in the 
affairs of men would be no small task 
in itself. 





The ROTOMASTER 
for Rebolting Flour 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Probably the first crude wheel had no 
axle, and was merely a form of roller. 
Perhaps some prehistoric being scarcely 
developed sufficiently to be called human 
stepped on a rounded stone one day and 
observed how easily his foot moved from 
under his center of gravity. Later, 
rounded stones and small logs were no 
doubt used to facilitate the movement of 
heavy objects, and when some one con- 
ceived the idea of making a hole in the 
center of an object roughly correspond- 
ing to a disk, an epoch of progress be- 
gan. 

The difference between a roller and an 
axled wheel is very common knowledge, 
and it is significant that the roller, some- 
times in the form of a ball, or sphere, 
fits into the plan of the highest mechani- 
cal development of our times, largely in 
bearings for shafts, or journals, which 


serve the purpose of axles, but other 
purposes as well. Anti-friction bearings 
will be discussed later on, and here it 
will only be said that the rollers or balls 
used in such bearings still follow the 
example of the round stone under the 
foot of the early man. 

As a means of moving heavy machines 
and the like, the roller is often used to- 
day. Around the mill, pieces of pipe or 
shafting are handy things to have about. 
Professional movers of heavy equipment 
are usually provided with “dollies,” 
which are low trucks with perhaps but 
one roller for a wheel, and large mills 
sometimes keep one of these about, al- 
though it may not be easy to find when 
needed. The roller, or wheel, of the dolly 
is journaled, and the journals turn in 
bearings similar in nature to those pro- 
vided for the rollers (they are most of- 
ten called “rolls”) used in the milling 
process for “breaking” the grain and re- 
ducing the products of breaking. Under 
a box or crate or “skid,” the roller with- 
out bearings is, strictly speaking, free 
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from frictional resistance, while the 
roller that has been made an axled 
wheel is required to overcome the fric- 
tion of its journals in their bearings as 
it carries a load along. The axis of the 
journaled roller of the dolly keeps its 
position relative to the load being moved 
but changes it with respect to a point on 
the floor, while the position of the unre- 
strained roller’s axis changes with re- 
spect to both. 

The journals and bearings of the dolly 
are the same in principle as those of the 
rolis in the roller mills. All shafting 
driving machines or equipment of any 
nature revolve in bearings, and those 
sections that are within the bearings are 
called journals. Many of these bearings 
are iron boxes lined with some metal 
especially adapted to the purpose, of 
which more will be said later on. In- 
stead of the wheel revolving on a sta- 
tionary axle, used for many centuries 
as a means of moving loads over the 
ground (and very common on the horse- 
drawn vehicles of yesterday), the wheels 
employed in the mill and other indus- 
trial plants are called pulleys, and they 
are made tight on the shaft which cor- 
responds to the old axle. This shaft, re- 
volving in bearings (as has been ex- 
plained), not only acts as a spindle for 
the pulley but offers a means of trans- 
mitting power. Power is delivered to 
shafting by means of pulleys, even if the 
first one is the rotor of an electric mo- 
tor directly connected to the shaft. In 
most cases, however, the original pulley 
is rotated by means of a belt of some 
kind, or a rope drive, which is_ itself 
driven by some sort of wheel or pulley. 
There may be many feet of shafting and 
many bearings between the original 
“torque” (twisting motion) and_ the 
point where the power is consumed in 
accomplishing work, and every bearing 
exacts a toll of power by reason of fric- 
tional resistance. Bearings are therefore 
lubricated, with a view to making this 
power loss due to frictional resistance 
as small as circumstances will permit.— 
From the book, “Studies in Practical 
Milling.” The Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





“The capacity of roll and sifter sur- 
face in mills of the same size will vary. 
In fact, there is no fixed rule to follow, 
for it depends upon the system and the 
method of operation and upon the num- 
The smaller the mill, 
the more roll and sifter capacity is nced- 
ed; that is, proportionally.”,— FE. C. 
Veeck, in an A.O.M. Bulletin, 1923. 


ber of separations, 
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Richard B. Schwitzgebel Sets His “Bug Trap” 


July 8, 1942 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


AND MR. BUG GOES TO “TANK TOWN” 





METAL BINS STUDIED AT HUTCHINSON 


HAT goes on at “Tank Town,” 
W ine specialized grain storage 

community built by the govern- 
ment on the west city limits of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, for the purpose of studying 
storage problems in small metal grain 
tanks? Well, lots has been happening, 
from the study of insects to experiments 
with paint that had some unexpected and 
interesting results. 

Complete details haven’t been released 
as yet. W. R. Swanson, representative 
of the bureau of agricultural chemistry 
and engineering, reports that numerous 
bits of information have been uncovered, 
however, as “by-products” of main tests. 
For example, a test of paints was in- 
augurated not long ago on the theory 
that galvanized bins might not be avail- 
able because of the zinc shortage. A 
coat of white paint, with special ingredi- 
ents to make it stick, was applied to 
one of the galvanized tanks. 

The purpose was to test the paint, but 
as extra information it was discovered 
that the walls of the painted bin were 
cooler than those of the untreated ones. 
This observation was considered signifi- 
cant, because grain deterioration is has- 
tened by high temperatures. 

Experiments have also been conducted 
with various types of ventilated bins, 
using both wind pressure and power 
blowers to dry damp grain. It was found 
that not only could moisture be reduced 
markedly, but that wheat in the center 
of the bins could be kept nearly as cool 
as on the edges. This might mean that 
ventilation during cold winter weather 
would at least retard insect development. 

Something special in the insect study 
line is being used by Richard B. Schwitz- 
gebel, agent for the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine at the project. 
Flying insects and the larve that hatch 
from their eggs damage stored wheat, 
and Mr. Schwitzgebel wants to know 
what’s flying in the vicinity of the bins. 
That’s the reason for the glorified bug 
trap pictured here. Made from a model 
“A” differential and powered by a 1/ h.p. 
motor, the trap gathers samples. The 
cones of copper screen travel in merry- 
go-round fashion at 25 miles an hour. 
Mr. Schwitzgebel, shown attaching a 
“bug sack” at the end of a cone, has 
caught more than 200 insects, represent- 
ing about 50 types, in a two-hour run. 


There are 181 metal bins, of from 
1,000 to 5,000 bus capacity and many 
different types of construction, on the 
project site. The main object of the 


The bins were constructed and filled 
last summer. They have a total capacity 
of 350,000 bus, which is filled now except 
for the empties necessary when the grain 





Some of the Tanks Being Studied at Hutchinson 


work is to learn the best method of 
keeping wheat. Some of the bins are 
deliberately filled with damp grain. And 
infestation is studied constantly. 


is moved from bin to bin. Moving is 
done by a power elevator, operated by 
a small gasoline motor at a cost of 1,¢ 


per bu.—Herserr WaGconer. 
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. “Common” and “Special” Fire Hazards 
By A. J. Mullaney 


Abstract of a talk made for the Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents in Chicago, 
by the deputy fire chief of the city. 


number of words spoken and printed 

during the course of a year on the 
subject of “fire prevention,” but one 
might go a long way and search diligent- 
ly among it all without finding anything 
more valuable to the men whose job it is 
to handle, store and process grains than 
was offered by Chief Mullaney. While 
addressed to superintendents of grain 
elevators, operatives, managers and own- 
ers of flour mills, feed mills and cereal 
plants generally will readily recognize 
the significance of the address in their 
own particular fields. 


1: would be difficult to estimate the 


The speaker began by calling attention 
to the fact that grain elevators are nec- 





essarily constructed in a manner to form 
one “fire area” (and this is practically 
true of mills, also), explaining that in 
the usual industrial structure, areas of 
9,000 square feet are separated from ad- 
joining areas by standard fire division 
walls of brick or concrete, with all open- 
ings equipped with double automatic fire 
doors. Because such construction is not 
practicable in grain elevators and the 
like, he said, even small fires in such 
structures spread with the speed of light- 
ning, both upward and horizontally, for 
it will be understood that elevating 
requires openings virtually 
from bottom to top. A small fire in a 
grain elevator or a mill is thus almost 
instantly out. of control. 


equipment 


Speaking specifically of the “common 
hazards,” Chief Mullaney said that they 
are responsible for the majority of all 
fires, whether in homes, schools, churches, 
hospitals, theaters, hotels, apartment 
factories and other 
types of industrial and storage buildings. 
The first great “common hazard,” the 


speaker declared, is the accumulation of 


buildings, stores, 


rubbish—old paper, rags, straw, lumber, 
boxes and other unused waste material. 
In the same classification he placed ac- 
cumulations of dried grass and leaves 
often found in vacant areas around build- 
ings. The records disclose the “common 
hazard” next in importance as sparks 
from discarded cigarettes, cigars and 
pipe fillings, together with flaming or 
glowing matches. 

Another of the major “common haz- 
ards” was named as defective electric 
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wiring and equipment, including over- 
loaded circuits and motors and broken 
terminal blocks, loose connections and 
unprotected extension light cords. It is 
significant that Chief Mullaney, an ex- 
perienced fire fighter and unquestionably 
a student of fire causes, attributed most 
fires in grain elevators to “common” 
rather than “special” hazards. Chicago 
has had many disastrous elevator fires in 
the past, and the opinion of a man of 
the caliber of the speaker should carry 
weight to the farthest corners of the 
country. So what he had to say is im- 
portant to the smallest feed mill as well 
as to the greatest terminal elevator and 
the largest milling establishment. 
are some of his observations: 


Here 


Housekeeping is something deserving 
serious consideration. No one will main- 
tain that rubbish, old rags, overalls, oil- 
soaked wire, ropes, pulleys, etc., are prime 
necessities of elevator operation. A yard 
full of dry weeds, grass, dead bushes and 
trees, together with piles of loose paper 
and other rubbish and trash is not neces- 
sary, and such conditions are an open 
invitation to a fire. 

Many elevators have been destroyed 
because fire was communicated to them 
from adjoining ill-kept premises and 
areas, and there is an added hazard of 
fire caused by entrance through open 
windows of sparks from locomotives. 

The special hazards enumerated in- 
clude friction of motors, belts, line shafts, 
etc. High voltage current used for elec- 
tric motors is, the speaker said, a special 
hazard. 

Of all preventives, constant vigilance 
was given the highest rating, for a 
lack of it was blamed for most of the 
deficiencies which permit the starting of 
small fires and the growth of them into 
large and disastrous ones. Fire and ex- 
plosion prevention equipment is wholly 
useless, the speaker ‘said, if the devices 
are not carefully inspected and main- 
tained in good working order. The same 
was held to be true of dust collecting 
systems. “When a disastrous explosion, 
followed by fire, occurs in an elevator,” 
he said, “it is reasonable to conclude that 
there must have been quite an accumula- 
tion of dust there.’ ‘The dust that ex- 
plodes, it was pointed out, is not the dust 
mixed with the grain in the bins; it is 
the suspended dust from the three or 
four inches that has accumulated on pro- 
jections, beams, 
door sills, etc. 

Chief Mullaney emphasized the impor- 
tance of extinguishing small fires while 
they are small, but warned against un- 
derestimating the seriousness of any 
blaze, however insignificant it may seem. 


girders, window and 
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“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


Made in Grades Especially Adapted to Milling Machinery 
ROLLS e BOLTERS 
PURIFIERS e SCOURERS 
DEGERMINATORS 


(for Corn Mills) 


FANS e ETC. 





Anyway you look 
at it “AKRON” 
is good belting. 





Used by Millers for Over a Half-Century 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 


AKRON, OHIO 


Memphis, T e, 406 8. Second St. 
Greenville, S. C., 15 Augusta St., 
J. K. HOWIE CO., 20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill., GUY H. CASTLE, 619 W. 120th st. 














CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 


That's our story — and 


« WE STICK TO IT! 
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THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Maintenanee of Belt Drives 
By J. BR. Hopkins 


Engineering Department, Chicago Belting Co. 


ERE’S a good thing to know 
H in a flour mill or grain eleva- 

tor: If your belting is ample for 
maximum peak loads of both driven ma- 
chinery and motors, belt drive trouble 
is minimized, the purchase of new belts 
is less frequent and most of the fire 
hazards found with belt drives are elim- 
inated. 

There are four “laws” for leather belt- 
ing—and eight for V-belts, that govern 
well they busy mills. 
Really, these should be considered laws, 
not suggestions, for those who observe 
them profit by that observance. Check 
over these points to see how many of 
them are being applied to your drives. 


how will serve 


(1) Leather belts must be kept dressed. 
This prevents a drying out of their fibers. 
For ordinary con- 
ditions, a dressing with a good compound 
every three months is sufficient. Every 
month—or even every week—is not too 


And keep them clean. 


often when the air is dusty, very dry, 
or when the belts are overloaded. (To 
clean a belt, wipe off dirt with waste 
Let the belt dry. 
Naphtha and carbon tet- 


dipped in gasoline. 
Then dress it. 
rachloride are also good.) 

(2) Make all your leather belts end- 
They last and fastener 


less. longer, 


trouble is avoided. Your millwright can 
be taught how to make good endless laps 
by a near-by belt shop or through your 
belt supplier. If you have many leather 


belts, buy clamps and rods. Ask for 


a book of instructions. Then you can 
make belts endless on the pulleys. (Metal 
fasteners constitute the weakest part in 
any belt.) 

(3) Be sure your belt thickness is cor- 
rect for the pulley diameter. The ac- 
companying table gives minimum pulley 
diameters for leather belts of different 
thicknesses. With such belts, pulleys 
smaller than those bring 
trouble. 


shown will 


BELT THICKNESS TABLE 


These are the minimum recommended 


pulley diameters for the belts spevified 
below, in inches: 
Single Triple 
ply Double ply ply 
2 ca 2 P = 3 
> S$ oe & ff 
= ie a ee oe 
Belts under 
8 inches wide. 3 5 6 8 12 
Belts 8 inches 
and wider ..... .. 8 10 14 


(4) Be sure your belt is of the cor- 
rect size for the load. To have belt 
driven machinery work properly, the ma- 
chine must be provided with enough 
continuous and dependable power to han- 
dle all peak loads, no matter how fre- 
quent and severe they are. 
that the full power of the motor or the 
lineshaft must reach the driven machine 
through the belt. You must provide 
enough belt for this purpose. 


This means 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
If any machine driven by _ lineshaft 
belts and long center drive belts does 





THIS SUMMER 
““GOOD KILLS” 


ARE EVENIMORE 





IMPORTANT! 


This summer HELP is harder to get. 
@ BURLAP is under Priorities. 


@ SILK is among the unavailables. 





You must conserve labor. 
You must take care of what you've got. 


You can’t spare it to feed hungry bugs. 


@ WEEVIL, Moth, Cadelle and Beetle have lost nothing of their appetites. 


So . . . this summer, more than ever, you'll want LARVACIDE, 


We remind 


out unnecessary. 





up. 


LARVACIDE is backed by 17 years’ experi- 
ence in Mill and Granary work; offers you spe- 


cial help with problems of pest control 
and has inseparable self-warning that 
its presence unmistakable, 


commercially 
eylinders 25-180 Ibs. and 1 


is over 99% 
Shipped in 


to wooden case. Stocked in major cities. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty St. 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e 
CLEVELAND 





to save labor, preliminary 
in your fumigations. 


you—LARVACIDE 
larvae and egglife tov; penetrates boot 

and conveyor stock to kill lurking pests, ‘“ 
so makes the usual preliminary clean- 
With 
you may expect to find Rodents dead on 
the open floor where they're easily swept 


makes 


pure Chlorpicrin. 
Ib. 
Dispenser Bottics, each in safety can, 6 or 12 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
@ PHILADELPHIA @ OMAHA 


preparation and lost production tim 


kills 





LARVACIDE 


\ ca 7 
> 6 


panna 


Send LARVACIDE Folders tell- 
ing of new developments i" 
Pest Control, including the 
Fumaleg System with which you 
can fumigate the Small Mill 
without exposing operator t? 
gas. (Fine, too, for Spot Work 
in large mills.) 

INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 

New York City 
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Automatic belt tighteners, such as this 

shown on an elevator drive, are of high 

importance with See ceunes leather belt 
drives. 


not work correctly, check the belt size. 
Any belt manufacturer will be glad to 
supply you with the horsepower table 
prepared by the American Leather Belt- 
ing Association. Check the width and 
thickness of your belt with this table. 
If your. trouble is continuous, this will 
probably correct it. 

Short center leather drive belts are 
recommended only with an automatic 
belt tightening motor base (pivoted mo- 
ter bases) used in place of motor slide 
rails. With these bases the leather belt 
































When V-belts get out of line, both sides 
receive battering wear on the surface of 
the sheaves. 


is very efficient, belts last a long time 
and little belt maintenance is required. 

Ask your supplier for a “Short Center 
leather Belt Drive Data Book.” This 
gives complete tables for quick and easy 
checking. It is very complete and de- 
pendable. 

Be sure your pulleys are large enough. 
Keep the belt speeds up. Doubling belt 
speed doubles the h.p. a belt will trans- 
mit—it cuts in half the stress in the 
belt for the same h.p. Be sure that 
your motor pulley is not smaller than 
the diameter recommended by the motor 


manufacturer. 


Nearly all unsatisfactory 


drives are found to have a small pulley 


that 


is too small. See the table for 


minimum diameters with NEMA motors. 


found invaluable. 


The short center drive book will be 
If, for example, you 


should find it necessary to change a V- 
belt drive to a leather one, the book 


hi 


is complete instructions. 
V-BELT DRIVES 


Here are the eight “laws” for V-belts. 


(1) In designing new installations, 


always use larger sheaves than those 
recommended as minimum, and also use 


an extra belt or two. 


Additional ma- 


terial and cost is offset by considerably 
longer life. 


(2) Be sure to purchase matched sets 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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“a7 DEPENDABLE 
“a CRAIN FUMIGANT 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 


lO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 











it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever will! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILLERS 


Are you using the right grade, grain 
and amount of salt? Is it 100% satis- 
factory? Let us help with your salt 
problem. No obligation—just write, 
Technical Service Dept. M-6. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 
St. Clair, Mich. 








HORNER & WYATT 
e ENGINEERS ¢ 


Flour Milis @ Elevaters 
470 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











FOR GOOD Sch-Rising FLOURS 























Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK,NY. 
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GYRO-WHIP 


SIFTERS 


PATENTED 





REDUCE CLOTHING COSTS 


Efficient mesh cleaning, coupled with the very nature of its speed and throw, 
enables any one of our standard models to handle large capacities on less than 
one-third the free bolting surface used in conventional level sifters and reels. 
In view of the shortage of raw materials in silk manufacture, and the difficulty 
in importing the silks from abroad, it is of vital importance to the industry that 


every miller do his share in conserving as much cloth as he can, 


Plan now to 


reduce your silk consumption by installing Niagara High-Speed Sifters to replace 


your old bolters and reels, 


USE LESS POWER 


With the increasing practice of deriving power from the public supply, with 
the elimination of private generating plants, the modern miller, in addition to 


his routine duties, must also pay attention to the power factor in his mill. 
conditions are due to cut this power allowance, 
has been an increasing adoption of the short throw, 


War 


Conscious of this trend, there 


fractionally 


high speed, } 


powered Sifters to supersede old style reels, and obsolete bolting equipment. In 
this connection, Niagara Gyro-Whip Sifters have been outstanding. 


Write today for full Information. DON’T DELAY! 


RICHMOND MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High Speed Sifters, Permaflux Magnets, etc. 


. 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
e Kanses City, Missouri 











OVERLOADED MILL EXECUTIVES 


We Help You to Correct Organization Lines; Clarify Responsibilities. @ 
We Install Systems and System Short Cuts. @ Make Cost Analyses—Cost 


Cards—Nettings. 


Merchants Exchange emen 


ARTHUR L. CHAN 
Manag t 


@ Provide Sales Statistics That Build Sales. 


DLER & CO. 
Counsellors 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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30,000 PULLEYS 


CAST IRON—STEEL SPLIT 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Sizes 114x1¥4 to 84x20 


20—58x12 20—36x10 800—26x4 400—12x4 
19—50x10 200—28x 8 200—20x5 500—12x2 
10—42x10 500—26x 6 500—15x2 200— 8x3 





A TREMENDOUS STOCK OF PULLEYS 


Every Pulley Guaranteed to Give the Service of New. 
No Priorities Necessary for Used Pulleys. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 


WITH FINISHED SQUARE EDGE 
STOCK SIZES 3-, 4-, 5-, 6- and 8-Ply 
Any Width to 48 Inches 
Since 1924 a most satisfactory square edge 
rubber belt for power transmission, elevator 
and conveyor use—for Flour Mills, Elevators, 
Oil Wells, Centrifugal Pumps, Cotton Gins, 
Mines, Saw Mills, Stone Crushers, Motors, 
Hammer Mills, Tractors, Combines, etc. The 
“ALL PURPOSE” Rubber Belt. 


BELT REPAIR SERVICE 


Conservation of belting has been our specialty 
for more than 40 years. We repair Rubber, 
Leather and Stitched Canvas Belting—Make 
Endless Laps—Sew Tears and Ply Separations 
so belts will give much additional service. 


SELL US YOUR “OUT OF SERVICE” 
BELTING—A War Conserving Necessity. 


LARGE STOCKS OF EVERY KIND OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT—BOTH NEW AND USED. 


TEUSCHER PULLEY AND BELTING CO. 
801-803-805 N. 2d ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“The Test of Time Since ’99” 


TE-CcO 


RUBBER BELTING 



































WHY TAKE CHANCES WITH 
GRAIN OVERHEATING? 


WHY INVITE LOSSES? 


THE ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 
eliminates all uncertainty because it registers 
the exact temperature of your Grain with ab- 
solute accuracy. 








It will pay you to investigate. 
Write today. 


ZELENY THERMOMETER 
COMPANY 


9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 





* 


SIGNALS THAT 
SAVEX{GRAIN 























COARSE GRAINS © MILLFEED 
Soft Winter Wheat 





















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














of belts, so that each belt will carry its 
full share of the load. 

(3) Don’t force or pry belts over 
the sides of grooves. Slide your motor 
forward to put the belts on, and then 
slide it back to the proper tension. Bet- 
ter yet, use a pivoted motor base un- 
der your motor. Your belts will go on 
easily, and will always be at the proper 
running tension. 

(4) Proper alignment of sheaves is 
very important to V-belt life. Be sure 
the sheaves are lined up in both hori- 
zontal and vertical planes. 

(5) Keep V-belts tight. They need 
correct tension, as do all belt drives. If 
no pivoted base is used, check the tension 
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36 hours after installation and at fre- 
quent intervals thereafter. (The belt 
should react with a live, springy vibra- 
tion when struck by hand.) 

(6) Check your sheave grooves to be 
sure they are smooth and not worn out 
of shape. If they are, the sheave should 
be replaced. 

(7) Keep V-belts clean! Free them 
from dirt, grease and oil. No belt dress- 
ing is necessary. Just wipe with cloth 
or waste dipped in gasoline. 

(8) Never replace part of a set of 








Just for the Fun of It... 


V-belts with new ones. Replace the en- F 
tire set, and save the old ones as spares Ie 
to be used when the new drive becomes ¢, | 
old. (New belts, mixed with old, do all af 
af. 
the work.) fey’ 
tt 
“ge, 
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MILLERS OFTEN ENJOY FLOW SHEETS 


OME people say they cannot under- 

stand why millers continue to be 

interested in milling diagrams, or 
flow sheets, that represent certain ideas 
It is possible to 
detect, sometimes, a patronizing note in 
the comments of those who seem to think 
that the milling process is, or should be, 
a fully standardized proposition. But if 
the facts were known it would be found 
that practically every miller in the United 
States has slightly different notions about 
the arrangement of equipment. 
not be true, but many a “big” miller— 
a man who is supervising the operations 
of a large mill or a group of mills—either 
has some way of flowing stock better 
than “the other fellow” or has made 
someone believe that he has. 

I know a* good many millers who like 
to study flow sheets just as some other 
people like to study military history. It 
may be that some of them just get a lot 
of satisfaction out of saying to them- 
selves, or to somebody else, “Nobody but 
a dumbbell would send that stock there,” 
the same as some of those who read 


of individual millers. 


It may 


about the Battle of Waterloo, or maybe 
about the Battle of Gettysburg, can tell 
you just what mistakes were made by 
all the generals concerned. 

In the past, however, there have been 
things said which make me believe that 
studying flow sheets suggests changes 
that are put into effect with benefit, at 
least occasionally. When you hear some- 
one say that flow sheets are “standard- 
ized” you can make up your mind right 
away that he doesn’t know much about 
milling. ‘The engineers of this country 
who build and remodel mills and make 
the flow sheets for them know this very 
well. They don’t expect a new mill, or 
one that has been remodeled and reflowed, 
to start right off and do the best pos- 
sible work, although once is a while you 
will find one who will try to make folks 
believe that his company gets that kind 
of results right along. The more honest 
of the milling engineers admit that they 
cannot quite get down to positive cer- 
tainty in laying out a system for proc- 
essing anything which varies as much 
in its composition as wheat. One of my 
acquaintances has told me a dozen times 
that he wouldn’t think of planning a re- 
modeling job without the co-operation 
of the operative miller, and when a com- 
pletely new plant is designed and con- 
structed he simply assumes that some 
minor changes will have to be made after 
starting it up. He has told me repeat- 


edly that he positively would not rely 
on his own judgment in making those 
changes, but would want a practical op- 
erative miller, preferably the one who 
was to be in charge, at least to share the 
responsibility. 

Of course I have heard this same man 
say something with a touch of derision 
in it about millers who take a lot of 
stock in studying flow sheets—and “con- 
tinually making changes.” Probably cer- 
tain millers who have adopted changes 
suggested by some other miller often 
talk the same way; but that is human 
nature. In any event, the fellow who is 
interested in, studying different flow 
sheets, and in changing his own when he 
thinks that to do so will possibly help 
him get better milling results, isn’t too 
self-satisfied or too lazy to keep up on 
his toes.—D. P. 
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(Continued from page 4a.) 
photographs of wheat berries will help 
with this understanding. Among the pic- 
tures of unbroken berries are five that 
have been “peeled” by the most modern 
method known. A comparison will easil\ 
differentiate these and _ those 
upon which no decorticating operation 
has been performed, for the beeswing 
layers have been only partly removed 
even from the smooth “cheeks.” 

In the milling of white flour the flour 
producing endosperm is broken ané 
scraped off the bran. It is therefore it- 
advisable to weaken the bran-coits b! 
taking away a part of their layers. But 
this is not the whole story. Attention 
has previously been called to the creases 
shown quite distinctly in the cross--ectio 
views, and to the brush-like strips pre 
truding from them. Millers who havt 
investigated the matter rather thorvughl 
and who have found by actual tests tha! 
peeling does not facilitate the produc 
tion of pure flour, are of the vpinio! 
that entire and unbroken layers of bees 
wing will contribute less bran powder !? 
the flour than will half as much of tle 
same material scarified and frayed ® 
indicated by the photographs. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





“The best quality of durum wheats aré 
produced where the climate is semi-ari 
In general they are adapted to the sam 
cultural conditions as hard spring wheat.” 
—C. O. Swanson. 
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30,000 PULLEYS 


CAST IRON—STEEL SPLIT 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Sizes 114x114 to 84x20 

























20—58x 12 20—36x10 800—26x4 400—12x4 
19—50x10 200—28x 8 200—20x5 500—12x2 
10—42x10 500—26x 6 500—15x2 200— 8x3 





A TREMENDOUS STOCK OF PULLEYS 


Every Pulley Guaranteed to Give the Service of New. 
No Priorities Necessary for Used Pulleys. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 


WITH FINISHED SQUARE EDGE 
STOCK SIZES 3-, 4-, 5-, 6- and 8-Ply 
Any Width to 48 Inches 
Since 1924 a most satisfactory square edge 
rubber belt for power transmission, elevator 
and conveyor use—for Flour Mills, Elevators, 
Oil Wells, Centrifugal Pumps, Cotton Gins, 
Mines, Saw Mills, Stone Crushers, Motors, 
Hammer Mills, Tractors, Combines, etc. The 
“ALL PURPOSE” Rubber Belt. 


BELT REPAIR SERVICE 


Conservation of belting has been our specialty 
for more than 40 years. We repair Rubber, 
Leather and Stitched Canvas Belting—Make 
Endless Laps—Sew Tears and Ply Separations 
so belts will give much additional service. 


SELL US YOUR “OUT OF SERVICE” 
BELTING—A War Conserving Necessity. 


LARGE STOCKS OF EVERY KIND OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT—BOTH NEW AND USED. 


TEUSCHER PULLEY AND BELTING CO. 
801-803-805 N. 2d ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“The Test of Time Since 99” 


TE-CcO 
RUBBER BELTING 



























WHY TAKE CHANCES WITH 
GRAIN OVERHEATING? 


WHY INVITE LOSSES? 


















THE ZELENY THERMOMETER SYSTEM 
eliminates all uncertainty because it registers 
the exact temperature of your Grain with ab- 
solute accuracy. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
Write today. 


ZELENY THERMOMETER 
COMPANY 


9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 





SIGNALS THAT 
SAVEXGRAIN 





















































A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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of belts, so that each belt will carry its 
full share of the load. 

(3) Don’t force or pry belts over 
the sides of grooves. Slide your motor 
forward to put the belts on, and then 
slide it back to the proper tension. Bet- 
ter yet, use a pivoted motor base un- 
der your motor. Your belts will go on 
easily, and will always be at the proper 
running tension. 

(4) Proper alignment of sheaves is 
very important to V-belt life. Be sure 
the sheaves are lined up in both hori- 
zontal and vertical planes. 

(5) Keep V-belts tight. They need 
correct tension, as do all belt drives. If 
no pivoted base is used, check the tension 
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36 hours after installation and at fre- 
quent intervals thereafter. (The belt 
should react with a live, springy vibra- 
tion when struck by hand.) 

(6) Check your sheave grooves to be 
sure they are smooth and not worn out 
of shape. If they are, the sheave should 
be replaced. 

(7) Keep V-belts clean! Free them 
No belt dress- 
Just wipe with cloth 
or waste dipped in gasoline. 

(8) Never replace part of a set of 
V-belts with new ones. Replace the en- 
tire set, and save the old ones as spares 
to be used when the new drive becomes 
old. (New belts, mixed with old, do all 
the work.) 


from dirt, grease and oil. 
ing is necessary. 
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MILLERS OFTEN ENJOY FLOW SHEETS 


OME people say they cannot under- 
stand why millers continue to be 
interested in milling diagrams, or 

flow sheets, that represent certain ideas 
of individual millers. It is possible to 
detect, sometimes, a patronizing note in 
the comments of those who seem to think 
that the milling process is, or should be, 
a fully standardized proposition. But if 
the facts were known it would be found 
that practically every miller in the United 
States has slightly different notions about 
the arrangement of equipment. It may 
not be true, but many a “big” miller— 
a man who is supervising the operations 
of a large mill or a group of mills—either 
has some way of flowing stock better 
than “the other fellow” or has made 
someone believe that he has. 

I know a good many millers who like 
to study flow sheets just as some other 
people like to study military history. It 
may be that some of them just get a lot 
of satisfaction out of saying to them- 
selves, or to somebody else, “Nobody but 
a dumbbell would send that stock there,” 
the same as some of those who read 
about the Battle of Waterloo, or maybe 
about the Battle of Gettysburg, can tell 
you just what mistakes were made by 
all the generals concerned. 

In the past, however, there have been 
things said which make me believe that 
studying flow sheets suggests changes 
that are put into effect with benefit, at 
least occasionally. When you hear some- 
one say that flow sheets are “standard- 
ized” you can make up your mind right 
away that he doesn’t know much about 
milling. ‘The engineers of this country 
who build and remodel mills and make 
the flow sheets for them know this very 
well. They don’t expect a new mill, or 
one that has been remodeled and reflowed, 
to start right off and do the best pos- 
sible work, although once is a while you 
will find one who will try to make folks 
believe that his company gets that kind 
of results right along. The more honest 
of the milling engineers admit that they 
cannot quite get down to positive cer- 
tainty in laying out a system for proc- 
essing anything which varies as much 
in its composition as wheat. One of my 
acquaintances has told me a dozen times 
that he wouldn’t think of planning a re- 
modeling job without the co-operation 
of the operative miller, and when a com- 
pletely new plant is designed and _con- 
structed he simply assumes that some 
minor changes will have to be made after 
starting it up. He has told me repeat- 


edly that he positively would not rely 
on his own judgment in making those 
changes, but would want a practical op- 
erative miller, preferably the one who 
was to be in charge, at least to share the 
responsibility. 

Of course I have heard this same man 
say something with a touch of derision 
in it about millers who take a lot of 
stock in studying flow sheets—and “con- 
tinually making changes.” Probably cer- 
tain millers who have adopted changes 
suggested by some other miller often 
talk the same way; but that is human 
nature. In any event, the fellow who is 
interested in, studying different flow 
sheets, and in changing his own when he 
thinks that to do so will possibly help 
him get better milling results, isn’t too 
self-satisfied or too lazy to keep up on 
his toes.—D. P. 
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(Continued from page 4a.) 
photographs of wheat berries will help 
with this understanding. Among the pic- 
tures of unbroken berries are five that 
have been “peeled” by the most modern 
method known. A comparison will easily 
differentiate between these and _ those 
upon which no decorticating operation 
has been performed, for the beeswing 
layers have been only partly 
even from the smooth “cheeks.” 

In the milling of white flour the flour 
producing endosperm is_ broken and 
scraped off the bran. It is therefore in- 
advisable to weaken the bran-coats by 
taking away a part of their layers. But 
this is not the whole story. Attention 
has previously been called to the creas¢s 
shown quite distinctly in the cross-section 
views, and to the brush-like strips pr 
truding from them. Millers who _ have 
investigated the matter rather thoroughly, 
and who have found by actual tesis that 
peeling does not facilitate the produc 
tion of pure flour, are of the opinion 
that entire and unbroken layers of bee 
wing will contribute less bran powder t? 
the flour than will half as much of the 
same material scarified and frayed % 
indicated by the photographs. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“The best quality of durum wheats a 
produced where the climate is semi-arid. 
In general they are adapted to the sam 
cultural conditions as hard spring wheat” 
—C..O. Swanson. 
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FORSTER 


Forster Heavy-duty 


KEEP EM 
TURNING! 
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Are Supreme! 
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An exceptionally sturdy machine, built in a 
wide variety of models for plants of any size. 
Any type drive required. A machine that can 
be kept constantly ‘‘new’’ with replacement 
parts that are exact duplicates of originals. 
All parts are extra-heavy. Bearings will stand 
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up, and shaft will not ‘“‘kink’’ and throw the 
rotor out of balance. Grinds any kind of feed 
better, and is particularly adapted to the 
making of the type of whole wheat flour 
your customer wants. Write now for par- 
ticulars. 
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NEW EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN THE 
PURIFICATION 































Magnified views of Purograder sepa- 
rations on coarse stock from first 
Bs break in a hard wheat mill. 





Large middlings going to coarse sizings rolls. 
Note uniformity of size and absence of loose bran 
or beeswing. Because there has been practically 
no loss of moisture these middlings are mellow 
and less power will be required for further re- 
duction, 


Smaller middlings going to fine sizings rolls. This 
stock is surprisingly free of loose bran or bees- 
wing. The bran adhering to middlings has not 
been dried out and therefore can be easily flaked 
and scalped off on the following sifter section, 


This stock, which represents a very small per- 
centage of the stream, is usually sent to a pick-up 
machine for re-purification. The bran in this stock 
also retains its moisture and therefore can be 
safely rehandled without danger of pulverizing 
or slivering. : 


This stock taken from the inside channel of the 
Purograder is loose bran or beeswing which in 
most instances is sent directly to feed. The early 
elimination of high ash material results in better 
ash control and a longer extraction of patent. 
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OF MIDDLINGS 






GRADE 4 





PUROGRADER 


Provides Better Ash Control 
Higher Extraction of Patent 


Operating without silks or sieves, the Purograder classifies stock on the basis 
of weight, size and shape differences, separates the beeswing from heavier mid- 
dlings, classifies the middlings into uniform grades. Because of the extreme 
accuracy of the classification, lighter branny material can be sent directly to 
feed. With this high ash branny material eliminated at the start of the purify- 
ing operation, more large middlings are available for reduction at the head of 
the system. This permits a longer extraction of high quality patent. The new 
and radically different methods used in the Purograder also help to preserve 
moisture in the stock, keeping middlings mellower and bran tougher and pro- 
viding better control of ash. Power requirements are materially reduced. Write 
for new free descriptive catalog on your letterhead. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BURNING UP THE BARRELS 


OST reasonably sensible people of our acquaint- 

ance are practicing self-rationing in the use of 
motor car tires. In the matter of commercial cars 
and trucks they are both complying with government 
orders and recommendations and working out their 
own problems in the knowledge that a virtually tire- 
less future is somewhere ahead. 

This practice is equally general in the self-ration- 
ing of personal transportation. Amid the general 
protest against the stupid proposal to ration gas in 
wide sections of the country, where there is a sur- 
plus, to compel saving of tires, of which there are too 
few, people are doing their own tire rationing with 
results doubtless comparable to those likely to be 
accomplished by arbitrary and indiscriminate orders 
from on high. In this, as in most other things, the 
people of this country are not the blockheads so fre- 
quently assumed by those in high places who love 
to throw their words and their weights about. 

Discussing this the other day somewhat idly, as is 
the custom, someone in the group suggested that it 
was to be wondered at that men engaged in flour 
milling, pretty long-headed fellows generally speak- 
ing, were not doing something about rationing their 
flour sales in much the same manner that they are 
sensibly rationing their car and truck tires. 

He illustrated his idea amusingly by pointing out 
that a typical thousand-barrel miller just now is look- 
ing ahead to producing something like two hundred 
to two hundred and twenty thousand barrels of flour 
in the current crop year. This is all of the flour he 
can by any possibility make and sell, and when it 
has been sold he is through, done, finished, so to 
speak back in the bottle. If, starting from taw, he 
sells his flour at,.say, ten cents per barrel over his 
probable cost of seventy-five cents per barrel, he will 
be able to rack up, as the result of his efforts, twenty 
or twenty-five thousand dollars profit between now 
and next July. 

But for every barrel of flour that he sells for a 
lesser return than this, he not only fails to get the 
ten cents but places an added burden per unit upon 
every one of the fewer barrels he leaves to be sold 
later on. This is, of course, no more than third grade 
arithmetic—just before the study of simple fractions 
and, later on, the terrible decimals—but, said our 
arguer, it is sometimes worth while to go back to 
consideration of the quite simple things lest we come 
to have too great faith in our cleverness and ability 
to win with deuces and one-eyed jacks wild. 

Then our professor returned to the matter of 
motor car tire rationing and repeated his wonder 
that so many intelligent, experienced, and long-headed 
millers should be wisely rationing their tires while, 
with the amount of flour available to them to sell, 
they are out on the open road recklessly burning 
up their flour allotment at the rate of a thousand 
barrels a day—the approximate equivalent of ninety 
miles per hour in the old jalopy over hill and dale, 
around curves, across bridges, through the towns, 
and a blow-out likely to come any minute, with only 
one spare between them and Judgment Day. 

Our friend did not dish out any particular counsel 
in the situation. He just wondered about it and said 
it certainly struck him as being damn funny. 
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JUST NATURALLY WON’T DO IT 


Yani the other day we heard of another remark 
entitled to rank in some sense as an Aristotelian- 
ism. We did not actually hear the man say it, but 
it came to us through an informant for whdse accuracy 
and truthfulness we have high regard. It was, as 
remembered and somewhat paraphrased, as follows: 
“Last year by the grace of God and the high price 
of millfeed, I made some money. This year I figure 
that, with no possible aid from millfeed and the High 
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Command so troubled by a war-torn world that I can- 
not look for any aid from that source in saving my 
little slab of bacon, I have got to do the job myself. 
So, as a first step, I have made myself a solemn 
promise that, come what may in the matter of flour 
prices and though I may have to shut my mill down, 
I am not going to lose any money this year.” 

That struck our informant, just as it struck us, 
as going about as straight to the heart of the cor- 
rective for the present situation in the flour milling 
industry as anything possibly could. For quite 
clearly if every miller in the country were under 
solemn pledge to himself not to lose any money this 
year, a substantial part of the flour now being sold 
would not be sold at all. 

Anyway, that is what this particular miller is 
going to do about it, and he is a miller who takes 
care of himself and his business under all circum- 
stances about as well as any miller we know. 
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GOVERNMENT FLOUR PRICES 


HE occasional, if somewhat captious, complaints 

we hear about the unconscionably low prices being 
paid for flour for use of our armed forces, lease-lend 
and one thing and another fail to stir our sympa- 
thies. It is, as we see it, the first duty of those 
responsible for the purchase of this flour to secure 
the greatest return they can in both quantity and 
quality for the public’s money. 

Any other course would make them unfit to con- 
tinue as what are sometimes laughingly called public 
servants. Already, in the readjustment of prices 
on contracts running to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in war supplies, we have seen ample evidence 
of the inefficiency of much government buying. For 
agencies of government to add to this inefficiency by 
voluntarily paying more for flour, or anything else, 
than sellers are willing to accept would be to cut 
from the same piece of cloth as the willful waste 
of public funds which brought the nation to the 
verge of ruin until war apparently disclosed that 
what we formerly called bankruptcy was merely a 
matter of bookkeeping among friends. 

The admirable system now employed for the pur- 
chase of military flour supplies is to” invite offers 
from groups of millers suitably positioned to supply 
the requirement, award a contract for a part of the 
amount to the lowest bidder and thereafter give 
higher bidders, in turn, a chance to share in the total 
by accepting the base price fixed in open competi- 
tion. Nothing, in our judgment and, so far as we 
know, in the judgment of most fair-minded millers, 
could be more equitable than this. It is a quite 
simple take-it-or-leave-it proposition, with the miller 
in every instance making his own choice and having 
the last word. 

The whole result is that the former trick bidding 
by which shrewd millers virtually controlled the busi- 
ness, often by skating close to the edge of specifica- 
tion requirements, has been replaced by a plan which 
fairly distributes the volume and almost certainly 
assures the government a better average quality at 
no greater over-all cost. And this is exactly what the 
government and the people who pay the bill are 
entitled to. 
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The government is not an eleemosynary institu- 
tion, however much it has appeared to be through 
the past several years; nor is the milling industry a 
petitioner for alms in the manner of the great minority 
groups who have taken advantage of their liberties 
under a democracy successfully to assert their rights 
to subsidies and privileges as reward for political 
servility. 

The sale of flour to the government is a commer- 
cial transaction in which the red light is set to warn 
buyer and seller alike. If millers do not get enough 
money for their products, the proper and only cor- 
rective is to file their bids at a higher price. And 
then, which is equally important, let that -bid stand 
as final regardless of whatever lower price may be 
recklessly made by some other miller over-eager for 
volume whatever may be the ultimate effect upon his 
earnings account. As we see it, the sole place for 
millers to file complaints against prices paid by the 
government for flour is in their own confessionals. 
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HONOR TO THE OLD TURBINE 

A COUNTRY newspaper item tells us about Rex 

Mather, present owner of the watermill site on 
the Pawnee River near Burdett, Kansas, contributing 
the 1,850-pound millwheel, which for the better part 
of half a century ground grists from half a dozen 
prairie counties in the cattle country, to the local 
collection of metal scrap for use in making munitions 
of war. 

The Brown’s Grove mill was built in 1879 by two 
men who emigrated to Kansas from Wisconsin. The 
rock used in the twenty-seven by forty-eight foot 
building was quarried from a sandstone ledge near 
the millsite. The dam across the Pawnee was made of 
dirt and wooden beams, crude but sufficient to create 
the millpond, for two score years a gathering place 
for young people from many miles around, in sum- 
mer to swim, in overalls and calico dresses, and in 
winter for skating on the largest pond in many 
western Kansas counties. 

In later years, when the drouths came, supple- 
mentary power was supplied by a threshing engine, 
much as in the case of Jake Baker’s mill at Pawnee 
Rock, which, as the result of faulty engineering, had 
such a badly connected drive shaft that the mill went 
urmph-urmph so that the miller declared from the 
first that no uniform flour could be milled with such 
an uneven motion. Still later, when the 1893 drouth 
drove many of the settlers, Okies of their time, 
out of the country, the mill was for several years 
abandoned. 

Our newspaper also tells us along about 1880, 
when Mr. Van Meter planted a field of buckwheat 
and took the grain to the mill for grinding, in some 
unexplained fashion the buckwheat grist got mixed 
up with the millfeed so that all the buckwheat cakes 
somewhat enjoyed by the neighborhood that winter 
had a definite flavor of wheat shorts. The miller 
apparently accounted for this by pointing out that 
the Arkansas River valley was not the natural habitat 
of Wisconsin buckwheat; but, like an occasional miller 
of today, he doubtless did not tell all he knew about 
the distinctive shorts flavor in the cakes. The miller’s 
sack, says the adage, never tells tales. 

Several years ago the old mill surrendered its toll 
to the toll of time, and the stone from the ancient 
building was used in building a home in town for the 
George Brownlee family. Only remnants of the mill- 
dam remained to mark the site where two score years 
ago farmers camped and fished while awaiting their 
turn at the mill. Today the endless grass land has 
given place to a wheatfield extending on every side 
to the horizon, and the sole memorial of the mili, the 
rust-caked old turbine wheel, crowns its half century 
of honored usefulness by becoming another ton of 
scrap metal for the protection of home and native 
land. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT, 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare ph ready te fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


ating Kansas Ci 


Oper: ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














USDA Predicts: 








Epiror’s Note.—The accompanying ar- 
ticle discussing outlook for feed expen- 
ditures in 1942 was prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Figures on 
farmers’ expenditures for feeds since 1910 
are also given. 
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T now appears probable that the 

quantities of feeds purchased by 

farmers in 1942 will be somewhat 
greater than in 1941 when farmers pur- 
chased more feeds than in any previous 
year. 

Although prices paid by farmers for 
feeds in 1941 averaged only 12% more 
than in 1940, there was a sharp advance 
in the latter half of the year, and on 
March 15, 1942, prices were 37% higher 
than a year earlier. However, the ad- 
vance in feed prices has been accompanied 
by a marked increase in prices of most 
livestock and livestock products, result- 
ing in a continued strong demand for 
feed. The sharp upward trend of the 
past few years in farmers’ expenditures 
for feed will probably continue into 1942 
when total expenditures may exceed 
those of any previous year. 

The large quantities of corn placed 
under loan or stored by the government 
during the years 1938-40 furnished a 
reserve supply of feeds which farmers 
were able to draw upon during 1941 with- 
out unduly increasing feed prices. As 
corn was placed under loan, the receipts 
from loans were included in the esti- 
mates of farm income, and as corn is 
redeemed for feed the money outlay is 
included as an expenditure for feed. 

At the beginning of 1941 there were 
nearly 500,000,000 bus of corn under loan 
or held in storage by the government. 
When feed prices began to rise, increas- 
ing quantities of corn under loan were 
redeemed and over 100,000,000 bus of 
government-held corn were sold, so that 
at the beginning of 1942 the net quantity 
of corn held by the government or under 
seal had been reduced to slightly over 
350,000,000 bus. The release of these 


Farmers’ Purchases of Feed 
Expected to Increase in ’42 








corn reserves was an important source 
of supply for the record quantities of 
feed purchased by farmers in 1941. 

During the first quarter of 1942 the 
quantities of corn sold by the government 
or redeemed on farms were somewhat 
larger than the quantities of 1942 corn 
placed under loan, thus further reduc- 
ing the reserve stocks. The quantity of 
corn placed under loan during the re- 
mainder of 1942 is expected to be rela- 
tively small and will be exceeded ma- 
terially by sales of government-owned 
stocks and the redemption of corn by 
farmers. 

Some government-held wheat is also 
being released for use as feed, and avail- 
able supplies of other feeds, particularly 
high protein feeds, are expected to be 
somewhat larger in 1942 than in 1941. 
Farmers’ purchases of feed in 1942, 
therefore, are likely to be somewhat 
larger than in 1941 and the supply of 
reserve feed may be considerably re- 
duced. 


Farmers’ Expenditures 


for Feeds 1910-41 


Farmers’ expenditures for feeds since 
1910 have fluctuated much more than 
expenditures for any other group of 
commodities purchased by farmers. The 
fluctuations are rather closely associated 
with fluctuations in cash farm income. 

From 1910 to 1914 expenditures for 
feed averaged 6.8% of total cash farm 
income, but from 1917 to 1924 the pro- 
portion of cash farm income spent for 
feeds increased somewhat and during the 
1925-29 averaged 8.5%. 
was some decline in the proportion of 


period There 
farm income spent for feeds during the 
depression and drouth years, but in re- 
cent years the proportion has been at 
about the 1925-29 level. 

The marked advance in feed prices 
during the first World War was followed 
by a sharp upward trend in the volume 
of feed available for purchase by farm- 
ers. The increase in prices stimulated 


VALUE OF SELECTED FEEDS AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE BY FARMERS, AND 
FARMERS’ ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR ALL FEEDS, UNITED 
STATES, 1940-41 (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Total esti- 

Cottonseed Linseed Soybean mated 

cake Wheat cake cake expendi- 

Year— Corn* Oats* Hay* and mealt offalt and mealt and mealt tures 
| errr 70 24 36 27 122 oe e° 390 
ee 83 28 29 42 123 as s 426 
eer 55 13 17 39 127 ee oe 350 
See 67 28 28 38 138 oe ow 419 
ee 60 14 27 52 129 1 oe 406 
0 eee 31 35 34 47 139 4 os 414 
Se 67 0 38 38 140 3 an 411 
See 63 29 56 58 145 3 *e 517 
See 22 19 72 93 204 12 oe 614 
eae 277 65 89 113 189 15 os 1,106 
0 219 29 113 115 251 13 1,097 
See 295 84 132 55 262 19 ee 1,254 
151 60 75 §1 136 4 ae 710 

107 32 97 53 155 7 1 676 

163 39 104 51 186 14 1 819 

258 124 123 61 184 16 2 1,116 

198 90 102 70 198 19 1 988 

185 67 107 75 167 19 2 891 

175 44 104 81 183 21 2 892 

226 60 101 86 202 25 5 977 

187 62 113 87 190 23 8 919 

142 34 108 82 172 17 6 791 

69 21 65 42 103 10 5 448 

58 13 59 35 74 5 3 348 

84 16 53 44 89 4 4 422 

103 2 66 60 124 7 6 542 

52 20 62 55 130 8 13 528 

eae 133 22 69 65 150 8 27 755 
Sree 104 41 74 78 157 10 27 805 
Re 57 25 45 62 110 6 28 677 
ae 105 25 52 65 132 9 40 732 
BOOS ca vceva 139 38 60 62 134 17 47 850 
eee 238 56 65 63 138 30 65 1,126 


*Estimated calendar year sales minus quantities used industrially and in other non- 


farm uses valued by prices received by farmers. 
nonfarm uses and net exports valued at prices paid by farmers. 


tEstimated quantities manufactured minus 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














exTRA HOUR 


Y OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4 WITH 


1SDOM 


EL LOUR 





A new development 
which | greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake pet 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. baal 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA 
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CANNON VALLEY 


js manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota, 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We-.can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Labora 
Control 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity;.1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 





PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 


———— 





fees 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Salina, Kansas : 














the production of grains and hay for 
sale and gave impetus to a conversion of 
waste by-products into commercial feeds. 
High prices during this period also 
caused farmers to use their feed more 
wisely, greatly stimulated the demand 
for feeds of a specified protein content, 
and led to the development of the mixed 
feed industry. 

Following the first World War, re- 
quirements for food declined 
sharply, leaving a surplus acreage for 


grains 
feed grains. This resulted in a period 
of relatively low feed prices in compari- 
son with livestock prices and a further 
increase in the purchases of feed grains 
by feeders. 
sion in dairy production, particularly 
the production of fluid milk around large 
cities, led to an increased utilization of 
purchased feed by dairy farmers. There 
was some tendency for the specialization 
in poultry production and in the feeding 
of livestock in those areas best adapted 
to those enterprises. All of these fac- 
tors led to a relatively high volume of 
purchases of feed during the period 
1924-29. 

During the depression, both the quan- 
tity of feeds purchased and the price 
declined sharply, and the estimated ex- 
penditures for feeds in 1932 were only 
38% as large as in 1929. In the drouth 
years the volume of feeds available for 
purchase by farmers continued to de- 
cline, but prices and expenditures ad- 
vanced sharply. Since 1935 prices of 
feed have been fairly steady at approxi- 
mately the 1910-14 levels, but the vol- 
ume of feeds purchased by farmers and 
the total expenditures for feeds have 


Also the continued expan- 


continued sharply upward. 

Estimates from 1910 to 1941 of farm- 
ers’ expenditures for feed, given in the 
accompanying table, are based upon cen- 
sus data of farmers’ expenditures for 
feed and year-to-year changes in the 
value of important feed products avail- 
able to farmers for purchase. The 
quantities of home-grown feeds avail- 
able for purchase were obtained by 
deducting from total farm sales during 
the calendar year the quantities ac- 
counted for by industrial uses, feed for 
nonfarm livestock, net changes in com- 
mercial and government stocks and net 
exports. The remainder was valued at 
average prices received by farmers rath- 
er than prices paid by farmers, since 
a large part of the sales of home-grown 
feeds are local sales from one farmer 
to another and no data were available 
for weighting the quantities purchased 
by farmers in the different states to 
obtain the weighted average price paid 
by farmers for feeds. 

The quantities of the more important 
by-product feeds purchased by farmers 
were obtained by deducting the esti- 
mated quantities consumed by nonfarm 
livestock and the net exports from 
total production and valuing the re- 
mainder at prices paid by farmers. 
Data were not available for estimating 
the quantities of all the different feeds 
purchased by farmers. In any case, 
their total value would provide only a 
rough index of farmers’ expenditures for 
feeds, because of the increasing practice 
of mixing feeds commercially and selling 
feeds of a fixed protein content, such 
as mixed dairy feeds, laying mash, etc. 
Consequently, changes in farmers’ pur- 
chases of feeds between census years 
were estimated from changes in value 
of the important feeds available to 
farmers. 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 





THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


0 Se ED IN. 595 655k 54050Knwo deen eesend $4,904,187 
eS Ee errr err rrr 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - ~ New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - . Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal Bank Building - - ontreal 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 














FEEDSTUFFS “i” 


—The feedman’s weekly newspaper 


ae 


Northwestern 
Miller 





118 So. Sixth St. 


$1.00 PER YEAR 


Minneapolis, Minn. * 


Staff 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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British Government Has Sector 
Scheme of Food Distribution 


Lonpox, Enoa.—During a_ discussion 
in the House of Lords in respect to 
the distribution of food, Lord Woolton, 
the minister of food, described the min- 
istry’s sector or zoning scheme, which 
is already in force for a number of 
commodities and will become operative 
for bread on Aug. 24. 

Lord Woolton said the British public 
had been very luxurious in its demands. 
It had been encoyraged to ask for a 
wide selection of goods, and to draw its 
goods over a very wide area. He had 
tried to tackle these two problems. The 
distribution methods of a number of 
food producing industries had been re- 
organized. He had told buyers of mar- 
garine that they must take it, not from 
where they wanted to get it, but from 
Deliveries of bread 





the nearest factory. 
were to be zoned. 

Millers had been told that in future 
flour must be delivered from the mill 
nearest to the bakery. He had recently 
told the cake and biscuit makers that 
the question of their own good will had 
to go by the board for the duration of 
the war, that we could no longer afford 
the man-power and transport involved 
in the past extravagant system of dis- 
tribution, with the result that 300,000 
retailers had been reshuffled among the 
manufacturers, now drawing their sup- 
plies from the nearest. By this 12,- 
000,000 ton miles had been saved—40% 
of the transport of these trades. Of 
the bacon in the shops, 74% now trav- 
eled less than 25 miles instead of mov- 
ing all over the country. 

The ministry had done the same thing 
with sugar, thus saving 10,000,000 ton 
miles. It would become obvious in a 
few weeks what restrictions had been 
placed on the choice of the public in 
regard to sweets. The ministry would 
no longer be able to say that people 
would have the product’ of firm X_be- 
cause they preferred it to that of firm 
Y. One firm only would supply a com- 
modity to a district. By that process 
there would be a saving of 10,000,000 
ton miles and 500,000 gallons of petrol. 
No less than 1,128,000 gallons of petrol 
would be saved next year, compared 
with 1939, as a result alone of the re- 
organization in deliveries of beer. His 
aim in connection with all the trades 
was to avoid overlapping in transport, 
which would save money, labor and 
petrol. He was glad to say he had the 
assurance of all the trades concerned 
that they recognized the importance of 
this as a war measure and would be 
willing to work it. 


BAKERS REACTION 


The government’s scheme, although 
approved by wholesale bakers in prin- 
ciple, has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion and criticism, for it 
bristles with difficulties. The main dif- 
ficulty has been the inclusion of cakes 
and flour confectionery in a scheme 


dealing with bread deliveries, and it has 
now been decided to deal with bread 
separately. The government scheme ap- 
plies, in the first instance, to the north- 
western division of England, and will 
be limited to bread, but in due time it 
will be extended to cover other food 
divisions or areas. These are eight in 
number, the whole of Scotland counting 
Thus, any distributor 
with a depot in Scotland may supply 
rationed or unrationed products to any 
baker in Scotland and, apparently, the 
bakers will be free to distribute their 
bread as heretofore. Later on, the zon- 
ing system will be applied throughout 
the country—England and Scotland—to 
the delivery of cake and flour confec- 
tionery manufactured by licensed bread 
bakers, similar restriction applying as 
for bread, but meanwhile the ministry 
of food is giving wholesale bakers in 
various parts of the country an oppor- 
tunity to get together and work out 
delivery schemes for themselves, which, 
if they mean substantial economies in 
distribution, will be approved by the 


as one sector. 


ministry. 

The effect the zoning scheme will 
have on retailers was shown at a recent 
meeting of South Wales grocers. The 
possible limitation in the number of 
wholesale bread and confectionery (pas- 
try) makers with whom they could deal 
would be a serious drawback, it was re- 
ported. At the present time many 
grocers deal with three or four whole- 
sale bakeries for various reasons. It 
was pointed out that already in some 
parts of the country grocers were now 
allowed to buy only from two wholesale 
bread suppliers. Although this pro- 
cedure had not yet been applied to 
South Wales the fact remained that 
strict limitation in the future might be 
placed on the number of bakers with 
whom they could deal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B, VALUE OF BISCUITS AND 
BREAKFAST FOODS IS LOW 


Lonvon, Ene.—Recently a report was 
presented by the Australian Common- 
wealth Nutrition Committee to the Na- 
tional Health and Medical Research 
Council of Australia, which claimed that 
the vitamin B, content of biscuits and 
breakfast foods—with few exceptions— 
is much lower than that of white flour. 
The report follows: 





“The vitamin B, content of sweet bis- 
cuits and rusks is extremely low. That 
of the dry unsweetened biscuits is slight- 
ly better, while even biscuits of the 
wheatmeal type, with few exceptions, are 
distinctly inferior to white bread in 
their vitamin B, content. 

“Breakfast foods, with respect to their 
vitamin B, content, may be divided into 
two groups—those that are sold pre- 
cooked, ready to eat, and those not pre- 
cooked, or only partially precooked, dur- 








ing the process of manufacture. With 
few exceptions all members of the for- 
mer group are extremely low in vitamin 
B, content, while, with few exceptions, 
the members of the second group retain 
the greater part of the vitamin B, pres- 
ent in the original cereal grain from 
which the breakfast food was prepared.” 

It was further found that ordinary 
domestic cooking does not appreciably 
destroy the vitamin B, content of this 
latter group. A plate of a precooked 
ready-to-eat breakfast food (24 grams) 
supplies 21 I.U. of vitamin B,, of which 
19 I.U. were supplied by the milk. A 
plate of porridge ('% lb of cooked por- 
ridge) made from rolled oats provided 
77 :1.U. of vitamin B,, of which 11 I.U. 
were supplied by the milk. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH BAKERS MEET IN 
HISTORIC TOWN OF PAISLEY 


Lonvon, Ene.—The annual meeting of 
the Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers was held on May 27, in the Town 
Hall, Paisley. Charles Maclachlan, re- 
tiring president, was in the chair. There 
was a large attendance. 

J. P. Chapman, of A. Gibson & Son, 
Ltd., Paisley, extended a hearty wel- 
come to his ancient and historic town, 
which, he said, was famous the world 





<> 


over as the thread town, the shaw] town 
and the Beaconsfield town. It was Lord 
Beaconsfield (Benjamin Disraeli) who 
once had said, “Keep your eye on Pais- 
ley.” Bakers that day would every- 
where be keeping their eyes on Paisley. 
The town had had an abbey dating 
from 1163; it had a tidal river and ships 
had been launched within 200 yards of 
the meeting place, while near the mouth 
of that river the “Queen Mary” and 
the “Queen Elizabeth” had both first 
taken to water. A bakers’ association 
was formed in Paisley in 1777 “to assist 
decayed brethren, wives and children.” 

In his farewell address Mr. Maclachlan 
said the year had brought to the baking 
industry a stream of problems, generally 
on an ascending scale of difficulty. De- 
spite these, it would be agreed that the 
industry was in a favored position and 
had felt the impact of war less than 
most trades. The contribution of service 
by the baking trade could hardly be 
exaggerated. 

The new president, D. Macpherson, 
ex-provost of Dunoon, said the associa- 
tion was a power in Scotland, but had 
not 100% of the Scottish bakers in 
membership. The association, he said, 
should aim at 100% membership and at 
becoming a fighting organization. 

A presentation was made to the re- 
tiring president. 





<< 


Economy in Use of Jute Bags 
Urged by British Food Ministry 


Lonvon, Enc.—The need for economy 
in the use of jute bags was the subject 
of a letter recently received by flour 
millers from the director of the Cereals 
Division of the Ministry of Food. The 
letter pointed out that the latest devel- 
opments of the war in the Far East 
have intensified the immediate and pros- 
pective shortage of jute from Calcutta 
so it has become more than ever urgent 
that every possible measure of economy 
should be exercised in the utilization of 
new and second-hand jute bags by the 
food industries in general, of which one 
of the largest users is the flour milling 
industry. It further stated that the re- 
sult of a statistical review of the indus- 
try’s requirements showed that a very 
considerable deficiency in jute bags 
seemed inevitable. Accordingly, the min- 
istry sought the assistance of millers, 
in submitting suggestions as to the meas- 
ures by which the use of jute for pack- 
ing flour and wheat by-products could 
be reduced, all of which would be given 
careful consideration. 

The greater use of cotton for the pur- 
pose was already under consideration, 
but any large scale replacement of the 
industry’s jute requirements by cotton 
did not appear practicable in view of the 
other demands which are made upon 
the cotton available. 

Continuing, the letter said that. .the 


lines upon which the investigation is: 


already in hand are based on the fact 


that the problem is common to all the 
allies and cover the possibility of im- 
porting suitable commodities in bulk and 
also transporting them likewise in bulk 
within the United Kingdom. The provi- 
sion of alternatives to jute where bulk 
transport is impossible is also being con- 
sidered, also measures to extend the life 
of used bags, and the return for reuse 
of bags which would normally be re- 
garded as nonreturnable. Where <ouble 
bags are used for military service cor- 
tracts a request had been made that 
consideration should be given to the use 
of single bags. 

The bakers of Great Britain also have 
been notified by the Ministry of Food 
of the urgency of care and economy with 
flour bags, as they are now so very scarce 
and costly. The ministry’s communica 
tion pointed out the importance of keep- 
ing flour bags clean and undamaged 
It had been brought to official attention 
that some of the bags were returned with 
dough adhering to them, which showed 
that they had been used as dough trough 
covers—a practice which could not be 
permitted. 

Sack or bag tickets was the subject of 
another communication to flour millers 
from the Ministry of Food. These tickets 
or labels usually are made of manila 
paper, but the ministry suggested the 
increased use of linen for the purpose 
which, apparently, there are ample SUP” 
plies at present. 
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MAY FLOUR OUTPUT 
LOWER IN CANADA 


Reduction in Grindings From May, 1941, 


Due to Decline in Over-sea 
Shipping 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mills in 
May produced 1,481,449 bbls, compared 
with 2,121,397 in the corresponding month 
of 1941. Most but not all of this reduc- 
tion in grindings was accounted for by a 
decline in overseas shipments. Exports 
totaled 921,843 bbls, against 1,340,686 
in the same month of previous year. 

The percentage of operation was 67, 
the lowest so far in the crop year, and 
compares with 94.3 in May, 1941. Total 
production of flour in the 10 months of 
crop year ending with May was 16,727,- 
983 bbls, against 15,362,686 in the corre- 
sponding period of previous year. Of 
the May production, 46,000 bbls were 
winter wheat flour, whereas last year’s 
figure was 58,970. 

The millfeed output in Canada suffered 
a corresponding decline in May. The 
amount of bran produced was 19,924 
tons, against 34,658; shorts 19,089 tons, 
compared with 26,828, and middlings 
10,718 tons, against 9,368. 

Production of rolled oats and oatmeal 
by cereal mills was, also down. Oat- 
meal totaled 134,149 Ibs, against 1,622,- 
974 and rolled oats 5,247,846 lbs, com- 
pared with 14,511,126. 
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R. J. MEGAW IN VANCOUVER 

Toronto, Ont.—Old-timers in the Ca- 
nadian milling industry who remember 
R. J. Megaw, one-time superintendent of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., which came into existence in the 
early years of this century, will be in- 
terested to know that he is now living 
in Vancouver. Mr. Megaw made his 
home there when he retired from active 
service a number of years ago. He had 


always had a liking for the salubrious 
climate of the Canadian Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Megaw follows the course of events 
in his old line with greatest interest. 
He is still as well posted as to what 
is going on as many of those who spend 
all their time around flour mills. The 
vitamin discussion attracted his attention 
from its earliest beginnings, with the re- 
sult that he has definite opinions as to 
what should be in that 
Like all those who had a part in de- 
veloping the spring wheat flour milling 
industry of Canada he is conservative in 


done matter. 


his views about changes which may affect 
the good will of Canadian flour either 
at home or abroad. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 

Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week to- 
taled close to 6,000,000 bus and apart 
from about 750,000 bus of wheat sold to 
Eire, the United Kingdom was the buy- 
er. The bulk total included about 3,- 
000,000 bus in the form of flour. This 
was the first export business reported 





in Canadian flour for several weeks. 
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EASTERN CANADA SHORT 
OF WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—The biscuit and pas- 
try trades of eastern Canada are very 
short of soft winter wheat flour, the kind 
they use most. At times, if supplies are 
short, they may mix in a little western 
flour but as a rule the pure soft wheat 
article is the only kind permissible in 
this trade. 

For one reason another stocks 
of winter wheat have been small for 
some months past and have now reached 
a stage where practically none at all is 
available. This leads to an expectation 
that in the very earliest stages of the 
new crop year some branches of the 
trade, which use winters in their baking, 





and 





——— 


Eastward Wheat Movement 
Above Last Year in Canada 


Torosto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports the movement of 
western wheat to the eastern provinces 
from the beginning of the crop year on 
August 1 to the end of May as 8,513,695 
bus, compared with 1,618,814 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 

Much of the increased movement was 
due to the short crop of wheat in Ontario 
and the general shortage of feedstuffs 
in eastern Canada which resulted in the 
freight assistance policy of the federal 
gvernment through which the cost of 
moving western wheat and other grains 
‘oeastern farmers and feeders was borne 
by the government. Although this sub- 
sidy originally was to cover shipments 
"to July 1, 1942, it was announced re- 
cently by the Minister of Agriculture in 
the House of Commons that the govern- 


ment had agreed to extension of the plan 
for an indefinite period. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the summer move- 
ment will be as large as that experienced 
during the winter months and volume 
during the coming fall and winter will 
depend on the output of feeding grains 
in eastern Canada this year. The crop 
outlook at present is promising. 

It is hoped by the end of the crop 
year to indicate the amount of western 
wheat that was fed in eastern Canada 
but it is known now that a substantial 
amount went into flour mills and part 
of it was used in the production of a 
blended flour comprising Ontario winter 
wheat and Manitoba northern grades. 


Most of the wheat went to Ontario with 
a moderate amount going to Quebec and 
a little to the maritime provinces. 


will be willing to pay premiums for 
flour to fill up empty bins. 

How much of this demand there will 
be no one knows but as soon as it is 
satisfied the price of winter wheat will 
have to adjust itself to the prevailing 
ceiling for flour regardless of farmers’ 
ideas as to what they should get for the 
crop. Buyers are predicting less than 
a dollar for milling qualities of this wheat 


and some place the probable price at 90c. 
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WILLIAM MILNER, RETIRED 
WINNIPEG GRAIN MAN, DIES 
Wiynirec, Man.—William Edwin Mil- 
ner, a past president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and former managing 
secretary of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, died here July 1. He was 77. 
Before moving to Winnipeg in 1907, 
he served as mayor of Brampton, Ont., 
his native town, for four years. He 
came to Winnipeg as manager of the 
Maple Leaf Co., a position he held for 
12 years. In 1916 he became a direc- 
tor of the company and also president 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
Serving as president of the Traders 
Building Association for eight years, he 
vice president of the 
Western Life Insurance Co. He retired 
from the grain business in 1920. 


also served as 
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RETURNS TO VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C. 





Carr, 
buyer for Ltd., leading 
British feed house, has re- 
turned to the city after a month’s trip 
to the East. While in Ottawa he acted 
as British Columbia 


Lawrence 
Buckerfield’s, 


Columbia 


representative on 
the Canadian Egg Advisory Council. 





* ELECTED ° 





G. Scott Brooks, of E. W. Caron, Mon- 
treal, Que., was elected president of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at the organization’s recent annual 
convention. The presidency alternates 
between Quebec and Ontario representa- 
tives. 


CANADIAN OFFICIALS 
ADDRESS FEED GROUP 


Control Measures, Nutrition Discussed at 
Annual Meeting of Manufacturers’ 
Association 

MonTreEAL, Que.—Members of the feed 
trade from Ontario and Quebec attended 
the annual convention of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Association ‘held in 
the Mount Royal Hotel here June 22, 23 
and 24. Prominent among the speakers 
this year were members of the federal 
and provincial governments. 

W. D. Price, of the Ralston Purina 
Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., president of 
the group, presented a report on the 
year’s work, as did the secretary-treasur- 
er, Gordon L. Smith, Toronto. Govern- 
ment control measures took most of the 
attention. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion on various branches of the feed 
trade which was led by prominent mem- 
bers of the industry. 

The chairman at the first afternoon 
session was J. G. Wharry, of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont. The sub- 
ject was the present all-absorbing ques- 
tion of nutrition, of which the main 
theme was wartime substitution in the 
feed program. The speakers were Dr. 
McIntosh, Dr. Veilleux, Professor W. A. 
Maw and Professor Gustave Toupin. A 
banquet was held in the evening at which 
the guest speaker was James A. Gardin- 
er, B. A., L. L. D. Another guest was 
Adelard Godbout, prime minister and 
minister of agriculture of the province of 
Quebec. 

G. S. Brooks and W. D. Price occupied 
the chair at the next day’s sessions. Gov- 
ernment control and regulations in the 
various departments of the feed trade 
were dealt with in the morning by speak- 
ers who were familiar with their subjects. 
W. R. White, department of agriculture, 
Ottawa, was followed by F. W. Present, 
feed administrator for Canada, who had 
long been a member of the trade before 
joining the control board; T. Bonar, cot- 
ton and jute administrator for Canada; 
and J. K. Smith, regional director of 
highway transportation. Luncheon speak- 
ers were R. M. Field, president of Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, 
and Dr. H. Barton, deputy minister of 
agriculture, Ottawa. 

A golfing tournament at the Beacons- 
field Golf Club followed by supper and 
distribution of golf prizes completed the 
second day. 

The following day was devoted to the 
annual business meeting at which the re- 
tiring president, W. D. Price, was chair- 
man. G. Scott Brooks, of E. W. Caron, 
Montreal, Que., was elected president for 
the ensuing year. The presidency alter- 
nates between Quebec and Ontario. Vice 
presidents of the association, of which one 
represents Quebec and one Ontario, have 
not yet been appointed. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Mlinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
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BIG POST-WAR MARKETS 
IN CHINA, SAYS OBSERVER 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—‘*When this war is 
over, China will become one of the larg- 
est markets in the world for packaged 
and nationally advertised brands of 
American foodstuffs,” Carroll D. Alcott, 
Far Eastern authority, and for 16 years 
a resident of China and the Philip- 
pines, told the annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 
Mr. Alcott is Far Eastern observer for 
Station WLW, Cincinnati. 

“Contrary to popular opinion in this 
country, the Chinese middle classes who 
make up the bulk of China’s buying 
power represent both a quality and price 
market. Importers cannot enter the 
China field expecting to sell inferior 
goods on a basis of low price alone and 
expect to do business. The Chinese 
demand prestige in the goods they buy. 

“American cigarettes are popular with 
the Chinese because they are advertised 
and well known. The same goes for 
foodstuffs and other items.” 

Mr. Alcott described Japanese at- 
tempts to stifle foreign trade in occu- 
pied China. 

Should Japan win the war, with a 
factory hand and a farmer in the Orient 
who works for 30 and 40c per day, the 
Japanese, themselves excellent industrial- 
ists, will be in a position to flood this 
world with low-priced merchandise. 

As one example, Mr. Alcott stressed 
what he called a fact, that Japanese 
cotton mills, although using high-priced 
American and British cotton, can pro- 
duce calico, gingham, denim and other 
piece goods at costs fractional to what 
they can be produced for in this country. 
And Japanese canneries and cotton mills 
were earning a net annual profit of more 
than 25%. Labor at 30c a day was 
responsible. * 

“Total defeat or total victory are the 
only things the Japanese understand 
about deciding the final outcome of war,” 
he said. “The Japanese must have a 
thorough licking for two reasons: first, 
they have never been beaten, and if 
they fought a draw with us, compro- 
mise would only encourage them to try 
once more. Second, any other kind of 
peace would be regarded by the Japs 
as weakness on our part and they would 
prepare for another war.” 
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Federation Reports 
on Industry Survey 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The survey of mill sup- 
plies and repairs undertaken about two 
months ago at the request of the Office 
of Defense Relations to determine the 
anticipated needs of the milling industry 
during the rest of 1942 has been com- 
pleted, the Millers National Federation 
announces in a recent bulletin. 

Reports were received from 384 mill- 
ing companies, which in 1941 operated 
533 individual plants and produced 77,- 
244,376 bbls of flour, according to the 
bulletin. 

“The data on quantities of different 
materials used in 1941 is very interest- 
ing, particularly from the standpoint of 
the light which it throws on our per 
barrel cost figures on mill supplies and 
repairs,” the federation observes. “Per 
barrel costs vary considerably as the re- 
sult of substantial differences in the 
amount of material used for maintenance 
and upkeep. To our knowledge, this is 
the first time any attempt has ever been 
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CAKE FLOURS 


<... 
Cakes 


AT 
Lighter Cost 


“'Made Good" Since 1855 





” COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 93rd year aa 
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A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 
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made to determine just how much ma- 
terial of various kinds is used around 
the average flour mill in a year... .” 

The following tabulation gives the 
quantities used in 1941 per 1,000 bbls of 
flour of some of the more important 
items used by mills: 


Galvanized steel sheets, 18 Ibs 


Black steel, 6 lbs 
Structural steel, 7 lbs 
Steel bars, 7 Ibs 


Leather belting, 2% sq ft 

Manila transmission rope, 2 lbs 

Cotton belting, 2% Ibs 

Rubber belting, 1% sq ft 

Cotton waste, 1 Ib 

Car lining and wrapping paper, 106 lbs 


Paint, varnish, etc., % gal 
Solder, % Ib 
Paper (office and adv.), 82% Ibs 


Bolting silk, 1% yds 
Mazda lamps, % doz 
Lubricating oil, 4% gals 
Grease, 2% lbs 

Lumber, 28% bd ft 
Fumigants (liquid), 1% gals 
Fumigants (gas), 2% Ibs 
Twine (cotton), 8% lbs 
Twine (jute), 2% lbs 
Twine (flax), % Ib 
Twine (sisal), 2 lbs 
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CHANGE IN SOYBEAN 
STANDARDS APPROVED 


Wasuincton, D. 





C.—An amendment 
to the official grain standards of the 
United States for soybeans, making the 
air oven method the official basic method 
for determining moisture content, has 
been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. The amendment becomes 
effective Sept. 1. 

The amendment followed a survey of 
the problem of determining the moisture 
content of soybeans and discussions of 
the proposal at public conferences held 
early in May. No changes are made in 
the maximum percentage limits of mois- 
ture in the respective grades for soy- 
beans. 

Copies of the amendment may be ob- 
tained from the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, Washington, D. C., or 
from any field office of the grain, feed 
and seed branch of the AMA. 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouir¥F H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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K F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


eed to comply in all res; to standard 
tequirements of tes. Kodhem anret, Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
8, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








@ WINDMILL EXPERT @ 








Years ago, C. E. Robinson, of General 
Mills, 
Goetsch, of the Western Milling Co., Pen- 
dleton, Ore., worked together in a now 


Inc., Minneapolis, and Ernest 


idle Pendleton Mill. It wasn’t, however, in 
such a mill as the one partially shown 
Built by Mr. Goetsch, whose hand 
is on the pilot wheel, this model wind- 
mill is capable of milling 100 lbs of flour 
But an elec- 


here. 


daily—-by wind power, too. 
tric motor can pinch hit if necessary. The 
model is similar to mills Mr. Goetsch 
knew in Europe. 





GROWN 
MILLS _ 
PORTLAND, OREGON : b ' SAN FRANCISCD 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


port Flours. 
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WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.’"’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE SPIRIT OF THE CRUSADE. 
-When we are overcome with a desire 
to apotheosize and spiritualize the great 
nutrition movement of our day we like 
to think of a knight in shining armour, 
with a scintillating, pure white loaf of 
bread on the point of his spear, charg- 
ing into the arena of undernourishment. 
Not so with M. L. Wilson, chief of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Extension Service, and assistant 
director, under Mr. McNutt, of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
When Mr. Wilson summons up the spirit 
of this crusade (“yes,” he says, “the peo- 
ple everywhere have caught the vision 
of the new strength and happiness that 
the right food brings to their lives”), it 
turns out to be a coffee-grinder mill, 
erected on the pulpit of a Negro meet- 
ing house (hallelujah!) grinding out 
whole wheat meal (give us a handout, 
brother!) to make de Lawd’s chillen 
strong. 

How do we know this about Mr. Wil- 
son? Well, we never would have known 
it if the script of his recent “Listen 
America” broadcast hadn’t come sailing 
across our desk, several weeks late, and 
if we hadn’t just happened to glance at 
it before it hit the wastebasket. The in- 
troductory unction of the celebrated 
radio announcer, Mr. John Kennedy, first 
caught our roving eye. He was speaking 
of the great National Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Defense, held a year ago. “And 
in that conference,” said he, “was M. L. 
Wilson a stout-hearted pioneer, a 
great American, and a full-time crusader 
for a better world.” 

We have always admired Mr. Wilson 
from afar, and we could say a loud 
“Amen!” to all that. But what, oh what, 
are we going to say when we get over 
into Mr. Wilson’s apotheosis of the nu- 
tritional crusade? He speaks: 

. . » There is a little story I want you 
to hear, that gives the spirit of this cru- 
sade—A State Negro College recently held 
a three-day session to stimulate better farm 
living. The most eager pupil there was a 
colored preacher, And on the very next 


Sunday morning, we find him in his little 
ehurch, 


(Music: Out.) 

Rev. Brown: (Colored quietly) 
Good morning, brothers and sisters. 

Congregation: Good morning, Reverend 
Brown. 

Brown: The Lord has blessed us with an 
exceeding beautiful day. 

Congregation: Amen. 

Brown: The Lord is Light and Light is 
Life. 

Congregation: Amen. 

Brown: But we have been hidin’ some 


of the Lord’s light under a basket—under 
a bushel basket. 
Congregation: 
Brown: 
Samuel? 
Sam: (Off) Yes, Reverend Brown. 
Brown: Fetch me that bushel 
you've brought to the Lord’s House. 
Sam: (Fading on) Here you is, Reverend 
Brown. 
(Brown takes basket.) 
Brown: Don’t go ’way, Samuel. 
Sam: No, Reverend. 
Brown: Brothers and 


No, Lord. 


Yes, Lord, we have . (Aside) 


basket 


sisters—in this 


basket there is some of the light of the 
Lord which is Life. 

(Congregation murmurs.) 

This kind of light is called wheat. 

Congregation (softly repeats): Wheat. 
From these little rays of light 


Brown: 


which we call grains of wheat—see ’em? 

(Pours grains from hand to hand.) 

From these grains of wheat we make the 
staff of life. 

Congregation: The staff of life. 

Brown: But most of us, Lord, make a 
flimsy staff of life out of these grains. 


Congregation: No, Lord. 

Brown: Yes, Lord, we do. . . Lord, 
you have given these grains of wheat 
brown skins. But before we makes flour 


out of these grains we rub off their brown 
skins and get down to where it’s white. 
Then we grind ’em up into gleamin’ white 
flour . . . and that’s where we have 
wronged you, Lord—and wronged ourselves. 

Congregation: How, Lord? 

Brown: Because, Lord, you have put in 
the brown skins of these grains some of the 
most important elements of life-givin’. The 
elements that would make your chil'ren 
strong like you want ‘em to be. . . . But 
like we are not. 

(Congregation murmurs.) 

Brown: Samuel? .. . Reach down there 
and lift up that little hand mill. 

(Sam picks up mill.) 

Now—put it right on pulpit. 

(Sets mill on pulpit.) 

Thank you, Samuel. ° Now, brothers 
and sisters—we have got to stop wronging 
the Lord and ourselves. We have got 
to stop making a flimsy staff of life ‘cause 


{t don’t make our bodies strong. 
Congregation: Amen. 

Brown: And here's the way we make 
the kind of flour that makes a_ strong 


staff of life. 
into this mill. 

Sam: Yes, Reverend. 

(Wheat pours into mill.) 

Brown: Now . These grains of wheat 
still have on their brown skins. And all 
we do is turn the handle of the mill like 
this. ° 

(Start hand mill turning.) 

Brown: And we keep turnin’ and turnin’ 
and pretty soon we going to get not gleam- 
in’ white flour—but kinda speckedly brown 
flour—whole wheat flour, we call it _ 
and we're going to make our staff of life 
out of that—and we are goin’ to eat only 
whole wheat staff of life from then on and 


. Samuel, pour some wheat 





we are goin’ to get strong like the Lord 
wants us to be. 

Congregation: Amen. 

(Board fade out on turning of mill.) 

Wilson: That story demonstrates how 
real this crusade is to men and women 


everywhere. 
(Music:, Chord and under. . . .) 


¥ ¥ 
Thou, too, Brutus? 


. From a Canadian gentleman 
whose views on practically all subjects 
are worth hearing we quote this to you: 
“It is too soon to have opinions as to 
what is likely to be the outcome of the 
Canadian policy which stamps govern- 
ment approval on loaves of certain kinds 
in this country, but I should judge from 
all the that 
there is not much enthusiasm for the 
government loaf. - It is tolerated by many, 
liked by a few and cussed by consider- 
able numbers of consumers. 
is not good toasting bread.” 


information reaching me 


It certainly 


If comfort is to be had in such things 
by us folks on this side of the inter- 
national boundary let’s take it from the 
fact that the honor system of sugar ra- 
tioning in Canada has failed and is to be 
substituted by coupon rationing same as 
ours. 


Remember that misguided ad- 
vertising slogan of a few years back: 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet’? 


. . . 





By Carroll K. Michener 











Well, it may have pushed Luckies up but 
it didn’t push sweets down—at least not 
permanently. Last year’s candy sales in 
this country approximated two and a half 
billion pounds, valued at $400,000,000 
and representing a 11% increase in vol- 
ume and a 20% increase in value over 
1939. .. Now that there is a scarcity of 
sugar and cocoa, which constitute 50% 
of the raw materials that go into candy, 
must we reach for more Luckies? We 
do not know whether Marie Antoinette 
used them, but it seems likely she would 
suggest more cake—or perhaps even more 
bread if the cake should run short. 


Memo from C. F, G. Raikes, European 
manager of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
(passed by censor): “We are having 
beautiful weather now and it is a treat 
after the long, cold winter we experi- 
enced. The warm weather did not start 
until June 1.” 


. . . AAA wants to cut wheat plant- 
ing to 50,000,000 acres. But now comes 
a report from some farm economist that 
the continual increase in livestock pro- 
duction will exhaust coarse grain sup- 
plies and can be met only by feeding 
about 350,000,000 bus of wheat. That, 
with the alcohol program, would just 
about clean up the wheat surplus. More 
confusion. 


The British Ministry of Food is credited 
with the statement that since 85% ex- 
traction national flour became mandatory 
in bread making there has been a decline 
in bread consumption. Sweet goods con- 
sumption has similarly declined. T he min- 
istry is not yet ready to admit, however, 
that the trend will be permanent. The 
branny faddist alibi has not been heard. 





| Contributors’ Corner 





Deep in the past lie the roots of our 
correspondence service at Philadelphia. 
Since the early eighties it has been in 
the hands of but two men. The second 
of these correspondents, James C. Jack- 
son, associated himself with the first, 
Samuel S. Daniels, nearly 43 years ago, 
when he became Mr. Daniels’ secretary 
and began immediately to assist him with 
contributions to THE NoRTH WESTERN MILL- 
ER. Mr. Daniels died in 1927, since 
which time Mr. Jackson has been in sole 
command of news and market coverage 
from the Philadelphia area. 

Sam Daniels was an old and cherished 
friend of the late William C. Edgar, long 
editor of this journal. In fact, his name 


began to appear in the columns of Tuer 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER a few months 
before Mr. Edgar’s name went into the 
masthead, which happened in February 
of 1882, 

Mr. Jackson’s modesty prevents him 
from saying much about himself. Like 
Mr. Daniels he is by profession a com. 
mercial journalist. Under the firm name 


of Jackson and Hensler he conducts a 





James C. Jackson 


contributor for 43 years 


long-established business of market re- 
porting. This is all we are able to tell 
you about him (we can’t even report on 
his hobbies and his frivolities, if any. 
But we can add this memo with which 
he turns away inquiries into his personal 
life: 

“I feel very much flattered at the com- 
pliment conveyed in your asking me for 
biographical sketch, but cannot imagine 
anyone caring about such a sketch when 
the subject is just an old codger like | 
am whose only claim to fame is that 
practically my whole life has been close 
ly bound up with THE NortH WESTERN 
MILLER.” 


i~} 


Mrs. Reba Kelly is one of the repatr- 
ated Americans who came back to this 
country on the Drottningholm a few 
weeks ago. She had spent the past fost 
years in Italy. Newspaper reporters said 
she “actually wept” on her return at the 
sight of white bread. She hadn't seen 
loaf of white bread in Europe for the |as! 
two years. The lady’s emotion seems ” 
tell us she must be one of those whilé 
bread faddists. Red alert for the bra 
atics! 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 





all 


Minneapolis: Although durum _ futures 
and premiums on cash grain strengthened 
jlast week, there has been no advance of 
jmportance in semolinas nor any improve- 
ment in demand. Trade buying very spar- 
ingly, waiting to see how new crop turns 
out; directions fair; business on mill books 
getting down to point where new contract- 
jing may be looked for; fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $5.70@5.80 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis; standard No. $5.40@5.50, granular 
$5.30@ 5.40. 

In the week ended July 4, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 52,774 bbls 
durum products, against 60,036 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Market has a firmer tone; 
prices advanced about 10c, with demand 
fair; No. 1 fancy $6.70@6.95, No. 1 regular 
$6.40 @ 6.65. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lima $6.80, granular $6.40, No. 3 $6.30, fancy 
patent $6.80. 

Buffalo: Sales continued quiet, with in- 
dications that considerable new business 
may develop from expected demand on 
first sharp turn in market; trend steady; 
supply ample; directions fair to good; on 
bulk basis, lake and rail: No. 1 $6.55, 
durum fancy patent $6.55, macaroni flour 
$5.75, first clear $4.80, second clear $4.10, 
durum granular $6.15. 

Chicago: Semolina also more active, and 
in addition to smaller orders a few fair- 
sized sales made; No. 1 semolina $5.85@6, 
standard. No. 1 $5.50@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.45, bulk, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New York: Sales light; stocks ample; 
No. 1 fancy, $6.40@6.60. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: ‘Cereal mills having 
quiet time. Sales of rolled oats and oat- 
meal reduced in summer months; prices 
unchanged. Quotations, July 4: rolled oats 
$3.25 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal slow. Demand thin this season of 
year. No accumulation of supplies. In 
fact, millers find round lots of high grade 
oats scarce and hard to buy. Quotations, 
July 4: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-Ib sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 6 at $3.05 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 casey 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on July 6, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








Pee 700 625 100 1,700 400 
August .... 1,700 800 .. 3,500 300 
September . 720 480 .. 4,400 200 
October ... 360 360 ..» 3,200 200 
November . 360 1,440 oo 9,800 ribs 
December . ae ext é* 100 

Totals ... 3,840 3,705 100 14,100 1,100 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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Coming Events 


July 21-24.—International Baby Chick As- 
sociation, convention at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Aug. 2.—Florida State Bakers Association, 
convention at Tampa, Fla; secretary, Benson 
Skelton, 114 East Fifth Street, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Aug. 10-12.—National Industrial Stores As- 
sociation (convention city to be selected). 

Aug. 17-20.—National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, convention at Chicago. 

Aug. 19-22.—National Food Distributors 
Association, convention at Chicago. 

Sept. 14-16.—Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc., annual convention at Plankinton 
House, Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, 5154 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 

spection division July 3, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

SRE» 6.6 60:20:00 125,737 160 341 1,186 

1 o* 5 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











Private terminals 9 
TOONS ca keeece 125,738 160 350 1,191 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,664 0% 41 41 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 











VOCOTR cccseccce 16,316 wa 14 54 
Churchill ....... 2,617 a eo ee 
VWisterim .ccsccce 1,021 oe 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 ee 

re 164,562 160 406 1,286 
TORP BOO o6aes% 119,394 314 388 521 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,614 30 180 60 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
freee 





..... Sere 4,700 30 182 61 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
OS TTT 3,140 32 54 287 
BN s-4's-4:0 6-6 .05800 134 6 134 78 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ae 146 os 4d 5 


BOOMS .ccesees 3,420 37 192 369 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 3, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .239,588 1,941 16,086 17,153 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ee, 3,026 ott 422 369 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 3, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..195,546 2,435 18,873 17,008 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
a i. ere 6,493 1 561 189 














Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending July 4, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 127 230 11 29 771 1,609 
BPRIUER scccees 32 5 35 -. 451 240 





——— 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUK AND FEED OUTPUT 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for March are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For April, 1942, 966 companies report 1,093 mills, of which 74, with daily capacity 
of 26,549 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,093 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,057 accounted for 105,342,605 bbls of the total 
wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

_. The wheat ground averaged 274.6 Ibs per bbl of flour in April, 273.5 in March, 273.3 
in February, 274.5 in January, 1942, 274.1 in December, 274.3 in November, 273.9 in October, 
273.3 in September, 273.2 in August, 273.3 in July, 272.4 in June, and 272.5 in May, 1941. 

The offal reported amounted to 79.6 lbs per bbl of flour in April, 78.5 in March, 78.3 
in February, 79.38 in January, 1942, 78.9 in December, 79.1 in November, 79.1 in October, 
78.6 in September, 78.5 in August, 78.8 in July, 78.2 in June, and 78.6 in May, 1941. 


--——— Production—_—_—_, Daily Per ct. of 
3 Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1942— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
as 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 
ME Sebke 04 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 55.7 
February ..... 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577,775 63.8 
“a Rtas 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 
December 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 
November 1,090 37,659,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.6 
“RS? 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 
September 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 
ne waxc'ses 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 678,211 67.2 
eee 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 59.3 
SE» éadigs ae 1,104 38,818,781 8,561,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 
Es <gbo os 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 
eens 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 
D Seteeve 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 
February 1,097 36,574,699 8,063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 
aluary ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-— Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl-oper- 
ground, bus flour, bbls. offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
April—ig42........ 35,656,945 7,802,094 617,957,877 535,584 274.2 79.2 56.0 
re 39,389,923 8,680,353 679,413,529 530,934 273.3 78.3 62.9 
BEES sb s00e ys 36,240,471 7,967,909 631,730,685 529,678 272.9 79.3 57.9 
Sera 36,250,516 7,935,079 638,930,781 522,373 274.1 80.5 60.8 
a kts 559.0 34,742,838 7,549,092 625,731,777 530,658 276.1 82.9 54.7 


*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbis) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 96.8% of the wheat flour production reported for April, 1942 (8,058,281 bbls). 


mg April, 1942, 29 mills, with capacity of 14,245 bbls, were idle. 














Here is a flour with the sunshine in it, 


—particularly the sunshine of this 
great Kansas wheat crop as it comes 


to harvest. 


There is also the sunshine of brighter 
loaves, brighter business and brighter 


profits for those who bake it. 


A Cheerful Name 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 

















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Ensign Abbott Washburn 


he’s in the navy now 


Ensign Abbott Washburn recently went 
on active duty as assistant public rela- 
tions officer of the ninth naval district. 
He had been assistant director of rela- 
tions with the public, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, since 1938. An honor grad- 
uate of Harvard University, he was em- 
ployed during the summers of his col- 
lege years on the Boston Herald Traveler 
newspaper staff and also did publicity 
work for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1937, the year of his university gradu- 
ation, he joined the staff of General Mills, 


erhonal & 


SOLDIER’S VISIT 
Lieutenant William <A. Fort 
Knox, Ky., has returned to his post after 


Howle, 


a visit with his mother, Mrs. P. A. Howle, 
Oklahoma City. The lieutenant is the 
brother of Robert T. Howle, manager 
of the General Mills, Inc., plant in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, and formerly was with the 
Oklahoma City plant of the company. 


HOME FROM TRIP 

C. C. Reynolds, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a trip through 
the southeastern and seaboard states. 


GOLF MEETING SCHEDULED 

The Bakers Club of Philadelphia will 
hold a golf outing on Aug. 4 at the 
Cedarbrook Country Club. 
SEES OLD FRIENDS 

Ralph Brown, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, was a recent visitor 
in Atlanta, calling on friends in the 
flour and baking industries. Before mov- 
ing to Wichita about two months ago, 
Mr. Brown was located in Atlanta for 
several months. 


AT ROTARY CONVENTION 


Benson Skelton, Tallahassee (Fla.) 


Bakeries, Inc., made a stopover in At- 
lanta en route home from attending the 
International Rotary convention in To- 
ronto, Ont. 
Mrs. Skelton and Benson, Jr. 


He was accompanied by 
Mr. Skel- 
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Oshel C. Parsons 


parliamentavian bakers’ scribe 


Inc. He became assistant director of re- 
lations with the public after a few months 
of training in the Louisville and other 
offices of the company. 


Oshel C. Parsons, Charleston, W. Va., 
has been appointed secretary of the West 
Virginia Bakers Association, succeeding 
Orren L. Jones, who was called to mili- 
tary service. Mr. Parsons has served as 
parliamentarian and journal clerk of the 
West Virginia House of Delegates for 
more than 10 years. 


ton is president-elect of the Tallahassee 
Rotary Club. 
the Florida State Bakers Association and 


He is also secretary of 


while in Atlanta, announced that plans 
were going forward for the annual meet- 
ing of that organization which will be 
held in Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2. 
HOME OFFICE VISITOR 

W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, visited the 
mill’s offices, leaving Atlanta July 2, ac- 
companied by Mrs, Swain. 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

O. E. M. Keller, president, Kasco Mills, 
Inc., feed manufacturer, Toledo, has been 
re-elected president of the Toledo Small 
Business Men’s Association, and Kenton 
D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co. and 
Southworth Grain Co., has been elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


DEAD MARKET? 


Keilholtz, Grain 


Co., Toledo, is something of a wag and 


Charles Southworth 
says that the grain business has been 
so sick that the make-up man on a local 
paper did the right thing in placing 
the wheat report underneath the obituary 
column the other day. 


TO THE. COLORS 


Roger Hall, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, left July 4 to serve in the armed 
forces. Mr. Hall has been in charge 





Dee MecQuillen 


takes new job 


Operation of the big plant of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, is now under 
the supervision of Dee McQuillen, who 
took up his duties there in May. Before 
going to Wichita, Mr. McQuillen was 
superintendent for the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co. at Lawrence, Kansas. For 
some time he was in charge of the now 
idle plant of the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, and his active in- 
terest in milling has long been typified 
by his participation in the affairs of Dis- 
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Maurice E. Cook 


feed promoter 


trict 1, Association of Operative Millers, 
of which he has been an officer, 


Maurice E. Cook is the new advertis- 
ing manager of the commercial feed 
division of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
His offices are in Clinton, Iowa, where 
headquarters for the division have been 
established. Mr. Cook was formerly ad- 
vertising director for the McMillen in- 
terests in Fort Wayne, Ind., including 
the McMillen Feed Mills and the Cen- 
tral Soya Co. 





of this company’s sales order department, 
and joined its staff about 16 years ago. 
The office staff of the Standard Milling 
Co. gave a farewell dinner to Mr. Hall 
the evening of July 1, and presented 
him with a generous cash gift. 


HOME DUTIES 

Miss Lee Portnoy, who has been asso- 
ciated with Cliff H. Morris & Co., Inc., 
New York flour brokers, for the past 10 
years, is retiring from the flour business 
and plans to let home duties take up 
most of her time in the future. 


SON A VISITOR 

John H. Blake, Jr., son of the New York 
flour broker, J. H. Blake, has been home 
on a short visit and visited the exchange, 
before returning to his summer studies 
at Lehigh University. 


COAST GUARDSMAN 


Joe D. Williams, of the United States 
Coast Guard, Cape Girardeau, Mo., spent 
the week-end with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cohen E. Williams, Nashville. Be- 
fore entering the coast guard, he had 
been associated with his father in the 
flour and feed brokerage business for 
seven years. 


BOARD MEETING 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
and the board of directors of the asso- 


ciation met July 3 at Nashville and dis- 
cussed flour enrichment, millfeed stand- 
ards and ODT regulations. J. B. Allen, 
of Allen Bros. Milling Co., Columbia, 5. 
C., president of the association; HB. A. 
Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; R. H. Missman, secretary South- 
eastern Millers Association, Evansville, 
Ind; Ernest Corn, of the Lillie Mill Co. 
Franklin, Tenn; H. R. Goforth, of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; 
Q. D. Edmonds, manager Model Mill! Co., 
Jackson, Tenn; F. A. Yost, manager 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., and W. 
C. Doyle, of the King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., attended. 


POOR GUESSER 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales managet 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hut- 
chinson, Kansas, admits he is a_ poor 
guesser. Last year he insured the crop 
on his Wichita county farm. Nothing 
happened. This year he did not insure 
and something did. A hail storm which 
hit the northern part of Wichita and 
Scott counties wiped out a promising 
wheat crop. Scores of others lost their 
entire crop. 


IN BOSTON 


Ben Hargis, eastern sales manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was a New England visitor last 


‘week, calling on friends in the Boston 


market. 
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J. G. Wharry 
with Quaker since ’26 


J. G. Wharry, division sales manager 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., joined the Quaker company in 1926 
following his graduation from the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 
of one year he has been with the company 
Mr. Wharry has had consid- 
erable United States experience as well 


With the exception 


ever since. 


as Canadian as he represented his com- 
pany three years in the state of Pennsyl- 
For the 
past nine years he has been division sales 


vania and three in Vermont. 


manager at Peterborough, having charge 
of the flour, feed and cereal business in 
Quebec province, the Maritime provinces 
and Newfoundland, ” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 

SCHEDULES LAKE VOYAGE 
Cuicaco, Inn.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will sponsor a boat trip across 
Lake Michigan on July 15. The S.S. 
City of Grand Rapids will carry the 
members of the Bakers Club and the 
Executives Club and their families on 
the trip, leaving Chicago at 9:30 a.m. 
and returning at 8:45 p-m. 

















Carl Eberhart 
heads Wyoming bakers 


Carl Eberhart is the newly elected 
president of the Wyoming Bakers Asso- 
ciation. He is the operator of the Home 
Bakery, Laramie, Wyo. Last year he 
served as secretary-treasurer of the state 
association. 





OsBITUARY ~ v 





CHARLES S. BURGE 

Charles S. 
president and active 
firm of S. W. 
and grain merchants, 


Burge, for many 
manager of the 
Flower & Co., leading seed 
Toledo, Ohio, died 


years 


July 1 after an illness of several months. 
He had lived in Toledo for 60 years 
and is survived beside his wife by his 
Robert S., still active 
and two sisters. 


younger brother, 
in the business, 


MARCEL HEYMAN 

Marcel Heyman, 45, president of the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., died June 
28. Mr. Heyman had been seriously ill 
but his condition had shown much im- 
provement for a few days before his 
death, which was unexpected. 





R. L. Ray, The Hill Bakery, Chapel Hill, N. C., left, won the President’s 
Trophy at the recent Southern Bakers Association convention in Atlanta. The 
trophy is awarded annually by Ogden Geilfuss, National Grain Yeast Corp., 
Atlanta, to the winning baker golfer. Next to Mr. Ray is Joseph Hexter, Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Atlanta, convention president, while on the right is Mr. 
fuss, 


b 
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WHERE IS THAT $400 
COMING FROM? 


UNDREDS and thousands of Minneap- 

olis families are bothering about how 
to piece out the budget—how to get over the 
hump. 


Where is that $400 coming from? 


You don’t have to have a stiff upper lip, 
or take another hitch in your belt, to come 
down to the “Northwestern” Bank and let 
our people help you to figure the way out. 


It’s our “trade” to talk things over and 
make suggestions—to lend the money for 
worthy and necessary purposes. If you have 
a good credit record and regular income a 
loan can generally be arranged. 


COME IN 


Northwestern 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—6th to 7th St. (On Marquette), or any “North- 
western” Bank: Lincoln, Lake Street, North American Offices 














Central Northwestern National, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Northwestern Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Affiliated With Northwest Bancorporation 

















Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 














REPRINTS 


For the benefit of those who may desire reprints of editorial 
or other articles appearing in THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER, the publishers will supply such reprints at actual 
cost, approximately as follows for articles occupying one page 
or less of space, ordered within six weeks of publication: $2.50 
for the first 100; 50c for each additional 100 up to 1,000; $5.00 
for each additional 1,000; minimum order, $2.50. For later or- 
ders a charge for resetting type will be added. Additional 
charges, at cost, will be made for articles exceeding one page 
in length, for reprints, in pamphlet form, for special paper 
stock, extra color, etc. 


Tue N ORTHWESTERN MILLER 


118 South Sixth Street - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Breadstuffs Utensils Among the Zuni Indians 


Milling Among the American Indians 
By H. H. Manchester 


HEN the Spaniards discovered 
America they were astonished 
to find the Indians cultivating 
unknown in 


a kind of corn entirely 


Europe. This the English came to call 
Indian corn, as distinct from wheat, rye, 
barley, and other grains, all of which 
were also known as corn. In fact, even 
today “corn” to the average English- 
man means one of these grains, while to 
the American it signifies only maize, a 
name which has been derived from the 
terms used by various Indian tribes. 

The use of maize seems to have begun 
somewhere in Central or South America. 
The legends among the Indians of these 
districts specify it as one of the gifts 
made by the gods to man soon after the 
beginning of the world. 

The cultivation of maize among ‘he 
Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico 
had already reached a noteworthy stage 
of improvement at the time of the con- 
quest of those kingdoms by the Span- 
iards. Irrigation was commonly employed 
by both the Incas and Aztecs. The lat- 
ter had also developed a unique method 
of raising maize on islands artificially 
formed of weeds, and floating on the 
lakes at Mexico City. 
at first a war measure adopted by the 


This was probably 


Aztecs in order to render it unnecessary 
for them to go beyond the stronghold of 
their plateau to raise their food. 

In making maize into meal, the Aztecs, 
although they used the mortar and pestle 
for other purposes, seem to have pre- 
ferred rubbing it on saddle stones. These 
consisted of a long, slightly convex bot- 
tom stone, and a semicylindrical rubbing 
stone long enough to extend across the 


lower stone from side to side. It is re- 
markable that the Aztecs and Incas as 
well as the Central American Indians 
thus employed mealing stones which were 
practically identical in form with those 
used at the dawn of civilization by the 
Egyptians, and in fact generally by the 
peasants of the Mediterranean countries 
until the invention of the revolving querr 
about 200 B.C., and even, in scattered lo- 
calities, for more than a thousand years 
afterwards. 

An Aztec manuscript miniature rough- 
ly sketches a woman training her little 
daughter in the making of bread and 
cakes. This gives an unsatisfactory view 
of the milling and grinding process, but 
nevertheless suggests both the upper and 
lower stones as well as the product being 
crushed. The same stones were used for 
grinding chocolate beans, which were fre- 
quently mixed with the corn meal to 
In one of the pictures 
accompanying this article, four 
bags containing these are represented, 


vary the flavor. 
small 


which suggests this double operation. 

A better picture of the process is in- 
cluded in the “History of the New 
World” written in Spanish by Girolamo 
Benzoni, who travelled in the western 
hemisphere between 1541 and 1556. His 
account of agriculture in Central Amer- 
ica runs as follows: “The grain of these 
people is commonly called maize, and 
came from La Espanola, which island 
was first discovered by the Christians; 
. .. They do not prepare the earth for 
sowing their grain, but making a small 
hole they put in three or four grains, 
and covering it over suffices; each stem 
produces three or four ears, containing 


about a hundred grains each. The stems 
of the maize are taller than a man, and 
in some provinces they harvest twice 
a year.” 

Benzoni describes the method of grind- 
ing and bread making in these words: 

“The women (molandaie) who grind it 
wet a quantity of this grain the previous 
evening with cold water, and in the 
morning they gradually triturate it be- 
tween two stones. Some stand up to it, 
others kneel on the ground; nor do they 
care if any hairs fall into it, or even 
some pidocchi. When they have made 
a mass by sprinkling in water with the 
hand, they shape it into little loaves, 
either long or round, and putting them 
into some leaves of reeds, with as little 
water as possible, they cook them. This 
is the common people’s bread; it lasts 
two days, and then mildews. 

“The chief’s bread is made in the fol- 
lowing way: after soaking and triturat- 
ing the corn between two stones, the 
molandaie wash it with hot water and 
pick out the husk, leaving only the flour, 
which they grind as much as they can 
and then shape it into small cakes. These 
are cooked in a round pipkin, applying 
fire under them by degrees. There ts 
great trouble in making this bread, and 
it is not good but when fresh, and not 
very good then nor when cold; indeed, 
maize is not good either hot or cold. 


ur 


rravelling in uninhabited districts, 
and with necessity for my guide, I 
learned to grind it, in order not to eat 
it raw or roasted. On account of its 
great hardness the grinding is very se- 
vere work, and when I had but little 
maize I did not pick out the husks as 
the chief’s people do, nor did grinding it 
fine suit my arms, that were very thin 
and weak.” 

The illustration which has already been 
referred to demonstrates the method of 
grinding very clearly. Both stones are 
almost exactly the shape of the old 
other ancient saddle 
The lower stone has short legs 
at one end to give it a slant, and some 
specimens from that country have legs 
long enough to make it convenient to 
work at them while standing. It will be 
remembered that this improvement also 
was made as early as the Middle King- 
dom of Egypt. 


Egyptian and 
stones. 


The Mexican civilization spread north- 
ward into what is now New Mexico and 
California. Along with it were intro- 
duced maize and the use of saddle stones. 
This is indicated in a tradition among 
the Zuni Indians of New Mexico which 
was beautifully expressed by Frank H. 
Cushing, who lived among them. His 
account suggests how the mealing stones 
were first made: 

“Once when some maidens were pass- 
ing near the mountain, suddenly the 
beautiful goddess appeared to them sit- 
ting high up among the rocks, arrayed 
in snowy white garments of cotton. With 
her hand she beckoned to the maidens, 
and as they neared, half fearing, ban- 
ished with her smile their timidity and 
wonder. 

“Sit ye down .by my side,’ said she to 
them, ‘and I will teach ye the arts of 
women.’ Then with a sharp-edged frag- 
ment of jasper she shaped, by clipping 
and hewing, a mealing stone of lava, hol- 
low from end to end, yet flat from side 
to side. Another stone of finer material, 
long enough to reach entirely across the 
metate, she hewed and flattened and 
beveled.” 
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It is most important to note that in 
grinding the corn she mixed it with small 
white shells. 
stones, and when the dough was wet acted 
as yeast. The process of grinding was 
described as follows: 


These were essentially lime- 


“Then taking from her girdle white 
shells and white kernels of corn, she 
ground them to white powder between the 
stones she had fashioned, teaching with 
each motion a grace of movement before 
unknown to the women of men. Now 
leaning ever so lightly on her molina, and 
glancing shyly under her waving side- 
locks, she talked to the watching maidens, 
teaching them how to tease their lovers; 
then dashing the hair from her eyes, she 
turned to the metate, and with gentle 
and swerving yet rapid movements of her 
arms and body plied the rubbing stone 
with her left hand, with her right scat- 
tered under it the shining grains, singing 
meanwhile, in time to her labors, the 
songs that ever since young women have 
loved to sing, young men loved yet more 
to listen to. 

“She ceased, and plucked from the 
mountain slope some long stems of grass 
which she delicately bound together at 
the middle, then returning swept into 
the corner of her mantle with the brush 
thus made by many a turn of her wrist 
and arm, the flour she had been mealing. 
Of this she apportioned to each of the 
‘Take it,’ she 
said, ‘and remember how I have made it 
that ye may be blessed with children and 
make more for them and they for theirs. 
With it men and women shall cast their 


maidens an equal measure. 


prayers to the Beloved, and maidens shall 
beautify their persons’; saying which, she 
placed a little of the flour between her 
palms and applied it lightly to her face 
and bosom, when lo! her countenance ap- 
peared almost as white as her mantle, 
and as smooth as dressed doeskin. 

“And ever since that time women have 
won the most lingering of lovers with the 
wiles of the meal-stone. And from the 
mountain where those wiles are said to 
have been first taught, they bring, let me 
add, aided by their now reluctant vic- 
tims, the favorite stones of the mill- 
trough.” 

The fact that even in early times the 
Indian women used corn meal as a skin 
powder is only one more proof that the 
arts of beauty go back to the earliest 
civilization among all races. 

It is worth adding that the earliest 
Zuni method of baking seems to have 
been to place the dough between flat 
stones in a hole in the ground and build 
a fire over them. Later they learned te 
bake in holes in the side of the cliffs, 
and still later te construct hive-shaped 
ovens. 

The Indians of the northern part of 
the United States do not seem to have 
advanced to the use of saddle stones for 
grinding, but pounded their corn in 4 
mortar. Both mortar and pestle were 
often of stone, but sometimes only of 
wood. In the latter case the mortar was 
usually a hollowed tree trunk, and the 
pestle much longer than the one of stone, 
and often double ended. 

A remarkably interesting view of 4” 
Indian village in Virginia about 1590 is 
given in a drawing of that time. The 
picture shows several fields of maize, i 
one of which is a watchman to scare 
away the crows. There are also plots of 
tobacco, pumpkins, and a few sunfiowers- 


‘In the central pathway, Indians may be 


seen eating from large, round platters. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 
















































































































in his wheat operations and not be able 
to take advantage of “bargains.” 

Export business strictly a matter of ship- 
ping space. Sales even larger than the 
space which can be obtained for delivery. 
Operations higher. Clears steady and some 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST grades scarce, particularly high protein 
firsts. 
Kansas City: The big government order, Quotations, July 3: established brands 





a purchase of a round lot by an eastern family flour $6.20@6.45, bakers short patent 
chain baker, plus other large scale  busi- $5.15@5.40, 95% $5@5.20, straight $4.90@ 
ness and a scattering of smaller orders, 5.10, first clear $3.90@4.10, second clear 
brought sales of flour in the Southwest to $3.70@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. 
167% of capacity, compared with 36% the Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
previous week and 60% a year ago. tic business active, 10 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow 
Bakers interested in prices and many of and 5 dull. 
them beginning to book. Millers not eager Oklahoma City: Sales averaging 148% 
to press for business in the face of present reached new high for this season. All do- 
market uncertainties, but their representa- mestic, they were distributed 65% to family 
tives are forcing the issue in many cases trade, 35% to bakers. Operation averaged 
where prices have been quoted and buyers 63%; prices fluctuated. Quotations, July 3: 
are “in the mood.” hard wheat short patent $6.30@7.10, soft 
The competing forces of a wheat move- wheat short patent $6.30@6.70, standard 
ment without adequate storage facilities, patent $6@6.70, bakers extra fancy $5.35@ 
which already has broken premiums down, 5.40, bakers short nes $5.20@5.25, bakers 
and government loan action, which is hold- standard $5.15 @ 5.2¢ 


ing up the market, keep the buyer in a Omaha: Sales sores capacity. All 
constant state of indecision. Many have classes of buyers in market. Deliveries 
already settled down, however, to a hand-to- 90 to 120 days. Shipping directions on 
mouth policy, feeling that ceilings and former contracts medium to good. Quo- 
heavy wheat production will keep markets tations, July 3: family fancy $5.85@6.05, 
within a relatively narrow range. family standard $5.25@ 5.45, bakers short 
The range of prices quoted to buyers $5.25@5.45, bakers standard $5@5.25. 
also is narrowing as the field of price imagi- Wichita: Sales good, ranging from 30 to 


nation is being narrowed for the miller. 
No longer can he visualize a larger return 
from millfeed, and with limited storage 
facilities he will possibly soon be restricted 


500%, directions 85 to quotations 
unchanged, 


Hutchinson: 


100%; 


Business improved only 


<> 
<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
in cents per bushel: 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 





























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 1 cece 111% #=114% 118% 121% 110% 113 sees eeee 109% 110 
Sy 2 cccce 111% 113% 117% 120% 110% 112% 109% 110 
July 3 .ccoe 110% 113% 117% 120% 108% 111% 109% 109% 
aaly 4@ secre Holiday 
SUF 6 asec 109 ¥ 112% 116% 118% 108 109% 108% 108% 
wuey TF cwces 110% 112% 116% 119% 109% 111% ose oeee 108% 09 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed 
SULY 2 cesses 91% 95 924 96 Holiday cece ° 
Jaly 2 .soce 91% 95 92% 95% 80% 90 
Se rer 92% 95 93 95% 80% 90 
July 4 ..... ——Holiday—— 80% 90 
CS eee a hee 80% 90 ee isan oe 5 eae 
July 7 ..... ale : 80% 90 Pe eae sabe ee soe 
¢ ——CORN a OATS 
Mi poli Chicag Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
amy 2 cesses 80 83% 87% 89% 84 86% 46% 47% 43% 43% 
SUlyY 2 cove 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 86% 46% 47% 43% 43% 
Suey 8 scces 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 46% 47% 43% 43% 
July 4 ...6. Holiday—— —————_—_—__ 
 - eee 79% 81% 86% 88% 83% 85% 45% 47 43% 43% 
a Saree 79% 82% 87 89% 84 86% 46% 47 43% 43% 
— RYE \ FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. uly Sept. July Sep. 
Jaly 1 .ecse GOH 68% 60% 631% 252 253% 5 eee 53% 53% 
July 2 .eoce 64% 67% 60% 62% 248% 250% 248% e* 53% 53% 
July 3 .wces 64% 67% 60% 62% 247 248% 247 oe 53% 53% 
wee 8 cece —_— ——————— Holiday —4—--—_______—. 
wee ] oa weus 64% 66% 60 62 247% 249 247% re 53 53 
SU FT cose 65% 67% 61% 63% 248% 249% 248% 54 53% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago as ee Kansas City St. 1. Buffalo 
Spring BEAN ..cccccccece $....@38.75 §$....@37.00 $....@.... $. $....@40.50 
Hard winter bran ....... - +++ @38.75 35.00 @ 35.50 — = 38.5 ee See 
Standard middlings* .... ....@39.80 SrA 39.00@ 39.60 sooo 39.50 
Flour middlingst ....... «++. @39.80 -@36.50 39.00@39.50 - @39.00 
ee PTI r - @ 39.80 ee. Fer 39.00@39.50 - @38.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati ‘Nashville 
et DON on 6 ast ete rade $43.40@44.40 $....@.... $46.00@47.00 ey ee a 
Soft winter bran ........ 43.65@ 44.65 steko 46.00@47.00 41.50@42.00 41. v0@ 41. 50 
Standard middlings* 43.50@ 44.50 ro eee 46.00 @ 46.50 re, ee Re 
Flour middlingst ....... 42.00@ 43.00 rr, Leer 47.00@ 47.50 42.50@43.00 ‘soo 43.50 
ME As ut C4N0 5000S 42.00@ 43.00 er ae - @ 43.00 weer, re cco coos 


Spring bran Shorts weer 
era $....@29.00 - @30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ........ os ++ @28.00 - @29.00 once eo 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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slightly, with quickened interest productive 
of only small bookings. No round lots sold 
but a few fair lots contracted by bakers. 
Shipping directions fairly satisfactory and 
backlog not burdensome as new year starts. 


Salina: Improved demand, with prices 
unchanged; shipping directions satisfactory. 
Texas: Sales better with some _ mills, 


whose sales may be 40% or 50% of ca- 
pacity, but others see little or no improve- 
ment. Inquiry fair, but buying trade gen- 
erally seems disposed to wait a while longer. 
However, operations continue at fully 50% 
of capacity; so it is thought many buyers 
will have used up their bookings and be 
forced into the market before long. Prices 
about unchanged, Quotations, July 3: fam- 
ily flour 48's, extra high patent $6.30@6.60, 
high patent $5.80@6.10, standard bakers 
98's $5.40@5.60; first clears, sacked, $4.55 
@4.75, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: City and large interior mills 
all report fairly good sales, most booking 
well in excess of capacity. Week's busi- 
ness for Northwest as whole totaled 116% 
of capacity, compared with 65% a week 
earlier, and 53% a year ago. 

In addition to anticipated lend-lease pur- 
chases by government, which did not 
amount to much so far as Northwest was 
concerned, general buying was best in sev- 
eral weeks. Two large eastern baking com- 
panies in market, but their buying confined 
largely to Southwest. However, spring 
wheat mills booked large number of 5,000- 
and 10,000-bbl lots, which brought total up 
for week. Car lot buyers not so much in 
evidence, 

Noticeable improvement in inquiry from 
the family trade also, although proportion- 
ately family flour sales not so good. Clears 
continue very strong; mills unable to sup- 
ply all needed for immediate shipment. 

exporting mills continue to have diffi- 
culty getting bottom space for shipments 
to Caribbean and South American ports. 

Quotations, July 7: established brands 
family patents $5.85@5.95, spring first pat- 
ent $5.60@5.70, standard patent $5.50@5.60, 
fancy clear $5.35@5.50, first clear $5.10@ 
5.20, second clear $3.90, whole wheat $5.40 
@ 5.60. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: 
feeling in air last week, and buying very 
light. Small reported bookings for reason- 
ably near-by delivery. Trade bearish, await- 
ing new crop developments before antici- 
pating future needs. Shipping directions 
only fair, so feed production still smaller 
than current needs, and prices close to 
ceiling limits. 

Duluth: Quotations, July 3: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

A little more activity. Buying 
not general, but a fair amount of business 
done, sales ranging from single cars up to 
1,000 and 2,000 bbls, the smaller ones being 
most numerous. More interest shown by 
the trade as a whole, but only a few went 
beyond the inquiring stage. Buyers watch- 
ing market development closely, ahd more 
activity is looked for soon. Shipping direc- 
tions also a little better, but there still are 
many unfilled contracts on the books. Fam- 
ily continues quiet and another drop in 
prices did not stimulate interest. Deliv- 
eries continue’ slow. Quotations, July 3: 
spring top patent $5.40@5.85, standard pat- 
ent $5.30@5.75, first clear $5.10@5.50, sec- 
ond clear $3.90@4.25, family flour $7.30@ 
7.45; hard winter short patent $5.30@5.70, 
95% patent $5.20@5.60, first clear $4.40@ 
4.90; soft winter short patent $5.35@5.60, 
standard patent $5.05@5.30, first clear $4.60 
@ 4.75. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; sales consist of 
small lots only to bakers. Family trade 
exceptionally light. However, a_ decided 
improvement in inquiries reported. Buyers 
generally awaiting movement of the new 
crop, anticipating lower levels. Strong 
clears in good demand, other grades not 
wanted. Price differential unchanged. Job- 
bers advise no change in the situation of 
the past weeks. Shipping instructions light. 


Holiday 


Chicago: 


Quotations, July 3: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.50, straight $5.20@5.70, first 
clear $4.50@5; hard wheat short patent 


$5.35@5.75, 95% $5.15@5.50, first clear $4.15 
@4.55; spring wheat top patent $5.25@5.85, 
standard patent $5.20@5.55, first clear $5.05 
@ 5.50. 

Toledo: Business dull because of end-of- 
crop conditions and uncertainties of legis- 
lation. Wheat movement delayed by rainy 
weather, and both millers and buyers hold- 
ing off on commitments, awaiting impact 
of new wheat crop with its very inadequate 
storage space. Most buying for immediate 
requirements and shipments. 

Toledo bid for 


No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
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points to New York, July 3, was $1.114% 
or 8%c under close of Chicago Sept. future, 
practically unchanged from week ago, with 
flour prices at same levels. Quotations, 
July 3: soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour, $4.95@5.10; locally made springs, high 
gluten $6; bakers patent $5.70, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $5.60, in 98's, f.0.b 
Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: Market sluggish, with supplies 
ample and prices somewhat easier. Quota- 
tions, July 6: spring short patent family 
$6@6.25, standard patent $5.75@6, first clear 
$5@5.25, hard winter short patent family 
$5.50@5.75, standard patent $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@4.75, soft winter patent family 
$5.25@5.50, standard patent $4.75@5, first 
clear $4.25@4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: News of the crops monopolized 
most of the attention of buyers. As a 
result, sales very spotted. Trade wanted 


more definite news before making commit- 
ments. The start of the real hot weather, 
and beginning of vacations, had some effect 
in dampening sales ardor. There was some 
change in directions for the better. Direc. 
tions have been lagging, but are now show- 
ing a decided pickup. Spring first clears 
firm but sales light. Continued sinkings 
of merchant ships in the Atlantic and on 
the coasts are not conducive to trade with 
South America. Cuba continues to be the 
best customer to the south. Prices continue 
unchanged for most of the grades. 


Quotations, July 3: spring fancy patent 
$7.70@7.80 bbl, top bakery patent $6.15@ 
6.25, standard patent $6.05@6.15, spring 


straights $5.85@5.95, spring first clear $5.50 
@5.70; soft winter short patent $6.20@ 6.30, 
pastry $5.45@5.55. 

New York: Scattered sales reported 
among the jobbing and smaller baking 
trade with large round lot turnover by sey- 
eral large baking chains. Buying, while 
better than recent stagnation, still reaches 
only a moderate total volume since indi- 
vidual sales are in single to few car lots, 
with the exception of the chain groups’ 
purchases. The chief interest is in spring 
and Kansas grades on both the standard 
and high gluten grades, and although mills 
offer approximately a 10c discount for im- 
mediate shipment, deliveries extend from 
this to 120 days. No difference has been 
made on this crop between new and old 


flours, and the drift into new Kansas has 
been without feature; new cake grades, 
after a rather late start, are offered at 


little below old levels, and with only mod- 
erate interest. 

Quotations, July 3: spring high glutens 
$6.30@6.50, standard patents $5.70@6, clears 
$5.55@5.80; southwestern high glutens $5.75 
@6, 95's $5.60@5.95, soft winter straights 
$5.25 @ 5.65. 


Boston: More inquiry ‘from the trade 
and greater interest, but it did not result 
in any unusual amount of new business. 


Some mill agents pressed hard for commit- 
ments before the week-end holiday, expect- 
ing bullish news from Congress on parity 
payments and government sales of wheat, 
but nothing developed and the trade de- 
cided to wait. A larger number of buyers 
have now worked off a fair proportion of 
their old contracts and are in a_ good 
position to take on added supplies. It is 
uncertain as to whether the trade, when 
it does start booking, will cover well ahead 
or continue to buy only as current needs 
require. Sales were slightly better, but 
still not good. Orders ranged from _ mini- 
mum car lots to 1,000 bbls. Family sales 
poor. Shipping directions reported holding 
up well. Mill quotations off 5c bbl. Quo- 
tations, July 3: spring high glutens $6.3) 
@6.40, short patents $6.10@6.25, standard 
patents $5.95@6.10, first clears $5.55@ 5.70; 


southwestern short patents $6.05 6.15, 
standard patents $5.90@6.05; Texas short 
patents $6.15@6.30, standard patents $64 
6.15; soft winter patents $5.30 5.50, 
straights $5.10@5.30, clears $4.90@5.1" 
Baltimore: Quotations steady as demand 
shows little change; receipts, 18,063 bbls, 
a decrease of 1,879 bbls from last week. 
Quotations, July 3: spring first patent $6.50 
@6.75, standard $6.25@6.45, hard winter 


short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $5.95 6.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.40@7.10, straight 
$5@5.35. 


Philadelphia: 





General market steady to 
firm, with prices of most grades slixhtl) 
higher at the close. Demand, however, 


only moderate and chiefly for medium and 





small lots for the satisfaction of immediate 
requirements, Quotations, July 4: spring 
wheat short patent $6.05@6.20 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $5.85@6, first spring clear $ 
@5.70; hard winter short patent $5.70% 5.90, 
95% $5. 55@5.70, soft winter straights $4.85 
@ 5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; buyers holding 


off pending developments in regulations 

















A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 


— — 



















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 








*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNasiiville 

Spring firat patent ....s.s2. $5.40@ 5.85 $5.60@ 5.70 eee ree $5.25@ 5.85 6.15@ 6.25 $6.30@ 6.50 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.05@ 6.20 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.00@ 6.25 $6.15% 6.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.30@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.60 Tr Seer 5.20@ 5.55 6.05@ 6.15 5.70@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.45 5.85@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 5.90 @ 6.15 
Syrimes ArTat CIOS 2.0 cccsocises 5.10@ 5.50 5.10@ 5.20 rr. See 5.05@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.70 5.5 5.80 er eee 5.55@ 5.70 5.55@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.25 re ose. 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.30@ 5.70 res, ee 5.15@ 5.40 5.35@ 5.75 eee 5.75@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.35 5.70@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.15 5.50@ 5.75 5.8% 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.20@ 5.60 ror eee 5.00@ 5.20 5.15@ 5.50 a | eae 5.60@ 5.95 5.95@ 6.20 5.55@ 5.70 5.90@ 6.05 5.25@ 5.50 5.56 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.40@ 4.90 ees Je 3.90@ 4.10 4.15@ 4.55 ee ee .* robe rer. ster ocvePeces cos @ecae 4.50@ 4.75 sees 
Soft winter short patent ....  5.35@ 5.60 ee om i Pee 5.95@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.30 6.40@ 7.10 c) ey 5.30@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.50 6.40 ¢ 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.05@ 5.30 (ace Ecards ee poke 5.20@ 5.70 ~~ te *5.00@ 5.35 *4.85@ 5.55 5.10@ 5.30 4.75@ 5.00 6. 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 4.75 err Lee wert free 4.50@ 5.00 odes Dacre «@ + cone Meee 4.90@ 5.10 4.25@ 4.50 5.48 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.60@ 3.90 3.65@ 4.00 ....@.... ee @ 4.40 .@ 4.75 4.20@ 4.45 -@ 4.90 440@ 450 ....@ 3.75@ 4.00 sss @ se 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.70@ 3.40 2.85@ 3.40 oe i.e @ 3.80 yo ey ke A <i oeeass ie eee 3.00@ 3.25 ....@ 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ‘Toronto **Winnipe o ows ries 
Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $....@.... ea $6.90@ 7.10 = | Spring top patent{. Fue -@5.25 re @5.30. Spring exports§ ....... "30 00 
Soft winter straight... 5.60@5.70 ....@.... Montana ...... 6.35@ 6.55 -@ Spring second pat.{. @ 4.50 - @4.80 Ont. 90% patentst....... $5.35 
ce ie a 5.60@5.75 ....@... Spring first clear{. @3. | ere ee 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William naate. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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July 8, 1942 


Total volume for week much lower than 
anticipated. Shipping directions fair; mill 
agents working to obtain prompt specifica- 
New business light; consumers await- 
ing trend of new crop. Prices practically 


unchanged. Family flour demand slow; 
soft winter sales show some improvement. 
Clears of all types in brisk demand. Much 
better tone to bakers’ business, especially 
in industrial sections, 

Quotations, July 3: spring short patent 
$6.20@6.70, standard patent $6.05@6.30, 


hard winter short patent $5.90@6.10, stand- 


ard patent $5.80@5.95, low protein hard 
winter standard patent $5.60@5.80, spring 


$5.80@6.05, soft winters $4,60@4.80, 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Some improvement in sales. 
Stronger wheat market brought advances 
and some buying for as far ahead as 120- 
day shipment. Purchases for immediate 
delivery also improved. Total volume not 
large, but considerably better than preced- 
ing weeks. Southwestern hard wheat flours 
in best demand, particularly to bread bak- 
ing and jobbing trades. Increase also re- 
flected in northern spring wheat flours, but 
to a lesser degree. Midwestern flours sold 
to cracker manufacturers, while Pacific 
Coast again quiet. Shipping directions 
good. Prices 5@10c higher. Bread and 
eake production good. 

Quotations, June 3: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.60@6.90, first patent $6.40 
@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clear $5.55@5.75, second clear $4.95@5.35; 
hard winter wheat family patent $5.65@5.90, 
bakers short patent $5.40@5.65, 95% $5.20 
@5.40, first clear $4.30@4.90, second clear 
$3.90@4.20; soft wheat short patent $6.05 
@6.65, straight $5.30@5.65, first clear $4.40 
@4.75 

Atlanta: New business picture looks a 
little brighter; blenders still in market, pur- 
chasing a little soft wheat short patent for 
near-by shipment. Interest in other blend- 
ing grades quiet. Movement of flour to 
them on schedule. Trading with wholesale 
family flour dealers a shade better in spots, 
with a little flurry in purchases of hard 
wheat grades. Most buying for immedi- 
ate, but some placing bookings. Enriched 
flour taking hold in spots. Deliveries im- 
proving, being generally fair. Sales to 
bakers fair, some placing for future orders. 
Large volume of soft wheat cake flour for 
120-day booking sold. A little cut-off also 
sold to bakers. Shipping instructions from 


clears 
bulk. 


them pretty good. Prices up 5@10c. 
Quotations, July 3: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.35@6.65, standard patent 


$6.25@6.40, straight $6.15@6.30, first bakery 
clear $5.95@6.25; hard wheat family short 


patent $6.40@6.60, fancy patent $6@6.20, 
standard patent $6@6.20, special or low 
grade $5.60@5.80, 95% $5.65@6.05; bakery 
short patent $5.85@6, standard patent 


$5.75@5.90, straight $5.65@5.80, first bakery 


clear $5.25@5.40; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.15@5.30, bulk; first clear $4.65@ 
4.75, bulk; second clear $4.40@4.50, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $6.85@7.05, 
fancy patent $6.45@6.65, standard patent 


$6.45@6.65, special or low grade $6.05@6.25; 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis $5.50 
@5.60; soft wheat 95% $5.20@5.30, bulk; 
fancy cut-off $4.50@4.75, bulk; first clear 
$4.50@ 4.60, bulk; second clear $4.25@4.35, 
bulk; soft wheat straight $5.10@5.20, bulk; 
Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $5.50, bulk, 
all-rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising family 
flour quoted 25c higher; enriched flour quot- 
ed 20c higher. 

Nashville: While majority 
still limited to a few lots for quick or 
hear-by shipment, business is beginning to 
show a definite improvement. Several small 
lots of new crop offered, but no sales re- 
ported, as these buyers say they are wait- 
ing to see what prices will be made when 
the harvest is in full swing. Merchants, 
jobbers and retailers, who have completed 
their half yearly inventory, have picked 
up several lots for immediate shipment, 
as they had allowed their stocks to run 
low. However, these buyers, like the oth- 
ers, are waiting to book their future re- 
quirements. 

Bakers have picked up several small lots 
of special grades on which their supplies 
had run out; however, they are still only 
covered for approximately 60 days and 
they will probably book some big lots 
80on. Shipping directions on old contracts 
very good and these are being completed 
right along. Prices about unchanged, hav- 
ing been lower earlier. 

Quotations, July 3: soft winter wheat 
Short patent $6.40@6.95, standard patent 
$6.10@6.40, fancy patent $5.75@6.10, clears 


of new sales 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$5.45@5.75; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.20, standard patent $5.55@5.85, 
spring wheat short patent $6.15@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $5.90@6.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market remains very quiet, new 
business reported very light. Buyers, re- 
maining on the side lines, are reluctant to 
make any concessions and mills are not 
pressing sales as they are not able to 
buy any great quantity of wheat without 
bidding prices up out of reach. Terminal 


mills still working on government lend- 
lease business, but the end of this business 
is in sight and they will need new con- 
tracts to keep up operations. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Seattle and Tacoma, July 3: family 
patent $6.60@6.75, bluestem $6.50@6.55, 
straight soft white $5.60@5.70, pastry $5.60 


@5.75, Dakota $6.90@7.10, Montana $6.35@ 
6.55. 


Portland: Moderate bookings, as cash 
wheat prices advanced slightly. Small buy- 
ers still inclined to purchase on hand-to- 


mouth basis; larger buyers purchasing fair- 
ly well ahead. Export business nominal, 
although heavy prior to end of June. Sales 
to South-Central America were exception- 
ally heavy toward end of June. 
Quotations, July 3: soft wheat straights, 
98’s, Kansas common points $5.40@5.50; 
f.o.b. mill, 98's, all Montanas $6.35@6.55; 
bluestem bakers, unbleached $6.20@6.40; 
bluestem bakers $5.85@6.05, Big Bend blue- 


stem $5.95@6.15, cake $7.35@7.55, pastry 
$5@5.20, pie $5@5.20, fancy hard wheat 
clears $5.60@5.80; whole wheat, 100% $5.90 
@6.10, graham $5@5.20, cracked wheat 


$5.20@5.40. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Very light trading; some in- 
quiry, but buyers, as usual, looking for 
lower levels when harvesting of new crop 
begins. New business consisting largely of 
car lots, for near-by shipment. Directions 
against old bookings still fairly liberal. Pure 
white rye flour $3.65@4 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.45 
@3.80, pure dark $2.85@3.40. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair, with the trend 
slightly easier and the supplies adequate; 
white $3.75@4, medium $3.50@3.75, dark 
$3 @ 3.25. 


New York: Sales light and without par- 


ticular feature; pure white patents, $4.20 
@ 4.45. 

Philadelphia: Market’ generally firm; 
prices advanced about 5c; offerings only 


moderate, while demand is fair; white pat- 
ent $4.40@4.50. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; 
shipping instructions fair; 
$4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, 
meal $4. 

Chicago: 


sales and 
pure white flour 
dark $3.80, rye 


A little more activity, but sales 
chiefly in single cars, but more of them; 
white patent $3.60@3.90, medium $3.40@ 
3.70, dark $2.70@3.40. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and 
steady; demand little changed; rye 
dark to white $4.20@4.90 bbl; No. 2 
85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
decreased 2,009 bus during the 
total of 89,172 bus. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; 
changed; supply ample; pure 
flour $5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, 
@ 4.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.85@6, medium 
dark rye $5.50@5.70, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white patent $5.95 
@ 6.05. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $4.75, medium $4.55, dark 
$4.15. 


No. 2 rye 
flour, 
rye, 
elevators 
week to a 


trend un- 
white rye 
dark $4 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States July 
4, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 
Baltimore ..... 1,537 ** »* as én 
Boston ......-+- 2,375 - 
Buffalo ........ 5,975 288 
New York 1,963 ‘ 

Afloat ....... 837 ee i“ - es 
Philadelphia .. 344 os as os ee 
Canals .....++- 346 os. 

Totals cows BS,8T9 os -. 288 “e 
June 27, 1942.. 13,451 ‘2 es 288 " 
July 5, 1941... 26,765 ee 497 3,459 162 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date July 4, 


year ago: 


and corresponding date of a 





7——-Wheat—, -——Corn—— -——Oats—_, -——Rye— 7~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Ein cckcciiw ns < 6,742 3,258 433 13 9 12 89-145 7 1 
SD ace cctea pa taa. 6 6,746 5,052 8,380 6,198 122 463 3,449 461 127 181 
OE NaS aves sees 75 412 ae - eu oe = = +e +. 
NG leds. 5c ilaa 6 a 9,428 8,258 14,974 10,442 572 930 4,169 1,665 299 184 
J ern as by 187 as hye : 134 me es a2 
NE SOS C Pears ours dee 125 110 2 2 4 4 300 2 230 125 
Aone aaah 31,994 21,220 4,615 1,845 15 158 1,457 492 24 588 
SE: WOOO: Snicc case's: 11,888 8,381 231 418 76 35 4 ap 72 13 
ES ener er oree 5,144 4,585 se ee oe a ~ 4 2 a 
Hutchinson ............ 9,371 6,959 i : ai 7% os 
Indianapolis ........... 857 1,215 1,883 1,196 148 202 48 188 et ak 
Kansas City .......... 31,969 26,918 3,849 4,263 12 2 338 253 251 30 
Milwaukee ............ 2,706 2,794 1,750 553 63 30 1,175 34 660 931 
Minneapolis ........... 35,951 25,786 4,371 4,594 419 662 4,781 2,326 1,209 2,698 
New Orleans .......... 2,024 1,020 42 311 10 ae ; 4 ex 
at aan 510 348 338 160 3 13 39 ee 
lL 2 Pee a’ + <a 212 ow oe 
P OO Wah os 65:6 50:0 0 5s 12,437 7,282 5,668 10,753 94 18 97 5 90 6 
Pe eae 567 485 115 44 <a i’ 156 62 
grisdeiphia .......... 1,853 622 528 277 6 14 53 4 7 4 
= ge SS 4,783 4,449 3,334 814 14 42 638 7 5 14 
_ . 5 eer 1,720 726 1,051 1,453 48 37 4 7 11 1 
Wier eemh «.--. eee. 4,970 3,443 648 1,384 71 69 5 6 
Cannita eRe atase a6 4 7,081 4,295 1 RA a 9 
SD Seg hy ada u's + 4 420 . . 
ep PSS eee te 103 5 ‘ es 
ae . 188,941 137,725 52,400 45,352 1,717 2,691 16,741 5,694 3,162 4,840 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv S mensemenemeniemmetenneshienmmmnentl 


WANTED—BY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
miller, flour and feed packers, feed mixers, 
elevator men and flour mill men. Offal 
and flour packing pays 95c and $1 per 
hour; sweeper's rate in the flour mill 85c 


per hour. State age, experience and ref- 
erences. Address 5672, The Northwestern 


Miller, 


WANTED—BY SOUTHERN MILL, EXPE- 
rienced cereal chemist, capable of de- 
termining accurate analysis wheat, bakery 
and family flours, feeds; must have ex- 
perience in feed manufacture, knowledge 
of feeding formulas, dairy, stock and poul- 
try. Address 5669, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 











WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER FEED 


department, southeastern mill; must be 
familiar with grain traffic, tonnage ap- 
plication and feed formulas; duties will 


include purchasing raw materials, figuring 
costs, keeping certain records, assisting 
in sales, etc. Give complete information 
first letter. Address 5668, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneuniatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














WANTED—MILL EQUIPMENT FOR EX- 
port. We buy complete mills or a single 


machine for spot 
sizes. H. C., 
ner Springs, 


cash. Market for all 
Davis Mill Machinery, Bon- 
Kansas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


AS SALESMAN—EXPERIENCED IN BAK- 
ery and family flour sales, thorough mer- 
chandising experience; location or size of 
company not as important as..opportuni- 
ties for advancement; good reason for 
leaving present position; excellent refer- 
ences; 29 years old, married, two chil- 
dren. Address 5670, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MILLING SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 
miller with unusual experience, avail- 
able; 33 years old, married and one son; 
19 years’ milling experience, including 
laboratory and baking. For 12 years in 
charge of mills this country and most 
recently South America, milling all types 
of wheat. Open for head miller position 
in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls or second in 
larger. Address 5653, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





BAKERY FLOUR MILL 


Please notice: 


EXECUTIVES— 
Bakery flour demonstrator, 
practical and technical, served 11 years 
with one flour mill; understand bakery 
sales and production problems; agreeable 
personality; experienced teaming up with 
salesmen; ability to secure co-operation 
of bakers and salesmen; good on special 
breads. Now employed, position affected 
by war priorities, desire position as bak- 
ery demonstrator. Have sales ability and 
the tact and diplomatic aggressiveness to 
co-operate fully with the sales depart- 
ment. Available in about 30 days; mar- 
ried, draft exempt; applicant very well 
and favorably known in the _ industry; 
further details. at time of interview. Sal- 
ary no object if connection is right. Ad- 
dress 5673, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





MISCELLANEOUS 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 


for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. PF. 


C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 


v 


ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, DUST 
collectors, purifiers, percentage feeders, 
bran dusters, scourers, grain separators, 
receiving separators, N. & M. chills, 10x36. 
Schuchardt Bros., 208 19th Ave. N, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 

Peoria Portland Chicago 
St. Louis Galveston St. 
Kansas City Enid 

Omaha 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


New York = mee 
id 
Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
Louis 


Columbus Buffalo 


OFFICES 
Cedar Rapids 
Peoria 


Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miure Co., Inman, Kan. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
_ ons aeeaneinntn anata ema 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 

flour in domestic market light. Higher 
price for new crop wheat, which may result 
in rise in flour has not induced buyers to 
place new contracts. It is not known yet 
that flour prices will advance. Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board regulations pro- 
hibit any increase in flour or bread in 
Canada. Trade would be pleased if legis- 
lation affecting flour would include regula- 
tion cutting down contract periods. At 
present they are anywhere from four to 
six months and sometimes longer. Lists un- 
changed. Quotations, July 4: top patents 
5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat flour export business more 
active. Some buying done by British Min- 
istry of Food, but amount not large. Ja- 
maica, Newfoundland and one or two other 
markets also taking little flour. Scarcity 
of shipping space is keeping business with 
West Indies down to minimum, Asking 
prices unchanged. Quotations, July 4: vita- 
minized flour for shipment to United King- 
dom, 28s 9d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. July 
seaboard, Canadian ports; 29s 3d United 
States ports. 

Supplies of Ontario winter wheat flour 
light. Demand from biscuit manufacturers 
and other buyers good, but offerings inade- 
quate. Scarcity of winter wheat has re- 
sulted in Manitobas being substituted. These 
millers will welcome new crop grain. First 
small lots beginning to come on market. 
Good demand from West Indies, but busi- 
ness there difficult owing to shipping situ- 
ation. Old crop flour shows little price 
change. Quotations, July 4: pure Ontario 
winters $5.35 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Toronto, $5.50, Montreal; new crop winters 
offering at $5.10 bbl, Toronto. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills confirmed new 
export flour sales to United Kingdom last 
week, with total placed at close to 3,000,000 
bus in terms of wheat. Mills have been 
operating only part time for past number 
of weeks, but new business will step up 
operations. Mills have been taking only 
small amounts of wheat in cash market. 
Quotations, July 4: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: With export demand = still 
practically nonexistent out of this. port, 
western Canadian flour dealers saw domestic 
demand slackening off materially due to 
warm weather, 

Another important reason for reduced 
flour purchases has been the bread fight 
between some of larger department and 
chain stores who persist in offering 16-0z 
loaf for 5c against average price of 7@8c 
everywhere else. Apparently situation is 
getting worse instead of better and the 
housewife therefore finds no saving in buy- 
ing flour to bake her own bread when she 
can buy it so cheaply. 

No fresh export inquiries could be con- 
firmed here during week, freight situation 
giving Canadian exporters no opportunity to 
quote on forward business. In addition 
there were reports that western flour mills 
are operating at -very low level at present. 
This is result of British Ministry of Sup- 
ply, which contracts for most of Canadian 
flour pack, not releasing shipping instruc- 
tions. Until these are made available, mills 
are not grinding any more wheat than ac- 
tually needed, 

A number of the British flour mills, which 
were damaged in the Nazi raids of year 
ago, are now being put into shape again 
and this fact has effect of further curtail- 
ing Canadian exports. Total of all this is 
to seriously hamper export business gen- 
erally. 

In domestic trade, hard wheat flour prices 
continue at price ceiling levels with sales 
on light side. Current cash car quotations 
on basis of cotton 98's are $5.40 for first 
patents, $5 for bakers’ grades and $4.90 for 
Vitamin grinds. 

Deliveries of pastry flour from Ontario 
reported slowing up materially. Due to this 
condition the last supplies to arrive here 
were up 30c bbl at $7.60 to jobbers and 
$7.80 to trade, 


MILLFEED MARKETS 











Quotations Tuesday, July 7 

Minneapolis: Owing to free offerings from 
Southwest, bran is weaker; sales reported 
at $38.75, Chicago. Here bran sold July 7 
at $37, or 75c under ceiling, but it is said 
it could not move in volume at this price. 
Midds, and red dog, however, scarce and 
firm at ceiling, with city and country mills 
disposing of increasingly large percentage 
of output in mixed cars. 

Kansas City: Fair for bran, but not 
strong; trend of bran weaker; some offer- 
ings of both bran and shorts; bran $35@ 
35.50, gray shorts $36.50 (ceiling). 

Oklahoma City: Demand active; bran 
$1.90@1.95, mill run $1.95@2, shorts $2@ 
2.05. 

Wichita: Demand brisk; trend steady; 
supply light to fair; bran $35.75@36.50, 
shorts $36.50, basis Kansas City 

Omaha: Demand continues active; local 
offerings light; bran $35.50@36, brown 
shorts $36.50, gray shorts $37, flour midds. 
$37, red dog $39.50, prior to ceiling. Ceil- 
ing price for all feeds, $36.50. 

Salina: Fair; trend about unchanged on 
bran and lower on shorts; basis Kansas 
City: std. bran $35.75@36.25, gray shorts 
$36.50; supply sufficient to take care of 
trade needs. 


Fort Worth: Fair; trend higher on bran, 
shorts already on ceiling; supply moderate; 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *il!i.® 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








THE 
Shellabarger Mills 
Millers Since 1776 ‘ 


SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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advance on bran due more to scarcity of 
offerings than urgent demand; wheat bran 
$39@40, gray shorts $42.20, white shorts 
$44, del. Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


Chicago: Very good; trend firm; offer. 
ings light; spring and hard winter bran 
$38.75, std. midds. $39.80, flour midds, 
$39.80, red dog $39.80. 

St. Louis: Bran $38.50, pure bran $38.75, 
gray shorts $39@39.50, brown shorts $39@ 
39.50, red dog $39@39.50. 

Toledo: Holding firm; demand absorb- 
ing production at ceiling levels; previous 
discrepancies being ironed out; soft winter 
wheat bran $39.50, mixed feed $39@39.50 
flour midds. $39.50, std. $39.30@39.50. 

Cincinnati: Market slightly duller, with 
the trend fairly steady and supplies stil) 
tight; bran $41.50@42, red dog not offered, 
gray shorts $42.50@43. 

Buffalo: All prices nominal, with trade 
awaiting full interpretation of new feed 
ceiling. However, demand quite active; 
higher prices anticipated after effective 
date of ceiling; trend firm; supply light; 
bran $40.50, std. midds, $39.50, flour midds, 
$39, second clear $40, red dog $38, heavy 
mixed feeds $39. 

New York: All millfeeds at ceiling, $45.30, 

Boston: Demand improved somewhat and 
more interest in future requirements, a 
fair amount of bran being worked for such 
needs earlier in the week. Announcement 
of uniform price ceilings effective July 6 
had a beneficial effect on jobbers, some of 
whom had been forced out of the murket 
in previous weeks. Offerings adequat: and 
midds. for near-by are available, but in 
limited quantities. East and West quoted 
on an even basis. Few if any offerings 
from Canadian sellers; std. bran $41 @47, 
std. midds. $46@46.50, flour midds, %47@ 
47.50, red dog $43. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend steady; supply 
ample; std. bran $43.40@44.40, pure soft 
winter bran $43.65@44.65, std. midds. £43.50 
@ 44.50, flour midds. $42@43, red doz $42 
@ 43. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply moderate; bran, pure spring, hard win- 
ter, soft winter, std, midds., flour midds., 
red dog all nominal; linseed meal, $35 @36. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $43.25, red dog $44.50 

Atlanta: Light to fair and for near-by; 
trend unsteady; supply ample; bran $44, 
gray shorts $46, std. midds. $46.20, rye 
midds. $38.90, red dog $46.20, nominal. 

Nashville: Sales have been only for ab- 
solute requirements, as buyers feel prices 
are still too high and other feedstuffs are 
taking their place; offerings have been mod- 
erate, but more than sufficient for require- 
ments; bran $41@41.50, gray shorts %$434@ 
43.50. 

Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply fair; 
$34 @ 34.50. 

Portland: Mill run $35, bran $36, shorts 
$37, midds. $40 (prior to ceiling prices). 

Ogden: Trade steady; mills disposing of 
everything they can get hold of; consump- 
tion of feed increasing. No weakening of 
market foreseen until surplus’ develops 
Quotations down 50c. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill run_ $33.50, 
blended $33.50, white $34, midds. $40, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run $38.50, blended $38.5, 
white $39, midds. $45 per ton. California 
prices: red bran and mill run _ $40.50, 
blended $40.50, white $41, midds. $47, car 
lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for 
San Francisco shipments quoted 50c under 
Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
searce; Kansas bran $46.50, local midds 
$42, local mill run $40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend _ steady; local 
demand quiet; offerings limited; production 
at low point. Some shipments being made 
to eastern Canada and also to United states 
where prices are about $13@14 ton over 
Canadian. For values to Canadian tuyers 
deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from 
following quotations: bran $29, shorts $30 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights, 

Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; supplies 
moving to eastern Canada; no accumula- 
tion of stocks in western Canada; bran $23, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. brat 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-countr) 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; supplics be 
coming increasingly scarce due to fact that 
western mills are still without British Min- 
istry of Food shipping instructions. In con- 
trast to this, domestic demand exception- 
ally good. Egg producers building u)) thei! 
flocks throughout province and now eetting 
about 7c doz more for eggs than year ago 
In addition, feed prices have not aried 
materially due to freight assistance act put 
into effect by federal government and now 
being continued. Quotations on cash cal 
basis are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds 
$33.80, and feed flour $37.50. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparati-e fig 

ures for the previous weeks: 
—-Week ending—— 
June 20 June 27 July! 
oo. eer 27,286 26,157 14,624 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 4, in tons, with comparisons 
-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ...  ... ae 6,350 6,500 
Kansas City .. 2,350 1,750 4,350 3,//° 
Philadelphia .. 520 280 rT oes 
Milwaukee .... 40 ... =, 580 — 3, 048 
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of . - . l 
. Federation Package Differentials 
“- . (Including Self-Rising Flour Differential Schedule) 
The following schedule of package differentials, effective June 8, 1942, has been issued 
er- by the Millers National Federation: 
‘an Weight, BASIS 98-LB COTTON *Buyer’s 
ds. Ibs Kind Differential No. to bbl packages bé 9 
ae. 196 Woodt CL.20 CVOE BARES cocccccscccccecrccccccccecccecccccccccecseees $ .25 , | 
75, 98 Woodt ade EE ann oS care wid eee aha wie 6 4 64400 > oh aks en we'd bows .35 
a 140 Jute Same as basis (see paragraph 2) 
98 Jute -05 over basis C 2 to Darrel)... cccccccccccccccveces 
rb- 140 Cotton .05 over basis 
pus 98 Cotton BASIS © 000 0 vk be ceased ebessees 
ter 96 Cotton -10 under basis C 2 to Darrel)... cc cccccccccccccccsecs 
50, 49 Cotton -25 over basis € € 00 DAFTOL) .. cccccccccccccccccceces .04 
48 Cotton -15 over basis C 200 DOFTO]).. wc cccccccccccccccccess -04 
ith 24% Cotton -50 over basis C 8 CO ROFTOR) .. wc cccccccccccccccscces 08 
till 24 Cotton -40 over basis © BOP PD seek cbevedswerccctisceveds -08 
ed 20 Cotton -75 over basis TED CO NOE c won sccccccaweetnnecence -10 
; 12% Cotton .80 over basis CES CO DRIER) onc crccncccccccccveroces -16 
12 Cotton -70 over basis CEG CO DRPTEE) . cc ccccccevececccccecees -16 
ade 10 Cotton 1.10 over basis COO ND a 6c can eneeencarinneeges 20 
eed 9.8 Cotton 1.00 over basis ON ERE ES ere -20 
Hil 8 Cotton 1.05 over basis NES 5.463 649-00% 004454000004 24 
ht: 1 Cotton 1.25 over basis (28 to barrel)......... Ce ee .28 
ids. 6 Cotton 1.35 over basis Ce OP POUND cc hccsececceccnceccsecee -32 
avy 5 Cotton 1.80 over basis oo eee ewad bua 40 ' — 
. 4.9 Cotton 1.70 over basis See ey ED 65 045.060b ob 005s en 0006086 -40 ese 
4 Cotton 1.85 over basis COW WO WOUGED s sac cccecas ee sdueeenees .48 
30, 3% Cotton 2.15 over basis (56 tO DATTEl).. .crcccccccccccccccccce -56 
and 3 Cotton 2.25 over basis (64 to barrel).......... TEETITITI TTT ye -64 
a 2 Cotton 3.25 over basis Se 6 6.06640 61 eG ade b EO sEE CRS -96 
uch 1% Cotton 4.30 over basis (128 to Darrel)... ..cccccsccccccccccecs 1.28 
lent 98 Paper Same as basis ( 2 to barrel)......... Tererrrre rr rrr = 
y 6 49 Paper -10 over basis Se En 5.5 0460060 6600040 een 0008 .04 * 
> of 48 Paper Same as basis € 600 DOFTOE). ccccccecs eccccee eeeeee . -04 
rket 24% Paper -20 over basis C BO NEED oe.ccccccensbeneescencese -08 
and 24 Paper -10 over basis ( 8 to barrel)...... CoS eeresonceeees . -08 
in 20 Paper -.40 over basis Cae OO MUUUEP ce ccceccececccne Ceeccvese -10 
oted 12% Paper .45 over basis Ger Ns 6.006504 06006046960460665 -16 
ings 12 Paper .85 over basis 6 £54564 eee a ee wen at ene en -16 
v 47, 10 Paper -70 over basis re error rrrren .20 
17@ 9.8 Paper .60 over basis NS SE er 20 
8 Paper .60 over basis (24 to barrel)...... Tere eTrTiye eT CTT rer 24 
pply 7 Paper -85 over basis CBS CO DATFO]) .. vcvccccrcccccccscccese -28 
soft 6 Paper .85 over basis NG i 55 9.6tb6 baked eeenss 69005 32 
3.50 5 Paper 1.25 over basis See Be ED cc ek esa cenccereseecteues .40 
$42 4.9 Paper 1.15 over basis (40 to barrel)..... cheeeenesiersaves ° -40 
4 Paper 1.25 over basis (48 to barrel)..... ececcece Seeenonseen -48 
sup- 3% Paper 1.55 over basis (56 to barrel)........ Cabevcneess seve -56 
win- 3 Paper 1.65 over basis COS CO DASEST) oc cccccccccccvessccceses 64 
dds., 2 oe ee over — cise - Sesreis TRTTTITTriTiTer rit Be * * * + * * 
A 36 1% aper . over basis © barrel)........ wYTT TTT TT TTT Te . 
a 1%-Ib packages to be sold on carton basis. 
pply Outside jute envelopes ..... eseeee+-(1 to barrel)......35c per bbl additional 
1.50 Outside jute envelopes ............. (2 to barrel)...... 45c per bb! additional 
r-by; Outside jute envelopes .........+.5+ (4 to barrel)...... 60c per bbl additional 
$44, Outside cotton envelopes ........... (2 to barrel)...... 50c per bbl additional 
rye Outside fiber containers ............ ¢4 te barrel)...... 45c per bbl additional 
| Outside paper envelopes ...........+. (3 to barrel)...... 30c per bbl additional) 
ab- Outside paper envelopes ............ (4 to barrel)...... 35c per bbl additional 
rices Outside paper envelopes ............ (8 to barrel)...... 50c per bbl additional = . 
; are *Charge per bbl over bulk price for handling and packing buyer’s packages. 
mod- Charge for handling and packing buyer's outside paper, cotton or jute envelopes. .10c per bbl Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSO N, KANSAS 
uire- Charge for handling and packing buyer’s fiber containers ...... wYTTT Cr Tere .+.+.15c per bbl 
$43@ +Or plywood. 
1. All sales should be made basis 98’s cotton or 140-lb jutes except that sales for ship- 
fair; ment in buyers’ bags may be made basis bulk. 
2. Neither seller nor buyer may have the option of shipping flour in 98-lb cotton or 
horts 140-lb jute bags where the other may have been specified at time of sale except as buyer 
1s). and seller agree at time of shipment. Seller reserves the right to substitute cotton for jute 
1g of or jute for cotton bags for those specified in the contract, as the case may be, and to sub- 
ump- stitute bags of different construction or material as may be necessary by reason of the 
ig: of seller's inability to procure or have on hand bags of the kind specified in the contract by 
lops reason of any priority, allocation, limitation or price ceiling order issued by the War 
idaho Production Board or the Office of Price Administration, or any other governmental agency. 
33.50, 3. Regular scheduled charges, as provided for packing buyers’ bags, shall apply to all 66 79 
car- contracts booked bulk basis for shipment in buyers’ bags. 
red 4. All bulk contracts shall be understood to be booked basis 196 lbs per bbl. If ship- 
38.50, ments are made in buyers’ bags an allowance shall be made by seller for the 4 Ibs of flour 
ornia saved in packing sizes calling for 192 lbs per bbl and a charge shall be made for the extra 
40.50, flour required in packing sizes calling for 200 lbs of flour per bbl—both adjustments to be r) 
car figured at the contract price of the flour. lt s All lo There 
s for 5. If mill is required to buy new bags for buyers’ account when contract is booked basis 
under bulk, the invoice price of the flour shall be the bulk price, to which shall be added the 
current market price in 1,000-bag lots of two 98-lb cotton bags, plus the current small lot : ’ 1 H 
upply printing differentials, plus the differentials for other packages as provided above. If con- Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
nidds tract is booked basis 98-lb cottons, the scheduled differentials for the sizes in question shall These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
be added. The intent of this paragraph is to provide that if flour is to be packed in buyers’ e ° 
local bags, \ ee bags must be purchased by the buyer and delivered to the seller, all charges drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
setion prepaid. ° ° e . 
made 6. Sales for export, including Porto Rico, may be booked basis the package generally 18 milled right into Zesto flour. 
tates used for such sales. ° e 
over ‘ 1 All transportation costs on all shipments of buyers’ packages to the mill, including And another important thing—the bread and 
uyers reight, express charges, cartage, or special handling in transit, should be paid by the buyer. 
from Where mending is necessary actual expense involved should be charged. rolls really taste good. 
s $30 8. Package sizes not provided for in the schedule should not be used. 
ude, 9. Specialties, such as paper-lined cloth sacks, toweling sacks, extra quality jutes, etc., 
ntrea Should be invoiced at the regular scheduled differentials plus the added cost involved. The WALN T REEK MILLIN 
10. Extra charges assessed by the bag companies for lots of less than 1,000 private brand oe 
plies bags should be charged to the buyer. 
muls- 11. Self-rising flour differential: Phosphated flour same as plain flour. Self-rising flour Established 1877 
Po 25c _ bbl over plain or phosphated flour. 
, 2. Scheduled package differential provisions apply to all self-rising flour contracts, the 
yuntry same as to contracts for plain flour. GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
, 13. This schedule applies to sales made on or after June 8, 1942. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat || 1) 

and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 

“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM’”’ 
“WOODLAND” “HOMELAND” 

( 

THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 

Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA ‘ 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER = BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


” Sd 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 
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Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Se io 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winni 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 El in Manitoba, 
Wheat ge Bisrsters tn uaniucte 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BaG CompPANY, LIMITED 


WINNEPEG «© VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 








BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY uae re wm STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Ai UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





2 — Aiveigh pt te Nia 8 faa a Sai ae 
Head 4 | iba Cable 
Office— ‘4 Address— 
Toronto, : : ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
i : Toronto, 
— A Canada 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





























TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





Sa" + OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF He 


JUTE BAGS corron j 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE 4 


COTTON 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLmacs”’ 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





Since wf 


James Michardsan & sons 
Grain eodiaulc Sileners ai Exporters 


ra / 





WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the weet 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


-_ os Co., Limite 


oun cones 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIP 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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FARMERS ~- PROCESSORS - 
OfSTR.BUTORS -CONSUMERS . 
40m HANDS ih WAR 
AGAINST INFLATION 














PLENTY OF FEED 
FOR OUR UVESTOCK 





SEEF CATTLE~SHEEP- 
POULTRY ARE DOING 
THEIR PART, TOO 
UEATHER- woo 












FARMERS MUST TAKE GOOO 
CARE OF CROPS~ 
YIELDS THIS YEAR 





WHEAT! WELL HAVE 
PLENTY FOR TWO YEARS~ 
FOR BREAD.FOR CEREALS 






















THURTY MILUON 


SHIPS LOADED 
with FOOOS FOR 
OUR BOYS aT THE 
FRONT-FOR OUR 
AUIES 


PRODUCTION 


HE 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 











Thirty Million Farm People 
In Wartime Food Production 


EPARTMENT of Agriculture 
1) officials drew a picture of 30,000,- 

000 farm people in wartime food 
production, of big oil crops to be made 
this year to defeat the Axis, of moun- 
tains of food being produced for United 
States forces and their Allies. They 
point also to new records month after 
month in the production of milk, eggs, 
meats and other protective foods. 

Considerable concern is expressed, 
however, over possible difficulties in get- 
ting farm products transported, proc- 
essed, distributed and stored later this 
year. Federal agricultural agencies are 
attacking these problems on many fronts. 
There is the problem of motor transport 
in getting products, off the farms to 
initial assembling points, and of rail 
transport to processing plants and mar- 
ket centers. There is the problem of hav- 
ing sufficient containers and equipment 
for processing and packaging foods. Im- 
mediately ahead are wheat storage and 
transportation difficulties. Unusually 
large quantities of wheat must be stored 
on the farms this year. 

Despite having to pay the highest 
Wages in years, farmers are reported as 
hiring more help this spring than last. 
However, a tight farm labor situation 
may develop later in the year. Numerous 
federal and state agencies, such as agri- 
cultural war boards and public employ- 
ment services, will help solve the farm 
labor problem. 

Farmers’ costs of production are con- 
siderably higher this spring than last, but 
the long-standing gap between prices re- 


—— 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
¥.0. THOMPSON 0O., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank B Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
——— 











ceived and prices paid by farmers has 
been closed. 

Farm income is rising seasonally now, 
but less sharply than at this time last 
year. . Largest comparative gains are 
from the unusually heavy marketings of 
hogs at relatively 
from other livestock and animal products 
also is larger than at this time last year. 


high prices; income 


Officials point to the enlarged agricul- 
tural marketing outlets through govern- 
ment buying programs. Besides making 
up for lessened imports of many com- 
modities, farmers are having to produce 
for a larger civilian, industrial and mili- 
tary population, and to grow large quan- 
tities for export. Large reserves also 


must be accumulated against future 
needs. 
Millions of farmers are busy with 


spring work, the land is in good condi- 
tion and crop acreages are expected to 
be largest since 1933. Livestock num- 
bers are the largest on record, and still 
increasing. Feed reserves are large, and 
pastures and range prospects are prom- 
ising. 

Milk production continues to exceed 
former records—is expected to total more 
than 12,000,000,000 Ibs in May, and more 
than 12,500,000,000 in June. Production 
has been running about 4% larger this 
year than last. At this increased rate 
total production for 1942 would be about 
120,000,000,000 Ibs, against 115,500,000,000 
last year. 

Egg production is declining seasonally, 
but in coming months should be bigger 
than in the like period last year. At cur- 
rent and prospective prices, it is profit- 
able to convert feed into eggs. Farmers 
are increasing production of all kinds of 
poultry this year, far above 1941. 

Marketing of 1941 fall hogs has been 
large with prices recently the highest 
in 16 years. The hog-corn price ratio 
is the best for hog producers since early 
autumn of 1938. Farmers are producing 
more pigs and feeding them to relatively 
heavy weights to produce needed sup- 
plies of pork and lard. Total slaughter 
of cattle, sheep and lambs in 1942 also 
will be substantially larger than in 1941. 

Production of high protein feeds is 
likely to break all former records by 
reason of greatly .increased production 
of the oil crops. Last year, consumption 
of fats and oils in this country was 
nearly 11,000,000,000 Ibs. This year, re- 
quirements for food, and for industrial 
and military uses, are much larger. 


Robin re 


45 


Hood 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


obin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills . 
es Office 


Montreal 


( 


odes: Riverside 


ind Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


s: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales; Vancouver 


A BC 5th Edition 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 


TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTsPER” 











Mit aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


—_—_ 


Sates OFrFrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “ForTcarry”’ 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 














Specialized Flour Service ¢ A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE TOWN CRIER FLOUR 
FLOUR v 
Produce Exchange MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


New York City 2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 


PEEK BROS. nia care nae 
F lour Bro kers NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 


CLIFTON, N. 3. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 








LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS Only 11 Miles from New York City 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS We specialize in 
For Bakers a -designing and engraving 
. oan: for Millers and the Grain Trade 
The Morrison Milling Co. : 
Denton, Texas Holland Engraving Co. 
Emphatically Independent Kansas City, Missouri 




















Reprints 


The Northwestern Miller is called upon frequently for 
reprints of its leading articles and editorials. Such 
reprints are available at their actual cost to us, if re- 
quests for them reach us not later than six weeks after 
publication in our columns. Reprinting cost of arti- 
cles occupying one page or less of space is: 
$2.50 for the first 100. 
50c for each additional 100. 
$7.00 for the first 1,000. 
$5.00 for each additional 1,000. 
Additional charges, at cost, will be made for articles 
exceeding one page in length, for reprints in 


pamphlet form, extra composition, etc. Each 
extra color 75% additional. Minimum order $2.50. 




















o 
The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















































ONE WONDERS SOMETIMES 


Add—Business man’s vocabulary: 

Under consideration: Never heard of it. 

Under active consideration: Will have 
a shot at finding the file. 

Has received careful consideration: A 
period of inactivity covering time lag. 

Have you any remarks? Can you give 
me any idea what it is all about? 

In the air: Completely ignorant of the 
whole subject. 

You will remember: You have forgot- 
ten or never knew, because I don’t. 

Concur generally: Have not read the 
document and don’t want to be bound by 
anything I say. 

In conference: Gone out—don’t know 
where he is. 

Kindly expedite reply: For gosh sakes 
try and find the papers. 

Passed to higher authority: Pigeon- 
holed in more sumptuous office. 

In abeyance: A state of grace for a 
disgraceful state. 

Appropriate action: Do you know what 
to do with it? We don’t. 

Giving him the picture: Long, confus- 
ing, and inaccurate statement to a new- 
comer. 

Transmitted to you: You try holding 
the bag for a while—I’m tired of it. 

¥ ¥ ; 
OF COURSE 

The moon is more important than the 
sun because it shines at night when it 
is needed. 

¥ ¥ 
NO CHOICE 

“Do you believe in love at first sight?” 

Soldier.—“I gotta. I only got two days’ 
leave.” 

¥ ¥ 
AFTER ALL 


It was a party at which a famous 
alienist was a guest. “Tell us, doctor,” 
said another member of the party, “how 
do you really tell whether a man is 
insane?” 


“We ask him a question and judge by 


his answer.” 

“What kind of question?” pressed the 
heckler. “Let’s hear a sample.” 

“Well, sometimes we ask him a simple 
historical question,” replied the alienist. 
“For example: Captain Cook made three 
voyages around the world, and died on 
one of them. Which one was it?” 

“Oh, come now, doctor,” puffed the 
heckler. “After all, we don’t all of us 
remember our history.” 

¥ ¥ 
ETERNAL FEMININE 

Customer.—Come, John, we’re ready to 
go. 

Saleslady.—Pardon, madam, here’s the 
hat you bought; that’s the box you're 
wearing.—Wall Street Journal. 

¥ ¥ 
REALLY WEARY 

Little Girl—I'm so tired my body just 

hangs on me. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 





1209 Statler Bldg. 










ITs 


BIN 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





— 
— 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





— 





“Golden Loaf” ma's00 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


—— ws 











ia 
NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








—— 
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_ REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 





Cheshire 
LONDON -—~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3. 
M. STANNARD E.A.Grezx | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
Established 1870 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
an 
FLOUR, GRAIN anv CEREAL PRODUCT | gorys? Buildings 
IMPORTERS 31/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
Cory Buildings, 2 nee ~— , A aa 
oF stitution ree 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 ¢ my — SOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘CoveNnTRY,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee dMeee 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MarvEL,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Oable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 








Cable Address: ““DirLoma,” Glasgow SS Rite eide 
N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS Industrie Maatschappij 
FLOUR MERCHANTS “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Cable Address: ‘*CoGLasz”’ 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ''GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: “GLADIATOR” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. Established 1894 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH FLOUR, i la FEED 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,”” Dundee 
L@KEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW. C. 2 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR ccaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. © NEW YORK CITY 


J. H. BLAKE 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Standard of the South 


-FLOUR 





FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated = 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 











Cable Address: “CENTURY” 
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444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO plus Dependable Service New Ragland Office: 211 Bryast $¢., Maiden, Mess. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Low Grades «na Second Clears Broenniman Company HUBERT J. HORAN 
Your Offers Solicited (INCORPORATED) 
The New Century Company FLOUR saat Gonnil i roreicn RILOUR pomestic 
3040 So. U; NEW =fok-R ge 
a 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 322-324 Bourse #§ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














se 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“Yount FEEDS can nist BREY & SHARPLESS S. R. STRISIK CO. J.J. SHEVELOVE 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO, FLOUR Flour Mill Agents ie 


. Representing Highest Class Mills 


NEW YORE 24 Commerce Street. Newark, N. J. 


Produce Exchange 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ..ccccccccccccccccscvceses 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis...... eee 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, ¥ 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ....-++++++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
Cc; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WROD noo 0.0. 00:08 405500 406-050666660% 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Biake, J. H., Mow Took, NM. Zesccccceccs 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co... ° 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
Cameron, John F., 


& 
Scotland 


Canadian Bag Co., 

ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co. 

peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El nee 

Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .........se+6. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 


& Co., Aberdeen, 
— To- 
Ltd., "Winni- 


Ltd., 


Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... y 


Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .......+.-.. 

Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

Chubb & Son, New York, NM. Zrcccccces ° 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can... 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 

Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 

Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 
OFOGOM .ccccccccc ecceccecors 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas Coccccccccce 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOtIaMS accccccccccescvcece ceecese 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotiand.... 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon...... ° 


eeeeeee eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Day Co., Minneapolis, Po eer re : 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo..........- 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dickinson, W. V., New York. 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., 
Tenn. eoeee 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, "Oxla.. es 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this is 


Doughnut Speen of America, New 

Work. N. VY. wccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Dow » 3A Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Co., New Ulm, 


Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO. cccccccceccceceses Coeccccee 
Evans Milling Co., ” Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minm. ....ccccccccsccces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, ma. F. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
First National Bank in St. “Louis. . 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.. besece 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo eecccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y........+6-- coccccces 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
0 4:06:06600'0 000340 COR Oe 6095065505045 2a, 3 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., ‘Lta., Mont- 
TOR], QUE cccccccccccce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, &t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 
(; Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, eecece 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. wonedag 
OME. cccccccseccccces 


ls ewes eee ee ewe eeneees 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Ghhenwe, TB. cecccccsccsccsese ecccee 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, Bngiand. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, _ 
Famd cccccccccccce eoccce oe 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., ™ 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... eves 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, “Minn. beees 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
ee ..Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Ce. Kansas City, 
MO, ccccccccccccce 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., 
(P. O., Astico), Wis... ecccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ....-seeeeees eccccecece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc. ee Minneapolis. ues 


Danville 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ....... ee 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... oe 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........ gees 
Kelly, William, ee Co., sn URE 


Parchment 


Py ‘a ” sone, Melbourne, 
Australia .....eeeeees cece 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Ce. " Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ... ° 
King Midas Flour ‘Mins, 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) eeeee 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 

Knighton, Samuel, & — Inc., New 
Werk, HW. FZ. cccvccccccccccccscccecces 

Koerner, John E., a Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin versed 
Chicago, Th, cccccccccccccscs esee 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods ee Co., 
Montreal, Que. ..... ° 
Lakeside Milling Co., Lta., “Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccces 
Lee, H. D., 
Kansas TOererereere 
Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., veereedl 
tom, NOD. ccccccccccce eeeweee e 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. coccece 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl.. eoece 
Lund, 8., Oslo, UE conan enceedeese 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., eovene! Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


Ltd., 


Flour Mills Co., 


eee eeee 


eee eter eeeees 


Salina, 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lta., "Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccecs ° 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. be 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill...... eee 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
GRE, GOR. ococcsccccccsicecccsccececes 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Londen, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 


eee eeeeeee 


Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 

HEAMGRS cccccccccccccccccccccceseeece 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 

Dubuque, Iowa .........6. eevee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 

sas City, Mo. ..cccsesecees eeccccccce ° 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 

URED 6.0:0.0:00:0:5:0:0:06009:0 08:40090004008-0% 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 

GHIGEMO: 2cccccccescvcees ceecccerece 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
BPR. ccccceccecee 
Minot Flour Mill Co. Minot, N. Du. cceces 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ccccccccccccccvccccccccsece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..........6. eoccccece 
Moundridge Milling Co., oo "Moundridge, 
HEANBAB .cccccccccccccvccsccceccs e 

National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. ..e-- ec ccccccccccccccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 


ha, Neb. ... eeTTTTT Try ee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas, wan 
Kansas .. ee cccccccccece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
KANSAS cc ccccccccccccccccccsecce 
New Ulm Roller Mill. Co. 7" New Ulm, 
Minn. .... cocccccee 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohlo ccccccccccccccces 
Northwestern National Bank ‘& Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ...... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas —_ Mo.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


eee reer eeee eee sees 


eeeee eee eee eeeee 


ee eeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


TOM], QUE. .ccccccccccccce evecece 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, ‘Holland ib ewes 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas ...++++ wecccccccccs 
Pan-American Trading “Co. ° Kansas 
City, Mo. cece Steen sGeeese aes 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & en Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MEOR. scccccccccccvcceccccccccvcece 
Pearlstone, H. s., "New "York, NH. Ziocccces 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Wah, .ccccccccee Cocccccecccccccccece 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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Quaker Oats Company, 
Mo. 


St. Joseph, 


B. Du. cccvccccsccccsccccce errr 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
BR, oo 6.0.0.5 00:0 00:0:00060 055600068 00086 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
WOUkOe, WIS. ..ccccccccecccccceccece 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mines, MOR. ccccccccccscccccccccees 
Richmond Mfg. Co., 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Bs Gs 64.66 86 6686S OST) dc cscs 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas..., 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Bngland ...cscccccccccccccccees 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BeetMaMG coccccccccesecescccccccccecs 
Russell-Miller Miling Co., renee, 
Minn, 


~ St. Cloud Milling Co., 
Minn. ..... 


St. 
In 


st. 


Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 


Cloud, 


St. Lawrence Flour 
Montreal, Canada 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
AUStFAMS cccccccccccccccccccessccsces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Sances 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Ws: £4 00GRewe ONENESS h OWOSSO ASSOC) 0c ca 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Il}... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
oe SS ee ee eee 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Bin, SO, TR 66600660600 60s cee 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England...... 
Spindler, L. G., New York........... ““ 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIl....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Swift & Co., Chicago......cccccssceeses 


Mills Co., 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Yo .ccccccccccccccccsessss 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., st. 
Lowis, MO, .nccccnccseccccecseces 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, Engla 1. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City......- 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., 
Minn. ... 


Seem ees ereressseesesseseeserres 


Uhimann Grain Co., 
Mo., and Chicago, 
United Grain Growers, 
Man, ...--eee: 
Urban, George, Milling Co., 


Kansas City, 


Ltd., 


"Buffalo. eee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
and Duluth, Minn, ..... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ri oh- 
mond, Va. .....-+- 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasiia, 
Mimm. .nccccccccccccccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
Kansas 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
WE. Ja covcccccccvccveccocses 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great “Bi nd, 
Kansas ....-..eeeseees a 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, ” ans 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. ‘he 
Dalles, QOFOGOM cccccccccccscccccs : 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scot! nd 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand I. 
ids, Mich. 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansis.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
GRD, THis 666020 es6ssecescvscsccecsse 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
i a eee eee ee ee . 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont..- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. ....ccccccccccccsesrse? 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansis. 


Minneapolis 


Lockport, N. Y..... 2 


Minneapolis. 
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Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and | 


Kansas City, Mo. .....cceeeeeeeeeeet? 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......---+: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 

tor, TEAMBRS cccccccceccccccccccccses® 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...---- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.....---: 
Wits Chemical o. Inc., New York, 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, W’is-- 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas..-- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que..-- 


zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


99 
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“FARE Ting an sao SL) a 


ae 


EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


«« NOVADELOX 


Here are the reasons: 


No doubt about it, the top sergeant will “take over” un- 
opposed, and the result is equally predictable when the 
job of maturing and whitening your flour is performed by 
Novadelox ... or by Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Leading millers agree that there’s no surer way to bring 
their flour to the exact standards of maturity and color 
which their buyers prefer. The treatment is simple, the 


action is fast, and results are completely predictable. 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition. 


2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 


final outcome is exactly what you want. 


To build favor with flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. 
NA-84 
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Battlefront s « This village is in America 


... not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 
tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 
the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived ...this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 
these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 


blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 








Makers of Gold Medal “Kitchen Tested"’ Flour - Bakers Flours - Wheaties - 
Kix - Bisquick - 








Cheerioats * 


Softasilk Cake Flour - Betty Crocker Soup - Commercial Farm Feeds 








